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Art. I.—The Life and Services of General Lord Harris, G.C.B., 
during his campaigns in America, the West Indies, and India. 
By the Right Honourable 8. R. Lusuineton, &c. &c. London: 
Parker, West Strand, 1844. Second Edition. 


WE rejoice that the popularity of these memoirs has produced 
the present portable and neat.edition. They were written by Mr. 
pa em n, long and well known as Secretary to the Treasury 
under Lord Liverpool’s administration, and afterwards as Gover- 
nor of Madras. e was son-in-law of the first Lord Harris, and 
was himself present at some of the later scenes which he describes 
in that gallant nobleman’s life. The book is written without 
any pretension, and is clearly a labour of love. But it. is full of 
interest to those who delight to trace the effect which the cha- 
racter of individuals has had in building up the fortunes of this 
mighty empire, while they were achieving their own elevation 
from insignificance to renown. Lord Bacon tells us, 


‘That history which may be called just and perfect history is of 
three kinds, according to the object which it propoundeth, or pretendeth 
to represent: for it either representeth a time, ora person, or an action. 
The first we call chronicles, the second lives, and the third narrations, 
or relations. Of these, although the first be the most complete and 
absolute kind of history, and hath most estimation and glory, yet the 
second exceedeth it in profit and use, and the third in variety and sin- 
cerity; for the history of princes representeth the magnitude of actions, 
and the public faces and deportment of persons, and passeth over in 
silence the smaller passages and motions of men and matters. But 
such being the workmanship of God, as he doth hang the greatest 
weight upon the smallest vices, ‘ maxima @ minimis suspendens,’ it comes 
therefore to pass, that such histories do rather set forth the pomp of 
business, than the true and inward record thereof. But lives, if they be 
well written, propounding to themselves a person, to represent in 
whom actions both greater and smaller, public and private, have 
commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, native, and lively 
representation.”—Bacon’s Adv. of Learning, Book u. 


The present period is certainly not barren of these contribu- 
tions to history. During the last ten years a greater number of 
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biographies of our distinguished countrymen has appeared than 
during the fifty years which preceded them, and they are, gene- 
rally speaking, among the most valuable additions to our national 
library. Much, of course, depends upon the right feeling, as well 
as the ability with which they are executed, and those in which 
the moral is so pointed as to awaken the attention of the reader 
to the faults and the virtues of the hero deserve a far higher 
meed of praise, than those which content themselves with a bare 
recital of his achievements. 

In the biographical work before us we are enabled to trace the 
development of those faculties and qualities which, under the 
guidance of steady principles, conducted the first Lord Harris, the 
founder of the fortunes of his family, to well-merited honours and 
distinction. The father of Lord Harris was a poor curate, with the 
not unfrequent, though rather inconvenient appendage of a large 
family, the eldest of whom, George, was by the aid of a relation 
sent for a short time to Westminster School, and soon afterwards 
a friend in office, the brother of the Marquis of Granby, who had 
been at college with his father, and remained mutate memor toga, 
procured for him an ensigncy in the 5th regiment of foot. The 
perils and vicissitudes of a soldier’s life contributed to form and 
strengthen the principal features both of his moral and his intel- 
lectual character; the “moving accidents by flood and field” 
of his professional life were well calculated to call forth and con- 
firm the clear understanding and steady good sense which marked 
the latter; and the humble piety, dauntless courage, warm affec- 
tions, and extreme sensitiveness to the obligations of duty which 
adorned the former. In order to finish the sketch of his character, 
we would add, with the permission of metaphysicians, a certain 
simplicity of manners and constitutional firmness of nerve, and 
cheerfulness of spirits, which appear to have never deserted him. 
Soon after he had joined his regiment, he saved, at the imminent 
peril of his own life, that of a brother officer, who was bathing in 
the Ouse, and his extreme but natural modesty in receiving thanks 
for what he considered a common act of humanity won for him, 
no less than the gallantry of the action itself, the esteem of his 
regiment. But it was after his purchase of a lieutenancy in 
1769, that his character was put to one of the severest tests it 
ever underwent. The commander of his regiment was a Captain 
Bell, who had taken our young ensign, then in his 17th year, 
under his especial care and protection, and they contracted a 
warm friendship for each other. One day, upon a most trifling 
pretext, Lieutenant Harris received from his friend and com- 
manding officer a challenge to meet him, without seconds, but with 
swords and pistols, at the ruined abbey of Cashel, where the regi- 
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ment was then quartered. This lad of nineteen obeyed the 
strange summons, and, after literally helping his antagonist to 
climb over a wall, stood to be deliberately fired at twice, though 
narrowly escaping the first shot, without attempting to hit Captain 
Bell; he then again helped his. adversary to get over the wall, 
and they returned home. As might be expected, the incipient 
madness of Captain Bell broke out so violently that he was soon 
afterwards placed in the confinement in which he died; not, 
however, before he had told the story of the duel to a most dis- 
tinguished, gallant, and eccentric officer, Sir William Medows. 


“The consequences were,” writes Lord Harris in a memorandum 
which he subsequently made of this event, “‘ the warm friendship of Sir 
William Medows, which ultimately led me to fame and fortune—the 
giving me such a confidence in myself, as to convince me that no dan- 
gers or difficulties could ever make me act in an unbecoming manner ; 
and, lastly, enabling me to preserve a command over my passions and 
temper in many after scenes of trial and annoyance.” 


He borrowed soon afterwards from his brother a sufficient sum 
of money to enable him to purchase a company, which was in 
fact the main foundation of his fortune; it is singularly charac- 
teristic both of the strength and nobleness of his character, that 
by continued exertions of self-denial, shown in rigid and unde- 
viating economy, he enabled himself to repay to his brother the 
1100/7. he had so opportunely bestowed on him. In 1774, his 
regiment was suddenly ordered to embark for America, to aid in 
carrying on that ill-advised and worse-executed scheme of war, 
which was destined to receive such an inglorious termination, 
though the young captain, like every other British officer, 
foresaw no possibility of any other event than the speedy annihila- 
tion of the rebels. His first service was to cover the retreat of 
a detachment, in which half his company and his lieutenant were 
killed. In this short essay of actual service his presence of mind 
and his humanity were equally conspicuous. His next engage- 
ment was the memorable attack on Buaoker’s-hill; his share in it 
is thus described in his own words :-— 


“We had made a breach in their fortifications which I had twice 
mounted, encouraging the men to follow me, and was ascending a third 
time when a ball grazed the top of my head, and I fell, deprived of 
sense and motion. My lieutenant, Lord Rawdon, caught me in his 
arms, and, believing me dead, endeavoured to remove my body from the 
spot, to save my body from being trampled on ; the motion, while it hurt 
me, restored my senses, and I articulated, For God’s sake let me die in 
peace !” 


He was trepanned, amusing himself during the operation by 
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looking into his own brain with the help of a looking-glass, and 
finally recovered. In 1779, he was shot through the leg in the 
attack at Bunker’s-hill ; a few days afterwards he was present at the 
battle of Brandywine, seated however in a chaise with the bag- 
gage on account of his wound ; but this was a durance not to 
be borne on such a day, and seizing a horse without a saddle, he 
took his share in the glory of the day, in which his friend and 
protector Medows was desperately wounded. Soon afterwards he 
writes home :— 

“‘T am on the tip-top of fortune’s wheel, and if they want to write to 
me they may direct to Major Harris, Commander of the Grenadiers, 
second in command under Brigadier-General Medows.” 


His promotion to a majority had filled his heart with hap- 
piness; he saw nothing but visions of retirement and marriage, 
and he writes with most amiable feeling to his future wife, that 
though his views are enlarged,— 


“The most pleasing object I see among them (and perhaps the only 
certain one) is, that we shall now be entitled sometimes to throw a 
guinea extraordinary to the poor, that we could before have ill afforded.” 


It is not surprising that the writer of such sentiments as these 
should, in all good and evil which befell him, ever acknowledge in 
a true Christian spirit the hand of God. 

In 1778, he embarked with General Medows upon a secret 
expedition which was destined against St. Lucia. While General 
Prescott was employed in securing the bay, General Medows 

ushed forward under the heat of a burning sun, and seized on the 
important Post of Vigie, which commanded the north side of the 
harbour. The French commander, D’Estaing, seeing that General 
Medows had cut himself off from the main body of the army, 
and had rendered a retreat impossible, determined to direct his 
whole force against this small detachment; that he did not 
succeed, that his apparently certain victory was turned into an 
ignominious defeat, was mainly due to the intrepidity of Major 
Harris, and the confidence which his gallant bearing infused into 
his handful of troops, when even the gallant Medows had thought 
all was lost but their honour. 


“‘T hope,” writes Major Harris, “I am not profane in attributing 
our success almost to the immediate interference of Providence! Some 
circumstances would, I humbly presume, bear me through, that the 
hand of the Almighty was stretched out towards us, or how could 
it happen that 1300 bayonets with sixty rounds of ammunition in 
charge of the men (seldom over-careful even of this article) with only 
four six-pounders, should beat off, and kill or wound many more of the 
enemy than their own numbers ?” 
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This almost incredible fact is also to be found recorded by the 
pen of Burke in the Annual Register of the year. Soon after his 
return to England his regiment was ordered to Ireland, and on 
the voyage, his characteristic quality, presence of mind, and the 
ascendancy he acquired over all who were associated with him, 
was very remarkably displayed. An incompetent captain having 
run the ship into a most perilous situation off the Irish coast, near 
Kinsale, the crew mutinied and refused to obey any orders but 
those of Major Harris, and these after many hours of extreme peril 
were successful in saving both crew and ship. This event took 
place in 1780. During the next eight years he passed his life in 
various country quarters, his family increased, his old love of 
retirement returned with increased strength, and at last he 
resolved to sell his commission, and, with the money it produced, 
settle with his family in Canada. He went to London for this 
purpose. 

**On his arrival (says his biographer), he accidentally met Sir Wil- 
liam Medows, in St. James’s Street, and after mutual expressions of 
friendship and affection, awakened by the casual meeting of two such 
comrades in past dangers, he explained the purpose of his visit to town, 
and his future intentions. Sir William listened with impatience to the 
story, and asked if he had actually received the money, and if the new 
commission had been actually signed by the king. He was told there 
would be the delay of another day in consequence of the Princess 
Amelia’s death. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ Harris, you sha’n’t sell out, you shall 
go with me as secretary and aide-de-camp. I am just appointed Governor 
of Bombay, and your presence will be a host to me. I'll go directly 
and stop the sale.’ ” 


Accordingly the sale was stopped. After a few years spent at 
Bombay, General Medows was removed to the more arduous and 
responsible government of Madras, and took with him the aide-de- 
camp who proved, as he had foreseen, “a host to him.” This was 
the most unexpected tide in Major Harris’s affairs, which, taken 
at the flood, led him on to a greatness beyond the flight of the 
most extravagant aspirations of his youth, which had long been 
banished from his calm, firm, and happy mind. His sphere of 
action was suddenly widened ; he was transplanted to those distant 
oriental scenes which were destined, as they were fitted, to call forth 
the attributes of the most distinguished soldiers and statesmen of 
Europe. The British power in India at this period, in spite 
of Clive and Hastings, was still in a critical state, and in no mom 
so much so as at Madras, neighbour to an enemy whose equal 
India has never since or before produced in intensity of hate, 
religious, hereditary, and personal, to the British name, and in 
abundance of means to execute the purpose of that hate upon his 
detested and sometimes vanquished foes. Tippoo, the ruler of 
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Mysore, was, in every thing but the accident of walking on two 
legs, the tiger which he adored, and which his name denoted. It 
would require the pen of Livy to describe with justice the “ in- 
humana crudelitas,” and “ perfidia plusquam Jndica” of this 
ferocious despot. About the year 1759, his father, Hyder Ali, 
had enlisted an army of freebooters (gathered from all the parts of 
Western India in which those scourges of mankind abounded), in 
the service of the Rajah of Mysore; in a few years, according to 
the approved oriental precedent, he had dethroned his master and 
his benefactor and seized the kingdom, and he soon extended his 
ravages to all the surrounding country. Most English readers, 
strangely incurious as they are of the history of our magnificent 
Indian empire, are acquainted with the desolation he brought 
upon the Carnatic, so that up to the gates of Madras the 
country, which had been as the garden of Eden, became 
now a howling wilderness; for who that has once read can ever 
forget the wondrous power of language in which that desolation 
and the character of the desolators is described by Mr. Burke 
in his ever-memorable speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. 
More than once the dreadful whirlwind of Mysorean cavalry, 
rushing through the passes of the mountain range called the 
Ghauts, which divide Mysore from the Carnatic, had swept, into a 
captivity worse ten thousand times than death, officers and 
soldiers of the British forces, which they had defeated. His son, 
Tippoo, had succeeded to his father’s usurped throne in 1782; 
the father had certainly more qualities of a statesman than 
Tippoo, though they have been exaggerated by the highest 
colouring of morbid paradox, and we cannot agree with Lord 
Brougham, in his able life of Marquis Wellesley, that Tippoo had 
the faintest pretensions to these attributes. Both father and son 
had the sagacity to profit by the advice and aid of French officers, 
Nazarenes, whom for this reason only they detested less than the 
English. No Indian potentate had ever possessed such abundant 
and well-organized implements of war. A hundred pieces of 
ordnance were frequently moved during these campaigns with a 
rapidity far superior to that with which English artillery could be 
moved, while the velocity with which his cavalry charged, and the 
general rapidity with which Tippoo’s movements were executed, is 
described by our officers as scarcely credible. In 1784, when the 
gallant resistance of Colonel Campbell had caused Tippoo to 
waste the half of his army in the fruitless siege of Mangalore, 
and when Colonel Fullerton was on his march to Seringapatam, 
determined to set free the British prisoners from sufferings too 
horrible to be named, and to wreak deserved vengeance on the 
head of their atrocious tormentor—at that very moment the 
British Government and the Court of Directors proclaimed peace 
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with Tippoo—justifying themselves in India for such a measure 
by a reference to our European relations—that is, our rela- 
tions with France; and in England, by a reference to the im- 

verished finances—a false peace founded on false reasons— 
‘¢ false blood to false blood joined.” France would not have made 
war for Tippoo’s sake alone, and Fullerton had shown he could 
maintain an army without remittances, while no one denied the 
hoarded treasures of Seringapatam. This hollow peace con- 
tinued till the arrival of General Medows, at Madras, and Major 
Harris, in 1790. Lord Cornwallis, the second Governor-General, 
had ruled India since 1786, not indeed with the brilliant talents 
of his predecessor, Warren Hastings, but with prudence, good 
sense, and perfect integrity, and during three years of tranquillity 
his government had acquired order and strength to meet. the exi- 
gencies of a new conflict with the tiger, whose invasion of our ally, the 
Rajah of Travancore, a district at the bottom of the Indian penin- 
sula, was the immediate cause of the war. Before the beginning of 
1791, our ally was reinstated in his dominions, and Tippoo stripped 
of all his occupations on the coast of Malabar. On the night of 
the 6th of February, 1792, that successful attack was made on 
the fortified camp and the island of Seringapatam which closed 
the war. But terrible had been the sufferings of our troops from 
disease, want of provision, the incessant rains, and bad manage- 
ment about those essential, indispensable instruments of Indian 
warfare, the draft bullocks—and once in the very hour of victory, 
before the face of Seringapatam itself, these evils had compelled 
the conqueror to break up his camp, burst his guns, and retreat 
before a vanquished foe. Throughout this campaign, and especi- 
ally at the storming of the Pettah of Bangalore, of the fortresses 
of Bangalore, Severndroog, and Nundydroog, Major Harris bore 
a distinguished part. But God had destined this scourge of 
Southern India to survive yet longer—the measure of his iniqui- 
ties was not yet full. Lord Cornwallis concluded a second treaty 
with this sanguinary, faithless tyrant. The feeble administration 
of Sir John Shore had succeeded to that of Lord Cornwallis, and 
Major Harris had passed through the grade of major-general to 
that of lieutenant-general, and become commander of the forces 
at Madras, when on the 22d of May, 1798, “a day (says his 
biographer) ever to be remembered in the annals of British 
India, because we date from it a new and splendid era in our his- 
tory,” Lord Mornington arrived in the Madras roads. At the 
Cape he had become aware of Tippoo’s embassy to the French at 
the Mauritius, and of various proofs: that he was only waiting a 
convenient moment to spring upon his unprepared foes—and at 
the Cape Lord Mornington’s great genius embraced the resolu- 
tion and prepared the plan, afterwards but little changed, which 
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was to rid the European and Hindoo of the worst of foes, and to 
build yet higher the edifice of British power in a manner worthy 
of its original architects, Hastings and Clive. But Lord Morn- 
ington looked around him for instruments to execute his grand 
design—he looked anxiously, knowing well that, unless those 
could be found whose head and heart were worthy of the task, his 
whole scheme would fail—he looked anxiously, but not in vain ; he 
found them in Lord Clive, the governor (son of the hero of 
Plassey), and General Harris, the commander of the forces at 
Madras, but especially in the latter, as he never ceased at the 
time and afterwards with real magnanimity to avow—and incident 
to this magnanimity was the true wisdom which induced Lord 
Mornington from first to last to place implicit and unreserved 
confidence in General Harris—it was well repaid ; the unflinching 
firmness of the man he trusted counterbalanced the palsying effect 
produced by the dismay of the other authorities (excepting always 
Lord Clive) at Madras. That general communicated to Mr. Webbe, 
the chief secretary at Madras, and one of the ablest civilians in 
India, the secret dispatch of the governor-general, containing the 
development of his grand scheme ; the bearer of the communica- 
tion was the writer of the work before us, and he thus describes 
the effect produced :— 


“ As I had enjoyed many opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
this extraordinary man (Mr. Webbe), and knew with what deference 
his opinions were regarded in the settlement, I was dismayed by the 
expressions of astonishment and alarm which this communication called 
forth from Mr. Webbe, which were too remarkable to be ever forgot by 
me. Our unprepared state for war, in the absence of a large portion of 
our troops in the eastern islands; our empty treasury, and bankrupt 
credit at Madras; all the horrors of Hyder’s merciless invasion of the 
Carnatic, of Tippoo’s sanguinary destruction of Colonel Baillie’s de- 
tachment, Sir Hector Munro’s disgraceful retreat to Madras, and the 
first failure of Lord Cornwallis against Seringapatam, rushed at once 
into Mr. Webbe’s mind after reading Lord Mornington’s létter, and he 
exclaimed, with bitterness and grief, ‘I can anticipate nothing but a 
return of shocking disasters from a premature attack upon Tippoo in 
our present disabled condition, and the impeachment of Lord Morning- 
ton for his temerity.’ ” 


All the leading men in the settlement to whom the scheme was 
imparted shared these opinions. But neither Lord Wellesley’s 
confidence in the wisdom of his plan nor General Harris’s de- 
termination to execute it were to be shaken, though the latter 
drew up an able paper, in which all the difficulties relating to 
the preparation, and the requisite army, and the line of march, 
were fully brought to Lord Mornington’s attention. A year was 
in consequence allowed for preparation, but the resolution to 
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anticipate the attack meditated by Tippoo, with the co-operation 
of French troops, on the Malabar coast, by marching to Seringa- 
patam, was steadily adhered to. The policy of the Indian balance 
of power, advocated by Webbe and others, was (to use that gen- 
tleman’s own language from a memorandum in the work before 
us), ‘ the preservation of Tippoo as a power of India, and the 
balance between him, the Mahrattas and the Nizam by our supe- 
rior force.” Lord Mornington saw that this system, if ever good, 
was effete. He resolved to have as efficient allies in this war the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas ; both were more than suspected to be 
hostile to us. At Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam, where a 
French subsidiary force was maintained, by a stroke of vigorous 

olicy, admirably executed, an English force was substituted for 
it, and the French officers and men sent under our care home. 
By another effort, Poonah, the capital of the Mahrattas, governed 
by the Peishwah, was freed from the terror of Scindiah, and 
compelled, from interest at least, to be our ally. A Bombay army 
under General Stuart, to march along the Malabar coast, and 
through an invasion of Tippoo’s territories join the main army 
under General Harris, was prepared. But Lord Wellesley’s 
dispatches, aided by the sketch drawn by Lord Brougham in his 
life of that nobleman, should be resorted to for obtaining an ade- 
quate notion of the wisdom and comprehensiveness of his scheme. 
Still, however, without a careful perusal of the latter part of the 
volume before us, this great epoch in our Indian history can be 
but ill understood. The accounts in these pages are taken from 
three sources—General Harris’s public dispatches, his very in- 
teresting private journal, and the confirming statement of Sir 
David Baird. Whoever reads these pages will see how all the 
qualities of General Harris, to which we have already alluded, shone 
forth with the brightest lustre; his forethought, the admirable 
order of his military dispositions, his patience, constancy of pur- 
pose, ever-vigilant circumspection, and his sagacity, strengthened 
by long experience, and stimulated not depressed by the great 
responsibility of his position. The reader will remark the mo- 
desty which made him at first to decline that command which he 
knew so well how to wield —the magnanimity with which, when no 
funds were forthcoming to raise the requisite number of soldiers, 
he made himself responsible for them, and so silenced the op- 
posers of Lord Mornington’s policy—the piety which for every 
step of victory rendered due thanks to Him that giveth the vic- 
tory—the firmness with which he resisted all advice and all 
attempts to swerve from his fixed purpose of avoiding the fate of 
Lord Cornwallis, and of appearing before Seringapatam only to 
leave it when the British flag was waving from its battlements. 
He will be struck with the various anecdotes of no mean interest, 
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the account recorded in General Harris’s journal of Colonel 
Wellesley’s appearance in his tent, after his failure in the attack 
on the tope, the sagacity and kindness of the general in affording 
him an early opportunity of redeeming the failure; and no doubt 
the general often thought in after times that the little word 
“‘ Assaye” contained a sufficient answer to those who maligned 
the motives of his confidence in Colonel Wellesley. One other 
anecdote we must notice before we conclude, in the words of the 
biographer :— 

**The hour appointed by the commander-in-chief for the storm, one 
o'clock, hud nearly arrived, when a little before this time, while General 
Harris was sitting alone in his tent, anxiously reflecting upon the course 
he had resolved upon if the Sultaun should succeed in beating off 
the first assailants, Captain Malcolm (afterwards Sir John Malcolm) 
came into his tent, and, seeing him full of thought, cheerily exclaimed, 
‘Why, my Lord, so thoughtful?’ ‘ Malcolm,’ said the general, ‘ this 
is no time for compliments, we have serious work on hand; don’t 
you see that the European sentry over my tent is so weak, from 
want of food and exhaustion, that a Sepoy could push him down ? 
we must take this fort or we must perish in the attempt—I have ordered 
General Baird to persevere in his attack to the last extremity: if he is 
beat off, Wellesley is to proceed with the troops from the trenches: if 
he also should not succeed, I shall put myself at the head of the army, 
for success is necessary to our existence.” 





The attack was successful; in a few hours Seringapatam, the 
stronghold of the usurper whose name had filled India with 
terror, the far-famed capital of Mysore, looking down with appar- 
ently impregnable fortifications upon the sparkling waters of 
the Cavery, which encircled it, with all its vast military equip- 
ments, and all its accumulated treasure, was under the com- 
mand of the humble curate’s son. Tippoo was found among a 
heap of slain. His ferocity was not coupled with cowardice. 
We have no other eulogy to pass upon him. Many readers of 
this work have, we are convinced, repeated the words of the Duke 
of Wellington, in one of his dispatches, ‘ It is a fact not suffi- 
ciently known, that General Harris himself conducted the details 
of the victorious army which he commanded in Mysore.” 

Towards the close of the little volume before us, there is one 
chapter with the title “* Correction of some mis-statements in Mr. 
Alison’s history.” We select one specimen, which, from the 
illustrious character of the principal person in the legend, cannot 
be uninteresting to our readers, p. 349 :— 


‘“* Mr. Alison’s description of the first operations of the siege is of 
the same character. He says, ‘The camp was formed opposite to the 
south-western side of the fortress. The army from Bombay effected 
its junction on the 9th. The apprvaches were conducted with great 
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vigour. In the course of these operations, much annoyance was expe- 
rienced from an advanced post of the Sultaun’s, placed on a rocky 
eminence near the walls, from whence a destructive fire, chiefly with 
rockets, was kept up on the parties working in the trenches. In order 
to put a stop to this harassing warfare, an attack on the post during 
the night was resolved on, and entrusted to Colonel Wellesley and 
Colonel Shaw. This nocturnal encounter would be of little import- 
ance, were it not rendered remarkable by a circumstance as rare as it is 
memorable, and worthy of being recorded for the encouragement of 
young officers exposed to early disaster—a failure by Wellington ! 

***Col. Wellesley, on entering the rocky eminence, near the Sultaun- 
pettah tope, was assailed on all sides with so severe a fire that both the 
33rd regiment and sepoy battalions,’ which he commanded, were thrown 
into disorder, and he was obliged to fall back to the camp; and such 
was the confusion which prevailed, owing to the darkness of the night, 
that he arrived there, accompanied only by Colonel Mackenzie. The 
young officer proceeded at midnight to the general’s tent, at first much 
agitated, but, finding General Harris not yet awake, he threw himself 
on the table of the tent, and fell asleep,—a fact, in such a moment, 
singularly characteristic of the imperturbable character of the future 
hero of Torres Vedras.’ 

‘This is a mis-statement both of facts and dates. The Bombay army 
did not join till the 14th of April. The Madras army arrived before 
Seringapatam on the Sth of April, and on the same night General 
Harris ordered the attacks to be made by Colonel Shaw and Colonel 
Wellesley, not on a rocky eminence near the walls, but on the Sultaun- 
pettah tope, and the banks of the water-course which ran through it, 
nearly three miles from the fort. No annoyance had been sustained 
from Tippoo’s troops, nor had we any trenches for many days after- 
wards. The nature of Colonel Wellesley’s failure has been already fully 
described (pp. 210-223) and it has been shown that he made his report 
at twelve o'clock at night to the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
anxiously waiting to receive it. What is therefore stated of General 
Harris, ‘ not being yet awake’ at midnight, and of Colonel Wellesley's 
throwing himself on the table, and falling fast asleep before he had 
made his report to General Harris, as a ‘ fact singularly characteristic 
of the imperturbable character of the future hero of Torres Vedras,’ is 
mere fable. Mr. Alison goes on to state, ‘General Harris next morning 
drew out the troops for a second attack, and offered the command to 
General Baird, but that generous officer suggested that Colonel Wel- 
lesley should be again intrusted with the command. But for the 
elevation of mind which prompted both General Harris and General 
Baird to overlook this casual failure, and intrust the next attack to the 
defeated officer, the fate of the world might have been different, and the 
star of the future conqueror of Napoleon extinguished in an obscure 
nocturnal encounter in an Indian water-course.’ 

‘General Baird’s evidence upon this subject, given only the year 


1 Colonel Wellesley had no Sepoy battalion with him. 
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before he died, proves that this story is not true. That he suggested 
nothing to General Harris respecting Colonel Wellesley, and that there 
was nothing calling for the display of any elevation of mind, either from 
General Harris or General Baird, however natural it would have been 
for both to have shown this character in the highest degree, if any occa- 
sion had required it. The only thing which called for the Commander- 
in-Chief’s indulgence on the morning of the 6th of April, was the 
blunder in the Adjutant-general’s office, in not duly advising Colonel 
Wellesley of the time when he was to be on the parade, to command the 
second attack on the Sultaunpettah tope.” 


These inaccuracies are rather of a dramatic than an historical 
character. 


“The events of the 4th of May (according to the language of the 
governor-general’s order in council), while they have surpassed even 
the sanguine expectations of the governor-general in council, have re- 
vived the reputation of the British arms in India, to a degree of splen- 
dour and glory unrivalled in the military history of this quarter of the 
globe, and seldom approached in any part of the world. The lustre of 
this victory can be equalled only by the substantial advantages which it 
proposes to establish, by restoring the peace and safety of the British in 
India on a durable foundation of genuine security.” 


No one acquainted with Indian history will deny that the effect 
produced by the reduction of the Mysorean power is justly de- 
scribed in these words. Soon afterwards Lord Mornington 
writes to Mr. Dundas, the president of the board of control :—- 


‘*T have already had repeated occasion to express to you my feelings 
of public and private gratitude towards Lieutenant-Genera] Harris, as 
well as to explain the strong grounds on which both these senti- 
ments are founded in my mind. The share which General Harris has 
received of the prize taken at Seringapatam has placed his fortune 
above the want of any public aid : otherwise I have no doubt that the 
magnitude of his services would have insured to him a liberal and muni- 
ficent provision from the East India Company. Under Lieutenant- 
General Harris’s actual circumstances, I should hope that his Majesty 
might deem it proper to confer a distinguished mark of honour upon 
that deserving officer, and, impressed as I am with the importance of the 
conquest achieved under Lieutenant-General Harris’s command, I trust 
that his Majesty will confer no honours on General Harris below those 
of the order of the Bath, and of a peerage of Great Britain. It is my 
duty to state to you, that any honours inferior to these would not meet 
the public opinion entertained in India with respect to the importance 
of the late victories, nor satisfy that sentiment of honourable pride 
which they have diffused through every branch of the civil and military 
service in this country. I must, therefore, make it my most anxious 
and earnest request to you that you will omit no endeavour to obtain 
for Lieutenant-General Harris the honours which he has so well 
merited.” 
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The answer of General Harris to Lord Mornington, when ap- 
prised of the honours intended for him, is eminently characteristic 
of the real nobleness and simplicity of his nature. After depre- 
cating honours which neither he nor Mrs. Harris wished for, he 
adds :— 


‘Indeed, my dear Lord, you could not have puzzled me more, sup- 
posing I was solicitous to succeed, than by asking me what title I 
should choose to take? An humble clergyman’s son, thrown very early 
in life into the army, entirely a soldier of fortune, with scarce any assist- 
ance save his own exertions, is little likely to have any hereditary place 
he would choose to commemorate, and in my instance the 5th regiment 
has been twenty-six years my constant home.” 


We would fain for the honour of our country pass over in 
silence the incredible treatment which this distinguished officer 
received at the hands of the country he had so well served. The 
grossest misrepresentations and calumnies obscured for some time 
the sense of his service, both in the minds of the East India Com- 
pany and of the Government. The latter withheld from him all 
marks of distinction; the former exerted every effort to deprive 
him of half his share of the prize booty. However, 


‘* Fair truth at last her radiant beams shall raise, 
And malice vanquished heighten virtue’s praise.” 


And never was the moral conveyed in these beautiful lines 
more fully exemplified. After six years of litigation, both in the 
Court of Chancery and before the Privy Council, his share of the 
prize was confirmed to him, his enemies signally defeated, and his 
bright character burst through all the mists with which the mean 
acts of mean persons had for a moment surrounded it. Fifteen 
years after the capture of Seringapatam, Mr. Perceval, then 
prime minister, who was certainly a just man, perused a memorial 
which General Harris had been with difficulty persuaded to draw 
up in his own vindication, examined the case himself, became 
convinced of its truth, and was eager to retract the hostile 
opinion which he had previously formed. In 1815, the General was 
created Baron Harris of Seringapatam, and received the order of 
the Bath, and shortly afterwards the governorship of Dumbarton 
Castle. Lord Harris passed the rest of his time-honoured life 
at Belmont, a place near Faversham, which he had purchased in 
the county of Kent—he lived to a good old age, but not without 
experiencing those misfortunes which Juvenal has so pathetically 
described as i-cident to that general but too often mistaken object 
of human wishes, length of years—he grew old in mourning for 
many of his children, among others a gallant son who fell at the 
storming of New Orleans, in America. But he lived to see his eldest 
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son earn for himself a reputation scarcely, if at all, less brilliant 
than his own. In the journal kept by General Harris shortly 
before the storming of Seringapatam, is this entry, ‘‘ Shook hands 
with George, and bid him do his duty.” George did his duty on 
that occasion, being one of the first to enter the breach of 
Seringapatam, and was sent home with the captured colours. And 
on many other occasions he rendered brilliant military services to 
his country, which were gloriously closed by Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo ; at which ever-memorable period he commanded the 
73rd regiment, assisted in covering the retreat at Quatre Bras, 
and at Waterloo, being in square with the 30th regiment, he 
withstood during the whole of that fearful day the repeated 
charges of the French cavalry, made under cover of the unceasing 
fire of one of the French batteries, till his regiment was literally 
cut to pieces, 50 remaining unwounded out of 600 men. When 
the peril of the day was almost over, while cheering his men and 
waving his sword, Colonel Harris received a severe wound, which 
placed his life for some time in jeopardy. 

Comparison best enables civilians to estimate the carnage of 
battles. More men were killed and wounded in the single regi- 
ment of Colonel Harris at Waterloo than in the whole army 
commanded by his father at Seringapatam. Yet it must not be 
forgotten, being a merit of no mean order, that to the admirable 
providence of General Harris is to be ascribed the economy of 
human life at Seringapatam. The grave has recently closed over 
the last of these two brave soldiers and Christian men, for such 
were both father and son. And let us observe, in conclusion, 
that it is to such as they—to men combining the enterprising 
courage and unconquerable firmness with which 


** The steady Romans shook the world,” 


with the spirit which, in the hour of defeat, is resigned to the 
wisdom, and in the hour of victory ascribes success to the mercy 
of God—with the spirit which distinguishes the Christian war- 
rior, that this country owes an everlasting debt. It is to the 
union of these attributes in the character of her children, or, per- 
haps, it may be further said,—it is to the fact that their noble 
qualities sprang from the root of religious feeling, that we are to 
look for the real cause of the unrivalled glory and the unparalleled 
greatness of the British Empire. 
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Art. II.—1. Jnstitutum Societatis Jesu ; Avenione, 1827—1838. 

Tom. 1. Bulle Pauli III. &¢ Pii VII.; Eavamen et Constitu- 
tiones cum Declarationibus. 

Tom. 1. Regule cum Summario, Epistola S.P.N., Monita 


Generalia, &c. 
Tom. 111. Deereta a [* ad VI™ Congreg. 
Tom. 1v. Decretaa VII* ad XXI™ Congreg. 
Tom. v. Canones, Indices Decretorum, Censure et Pracepta, 
Formule Congregationum, &c. 
Tom. vi. Evwercitia Spiritualia, Directorium, Industrie. 
Tom. vit. Ordinationes Generalium, Instructiones, et Index 


generalis. 
2. Histoire religieuse, politique e littéraire de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, composée sur les Documents inédits et authentiques, par 
J. Crétineau-Joty. 5 tomes. Paris, 1844-5. 


3. Documents Historiques, Critiques, Apologétiques, concernant la 
Compagnie de Jésus. 3 tomes. Paris, 1827—1830. 

4. Del Existence e de l'Institut des Jésuites, par le R. P. ve 
Ravienan, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Mémoire de M. vE 
VaTIMESNIL, sur les Associations Religieuses non autorisées. 
Quatrieéme Edition. Paris, 1844. 

5. Les Constitutions des Jésuites avec les Déclarations. Texte 
Latin Wapres Védition de Prague. Traduction nouvelle. 


Paris, 1843. 

6. Des Jésuites, par MM. Micuerer e Quiner. Sixidme 
Edition. Paris, 1844. 

7. Les Jésuites et 1 Université, par F. Géinin, professeur a la 
faculté des lettres de Strasbourg. Deuxidme Edition. Paris, 1844. 


“Tur Jesuits, the Jesuits!” was the exclamation of the unhappy 
statesman who at the beginning of last year suddenly started up 
in the midst of his affrighted colleagues, during the deliberations 
of a cabinet council, under the influence of a fit of fever-frenzy. 
“The Jesuits, The Jesuits!” is the war-ery of the frantic 
multitudes which for more than a twelvemonth have filled the 
valleys of Switzerland with agitation, civil war, and murder. “ The 
Jesuits, The Jesuits!” is the note of alarm sounded at this 
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time, among ourselves, by those who look upon our ancient 
Constitution in Church and State as upon the safeguard both 
of our civil liberties and of our religious privileges. We have no 
sympathy with the empty philosophism by which the University 
of France endeavours to discipline the minds of the rising gene- 
ration into artificial enthusiasm for the social system erected 
upon the uncouth and unsafe foundation of the barricades; still 
less can we have aught in common with that wild spirit of 
Democracy, which has been drained off during the last thirty 
years from the different monarchies of Europe into the Swiss 
republics, as into a common cesspool of political offscourings, 
and being pent up there within a narrow space, without any 
outlet, is venting itself from time to time by violent revulsions 
and lawless outbreaks. But we do sympathize most fully, most 
deeply, with the sense of alarm which recent measures, and, still 
more, recent occurrences, have excited among ourselves; and 
the more we reflect upon the tone of mind, and the habits of 
thought and action which have led to a legislative dereliction of 
our Protestant principles, and to extensive defections from our 
Protestant camp, the clearer and firmer becomes our conviction, 
that so far from the alarm being groundless, we are, both in 
a political and a religious point of view, standing on the brink 
of a fearful precipice. 

If the question turned merely upon some one or more of the 
causes of public distemper and perplexity, which in the natural 
course of human affairs must necessarily develope themselves 
periodically in the social body, in the same way as ill humours 
gathering from time to time breed distempers in the natural body ; 
if, for instance, the extensive pressure of poverty upon the 
labouring classes, the want of an adequate provision for their 
spiritual instruction and the proper training of their children, 
the increase of pauperism and of crime outrunning the increase 
of population; or if, on the other hand, the mercenary materialism 
of the great body of the trading portion of the community, the 
luxury and listless selfishness prevalent among the higher classes, 
the absence of public principle and public confidence, brought 
about by a system of expediency and political tergiversation ; 
if, worse than all, the lukewarmness towards works of charity 
and piety, the contentiousness for trifles, and indifference to 
great and eternal interests, which we have to deplore in a vast 
proportion of the nominal members of our Church; if any, or 
all of these,—or if even that greatest of all our difficulties, the 
monster difficulty of the British Empire, starving, superstitious, 
disaffected, demagogized Ireland,—were all that we have to con- 
tend against, though we should see great and pressing dangers, 
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yet we might contemplate our position without alarm; we 
might with a calm and resolute eye look about for remedies. 
But we have not only all these and many more evils of a 
threatening character to encounter, but we have opposed to 
us, ready and eager for the conflict, intensely stimulated by the 
hope of making us an easy prey, closely allied with our most 
powerful foreign, with our most insidious domestic enemies, lying 
in wait upon our shores, in the heart of the Empire, and in the 
bosom of the Church, an enemy more subtle than any enemy 
in human form ever was, and that enemy bent upon our ruin, 
more than he ever was upon the ruin of any Church or State. 
That enemy is the Society of Jesuits, a body of men united, by 
the absolute control of one presiding will, as one man; a giant, 
like the giants of ancient fable, a centimanus G'yges, and not 
centimanus only, but centiceps ; a human monster, present in an 
hundred places at once, with hundreds, ay, thousands of eyes 
to spy, thousands of heads to scheme, thousands of hands to 
execute, and thousands of tongues to beguile and to deceive, 
but one soul, one will, to direct the whole; a monster whose 
life never dies out, whose devices are numberless and ever 
changing, but the fell purpose, the bitter hatred, especially 
towards our Church and State, one, perpetual and unchanged. 
No contemptible enemy, forsooth, if this be not an exaggerated 
picture. Whether it be so or not, the sequel will show. Some, 
it is true, think that such apprehensions are altogether ground- 
less, and laugh them to scorn. The Jesuits, they say, belong 
to another age than that which prints and travels by steam, diffuses 
knowledge and conveys intelligence with lightning speed; which 
dallies with Mammon, and laughs at Beelzebub; which inves- 
tigates every thing and believes nothing: in such an age as this, 
surely it is ridiculous to be afraid of an order which received its 
death-blow seventy years ago. But they forget, if indeed they 
ever knew, that the order of Jesuits has kept pace with past 
ages, and not only kept pace with them, but far outstripped them 
in the race of intelligence ; that in the art of turning every new 
feature of the world to account for its own ends, that order has 
never been surpassed by any man, or body of men; that even its 
partial and temporary defeat has only served to place its inex- 
tinguishable tenacity of purpose and its gigantic strength in a 
new light; for while it maintained itself in the hour of its weak- 
ness and apparent death by the support of those who, of all 
others, were the most unlikely to come to its aid—by the support 
of two powers, one of which it denounced as atheistical, and 
branded the other as schismatic, it compelled, and that before 
one generation had passed away, the very power whose sovereignty 
VOL. V.— NO. IX.—MARCH, 1846. c 
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it owned, and by whose arm it had suffered itself to be broken in 
pieces, to restore it, with many marks of repentance and affection, 
in the integrity of its former station and influence. And so 
restored it now stands again, firm and upright, 


Jam defecta vigent renovato robore membra, 


bidding defiance to the nations of the earth, but defiance, above all, 
like another Philistine, to that Church and nation which stands forth 
pre-eminently as the army of the living God'. And, whatever we 


1 That the British empire is particularly singled out at this time, as the object of 
attack by the Papal power and the Jesuits, can admit of no doubt. In the nature 
of things it must be so. The Protestantism of the continent is preying upon its own 
vitals, and has ceased to give Rome any serious uneasiness. It may seduce indi- 
viduals from her pale, but it cannot raise a Catholic testimony against the usurpation 
of the Papacy. If our Church, with her Apostolic succession, and her adherence to 
the ancient Catholic faith, could be got rid of, then would Rome have an easy 
triumph. Upon us, therefore, are her forces now principally directed. Apart from 
the many alarming symptoms of the progress of Popish principles both among our 
Churchmen and our Statesmen, apart from the amazing advances which the Papists 
have made towards the attainment of that ascendancy which is the ultimate object of 
all their outcry for equality, the direction which has been given of late to the 
Romish Missions clearly shows what is the arriére-pensée of Rome at this time. It 
is to undermine the power of Great Britain by the importation of French settlers and 
French prejudices, and the strength of the English Church by the intrusion of 
Romish bishops and Romish missionaries, into all the colonial possessions of the 
empire. Through the kindness of a gentleman who has paid much attention to the 
missionary movements of the propaganda, whose head-quarters are virtually at 
Lyons, though nominally at Rome, we are enabled to lay before our readers the 
following figures, which must convince the most incredulous. Looking over the last 
twenty years, it appears that the activity of the propaganda has increased to a most 
astonishing degree; and not only so, but that it has thrown a share of its activity 
altogether disproportionate upon the British territory. The total income of the 
propaganda at Lyons amounted 


In the year 1823 to £916. 
———- 1885 — £21,673. 
1844 — £161,408. 
The total expenditure was 
In the year 1823 — £916. 
———. 1885 — £21,663. 
1844 — £149 756. 


Of which sums there was laid out in missions throughout Great Britain and its 
dependencies 





In the year 1823 -- nil. 
— 1825 — £60. 
——— 1835 — £980. 
1844 — £40,865. 








That is to say, more than one fourth of the Romish missionary power throughout the 
world is set in motion for the overthrow of our Church, and the establishment of the 
Romish communion in her place. It will be seen, by reference to the above figures, 
that in the year 1835 the increase of missions in the British dominions bore no pro- 
portion at all to the increase of the Romish missions generally ; from that year the 
outlay for missions in the British dominions has been rapidly advancing, till, from 
one twenty-second of the total outlay of the propaganda, it rose to more than one- 
fourth. Looking at this increase in comparison with the general increase of ex- 
penditure for Romish missions, it is sixfold; looking at it by itself only, it is more 
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may think, though “ wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence,” 
yet shall neither our money, nor our wisdom be a defence to us 
against that enemy, against whom we can prevail only if we go 
forth to meet him ‘in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” 

What the position is which the Jesuit order has again assumed, 
what are its deliberate designs, its ambitious projects, and its 
daring hopes, a glance at the titles of the works prefixed to this 
article will suffice to show. There was a time when the policy 
of the Society was to work in secret, to keep its constitution and 
its affairs from the eyes of men as much as possible ; but another 
age has arisen, in which publicity is the order of the day; and 
therefore (although we do not mean to insinuate that the Jesuits 
have no seerets now), in the hearing of all the world, the Society 
proclaims, to borrow a phrase from facund George Robins, ‘“*‘ My 
name is publicity.” To say that the Jesuit order is a lover of 
darkness, because its deeds are evil, and cannot bear the light 
of day, must surely be an old wives’ fable, an idle calumny ; for, 
behold, the Society, of its own free accord, throws every thing 
open to the world’s inspection ; its constitution, its discipline, its 
rules and regulations, its proceedings past and present, the very 
records of its latest congregations at the Gesw at Rome, are pub- 
lished to the world as regularly as any report of the proceedings 
at St. Stephen’s, and that not by a “ breach of privilege,” but 
‘“‘by authority.” There is no trial to which the Society has in 
former times been subjected, no scandal that has been raised 
against it, which the Society is not ready, nay, anxious to submit 
to the revision of public opinion in this unprejudiced, this en- 
lightened age; its archives are freely thrown open, its ancient 
scrolls and parchments, those mummies of days that have been, 
and of bygone deeds, are unrolled before the wondering world. 
Why should they not? But for the darkness of former ages, 
which they did all to dissipate, the proceedings of the Jesuits 
would always have been transparent ; those simple-hearted, guile- 


than fortyfold within the last ten years. The cause of this increase is no doubt the 
encouragement which at that period Popery was beginning to receive from the 
British government. That was the time when our government was courteous, not 
to say simple, enough to send out in a king’s ship, as chaplain to a convict settle- 
ment, in the employ and pay of the British crown, that Popish firebrand, Mr. John 
Bede Polding, who is now, under the title of Archbishop of Sidney, with his three 
suffragans of Adelaide, Hobart-town, and Perth, disturbing the religious peace of 
our colonies, and treating the prelates of the established Church of the empire with 
affected scorn. The sums which are spent by the French Jesuits—for they are the 
life and soul of this propagandism—sufficiently attest the value they set upon every 
position from which they hope in course of time to undermine our political and 
ecclesiastical state. While upon their own colony of Algiers they spent in the year 
1844 only £2360, they laid out upon our colony of New Zealand £5618, and the 
still larger sum of £7280 in the preceding year, 1843. 
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less men always lived in glass houses, and how happy they are 
to have fallen at last upon a generation capable of appreciating 
their candour and cancelling the injustice of past ages; a 
generation which brings public opinion to bear upon every 
question ; for—xAvev 8) Babuarog mapeor:—none so much as the 
Jesuits will be gainers if fairly subjected to the test of public 
opinion :— 


* Grave old Tertullian,” says the 4mi de la Religion in its notice of 
M. Crétineau-Joly’s history of the Jesuits, ‘‘ used to exclaim, that 
religion required but one thing; and that was not to be condemned un- 
heard*. Being the daughter of the Gospel, the society of Jesus also is 
not afraid to see light diffused over what have been called its mysteries, 
which are mysteries only of devotion, of charity, of self-immolation, The 
serious public will in this eminently attractive work find an answer to 
the attacks and the calumnies of malevolence. As for those who have 
made up their minds to hatred, they are to be pitied ; there is no hope 
of an obstinacy which delights in blind animosities, and wilfully shuts 
its eyes to the evidence of facts."—Ami de la Religion, vol. cxxiii. 
p- 70. 


The evidence of facts, the evidence of authentic history, of 
original documents, this is what the Society of Jesus in the con- 
sciousness of its more than innocence, in the exuberance of its 
love of publicity, presents to the world with but one request, that 
it may be subjected to a searching examination, and to an impartial 
judgment*. With this request we will to the utmost extent of 








2 Nihil veritas erubescit, nisi solummodo abscondi. Tertull. adv. Valentin. c. 3. 
3 The collection entitled Documents Historiques &c. (No. 3 at the head of this 
article) is for the most part only a reprint of the most important documents and 
pamphlets connected with the controversies and proceedings against the Jesuits in 
former ages, published with the avowed object of challenging public opinion in a 
more impartial age to a revision of former judgments against them, which, it is 
alleged, were unjust, the result of blind, unreasoning prejudice. A list of the 
different articles composing the collection, many of which have become scarce, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. The first volume contains, after the preface, 
and a short account of the destruction of the Jesuits in France, 

1. Actes du Clergé de France, et du Pape Clément XIII. en faveur des Jésuites, de 
1761 a 1764. 

2. Précis pour servir de réponse aux accusations faites contre les Jésuites. Mes doutes 
sur l’'affaire présente des Jésuites. 1762. 

3. Le Rédacteur Véridique. 1762. 

4. Des Jésuites ligueurs et complices de Barriére et de Jean Chatel. 1765. 

5. De la vérité, ou de la supposition de l’édit de bannissement des Jésuites, rendu par 
Henri IV. en 1595. 

6. Du Rappel des Jésuites. 

7. Conspiration des Poudres. (A translation of Dr. Lingard’s account of the 
Gunpowder Plot.) 

The second volume contains :— 

8. Réponse aux Lettres Provinciales,ou Extraits des Entretiens d’ Eudoxe et de Cléan- 
dre. Deux parties et supplément. 
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our limits endeavour to comply ; and, with a view to our doing so, 
we must take leave to go considerably further back than the con- 
troversy of the day on the merits and demerits of the order, a 
step or two even beyond the primordia rerum of M. Crétineau- 
Joly, and the Hzercitia and Constitutions of St. Ignatius himself; 
to the question, namely, what was it that called the Jesuit Order 
into being ? 

We hold it to be an unquestionable axiom in the philosophy of 
history, that it is not the men that make the times, but the times 
that make the men; that it is not in the power of any individual, 
however exalted in station, however strong of will, firm of purpose, 
or gifted in mind, to fasten upon the world the exergue of his own 
individuality, and by the mere power of his thought and action 
to give a permanent direction to future generations. Those whose 
works and endeavours have endured long, and exercised an exten- 
sive influence over mankind, themselves bore the stamp of their 
age, not, as is commonly supposed, their age and after-ages the 
stamp of their mind. Genius, though it presupposes trans- 
cendent mental endowments, is yet so dependent, for its develop- 
ment and its domination, upon the opportunity on which it brings 
its powers to bear, that the instinct of adaptation to the peculiar 
character of the age in which it appears may be justly considered, 
not only as a characteristic mark, but as a component part of 
true genius. 


9. Discours Préliminaire de la Réponse au Recueil intitulé, Extrait des Assertions, §c. 

10. Lettres de MM. les Evéques d’ Uzés et de Castres & M. le Procureur-général au 
Parlement de Toulouse, concernant le libelle intitulé, Extrait des Assertions &c., et de M. 
l’ Evéque de Lodéve a M. le Chancelier. 

11. De la Doctrine du Tyrannicide. 

12. Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu. 

The third volume contains :— 

13. Instruction Pastorale de Mgr. Christophe de Beaumont, Archevéque de Paris, sur les 
atteintes portées a l’autorité de ! Eglise par les jugements des tribunaux séculiers dans 
Vaffaire des Jésuites. 1763. 

14. Remarques sur un écrit intitulé, Compte rendu des Constitutions des Jésuites, par 
M. Louis René de Caradeue de la Chalotais, Procureur-général du Roi au Parlement de 
Bretagne, suivies de cent et quelques contradictions extraites des écrits publiés contre les 
Jésuites. Par M. Ripert de Montclar, Procureur-général au Parlement d@’ Aix. 

15. Pombal, Choiseul et d’ Aranda, ou I’Intrigue des trois Cabinets, contenant un 
Précis Historique de ce qui s'est passé en Portugal, en France et en Espagne a l occasion 
des Jésuiles, lors de leur expulsion de ces trois royaumes, el des événements qui ont 
précédé et suivi la destruction de leur ordre par le Pape Clément XIV. 

With the last-named document, those who wish to hear both sides of the question, 
should compare the interesting work of Count Alexis de Saint Priest, published last 
year, under the title “ Histoire de la Chute des Jésuites au X VII le. siécle.” The point of 
view of the author is, that the Jesuits being essentially anti-national, and at variance 
with the spirit of the age, cannot and ought not to be tolerated in France; and he 
endeavours to bring past history in aid of his position. Various interesting pieces 
are contained in an appendix to this volume; among them the Brief of Clement 
XIV. which cashiered, and the Bull of Pope Pius VII. which restored, the order. 
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Karpoc yap, domep avopaae 
péytoroc Epyou mavrog tor’ Emiorarne. 


Whenever a man is pre-eminently possessed of that instinct, 
he is sure to leave a deep and lasting impression behind him, 


“* His power’s a crescent, and his auguring hope 
Says” (and says truly), ‘it will come to the full.” 


And vice versd, whenever the conceptions of a mind have outlived 
its age, and left a long track behind on the ever-flowing tide of 
events, it is a sure proof that that man comprehended the signs 
of his time, that his soul was lodged in the very heart of hu- 
manity, and had a supernatural insight, such as the somnambule 
state is said to produce, into its secret distempers. So it was 
with Ignatius Loyola, There was a film over his mental vision, 
the film of the Papal delusion ; that film prevented him from 
seeing clearly what was needed to heal the distemper of the 
times; yet he saw it in some measure: and it is to this, his ap- 
preciation of the state of the Church and the world, as both pre- 
sented themselves in his day, that we must attribute the perma- 
nent duration and the extensive success of the Institute which 
he founded. Nothing can be more unphilosophical, nothing more 
contrary to the inner truth of history, than the notion that a 
society, which not merely influenced, but to a great extent con- 
trolled, the march of the human mind and the course of events all 
over the world, for the space of two hundred years, and which ap- 
pears to be destined to achieve yet greater triumphs, and to do more 
extensive mischief, was nothing more than the wild conception of 
an overwrought and partially diseased brain. So far from being 
an accidental hors-d’auore in the history of the Christian Church, 
the Society of Jesus was, on the contrary, the direct offspring of 
the circumstances and necessities of the times; its erection was 
the only alternative left to Popery, if the iniquity of its system 
was to be maintained, and the call to repentance so loudly, often 
it may be harshly, uttered by the Reformation, to be resisted. 
Based originally upon an untrue foundation, the universal 
spiritual monarchy of Rome, that splendid but anti-christian 
dream of the middle ages, had, in its endeavours to maintain 
itself, become entangled in a net of falsehood and iniquity of its 
own fabrication ; a net so closely woven that there was no escape 
from it, except by a gigantic moral effort, such as could not be 
expected of those who were from time to time called to occupy the 
“chair of St. Peter.” By little and little the falsehood came to 
be seen through ; the iniquity, by the very burdens which it laid 
upon the nations of the earth, became hateful and apparent; and 
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when at last the primitive truths of the Gospel of Christ were 
disinterred from under the superstitions which through long ages 
had been accumulated upon them, and placed in contrast with the 
doctrine, the discipline, and practice of the Romish hierarchy, the 
indignation of a long deluded and rudely undeceived world knew 
no bounds. The grossly earthly character to which the Roman 
usurpation had by degrees sunk down ; its unblushing avarice and 
its simoniacal traffic with holy things, yea, with the very remission 
of sins, for which Christ paid the price of his blood; the luxury 
and the carnal excesses by which the sanctuary was defiled ; the 
barbarities which in the name of the religion of mercy had been 
perpetrated by the butchers of the Holy Inquisition, were so re- 
volting, that they destroyed all moral reverence for an authority 
which had been propped up by such supports ; if it had been pos- 
sible, they would have brought the Gospel itself and the name of 
Christ into everlasting hatred and contempt among mankind. 
As it was, it became wholly impossible to uphold the pontifical 
supremacy, and the hierarchy which bore sway in its name, any 
longer by those means which had formerly sufficed to keep down 
occasional symptoms of discontent, and to make the nations bow 
their heads in the obedience of an abused faith. Unless some 
new power arose to re-establish the tottering authority of the 
Roman Pontiff upon a fresh anda more solid foundation, the 
whole fabric of the Papacy, which had been so warily erected dur- 
ing the course of centuries, must inevitably have crumbled in the 
dust before the moral and intellectual strength, and the religious 
enthusiasm of the Reformation. This was felt most deeply by 
Rome herself, openly acknowledged by the Papal legates in their 
opening address to the Tridentine Council, and kept in view 
throughout the proceedings of the Council, as the Decretuwm de 
Reformatione variously attests. But no deliberative assembly, 
least of all, one composed of men many of whom were deeply 
implicated in the iniquities of the times, could call forth the 
novel power of which Rome stood in need. They might restrain 
excesses, they might lop off excrescences, but they had no power 
to create a new instrument, full of health, and life, and vigour, 
to stand forth in support of their falling cause. Such a creation 
could only be the work of some master mind, animated by an 
unquestioning faith in the Apostolicity and divine authority of 
the Roman hierarchy, and deeply impressed with both the possi- 
bility and the necessity of applying a remedy to the corruption of 
the times. Such a master mind was Loyola. He comprehended 
the condition of the Church as far as a mind wedded to the fun- 
damental errors of the Papal theory could comprehend it, and he 
devised with a skill and firmness of purpose rarely equalled the 
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only system which could preserve the spiritual monarchy of Rome 
from sinking under the weight of its internal corruption. 

That system was admirably calculated for the exigencies which 
evoked it. The assertion of the external unity of the Church 
under the dominion of the Pope, and of the claim of the latter 
to an external power of government over the kingdoms of the 
earth, lies at the foundation. The association contemplated by 
Loyola was to be an instrument at once ready and powerful for the 
maintenance of those fundamental principles of Poperyin the world; 
and in order to render that instrument more certainly and more 
permanently serviceable, he determined to keep it free from all 
the influences which had proved so fatal to the hierarchy of former 
days. or this purpose, he not only adopted into his Institute 
the vows of celibacy and of poverty, but by the vow of perfect 
obedience, and by the renunciation of all ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment for the members of his order, he guarded against those 
jealousies and schemes of personal aggrandizement and of worldly 
ambition, to which the interests of the Church had been so fatally 
sacrificed, both by the secular Clergy and by the religious orders. 
And while he extended his views to every field of spiritual influ- 
ence, from the village school to the royal confessional, he took 
care that his labourers should not be encumbered by any formal 
observances, such as the rules of other religious orders imposed 
upon their members ; and that not one of them should ever be able 
to form for himself a personal sphere of action, distinct from 
that general action in which, as a member of the entire body, he 
should be involved. 

How then did Loyola accomplish this difficult task? The first 
thing which he devised, that which still is the first thing put into 
the hands of every willing and of every unconscious candidate for 
admission to the order, is his famous book entitled ‘* Hvercitia 
Spiritualia.” ‘ These exercises,” says M. de Ravignan‘, “are 


* De l' Existence et de I’ Institut des Jésuites, p. 12. This pamphlet, which, according 
to the Ami de la Religion, went through four editions, amounting altogether to 25,000 
copies, in little more than a twelvemonth after its appearance, and which has since 
reached the sixth edition, is, on account of the high respectability of its author, the 
most powerful defence which has been made for the society. M. de Ravignan was 
originally a distinguished member of the legal profession, and highly connected; he 
afterwards joined the order of Loyola, and produced a great sensation in Paris by his 
pulpit eloquence. It was not, however, then known that he had become a Jesuit, 
and the encomium which the Constitutionnel bestowed upon the celebrated preacher 
afforded the Univers the triumph of informing its contemporary that it had lavished its 
praises upon “‘ un Révérend Pere Jésuite.” M. de Ravignan speaks of the Institute 
with all the ardour and enthusiasm of a neophyte; the following passage appears to 
contain the history of his conversion : 

“4 man has been pursuing a wrong course in life; he has been losing himself in 
crooked ways, amidst foolish opinions and unruly passions. Ambition, the quick 
affections of youth, perhaps his very success, have lavished their enjoyments upon 
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not our Institute; they do not even, properly speaking, form 
art of our rules; but they are, I admit, its soul, and as it were 
its fountain.” To this book, then, if we would know the spirit of 


him ; he has had his fill of them. He becomes sad, and sits down by the road-side, 
like a weary and disappointed traveller. 

“ All at once he feels a desire to find something better, to fly into the arms of that 
happiness, the want of which renders him desolate. He seeks after God; he would 
fain lay hold on Him again, draw near to Him, in order to lift up his downcast soul, 
and to calm the anguish caused him by the terrible judgments of conscience. 

“ Urged by an undefinable longing, he bursts his bonds. In one of those hours 
which God knows, and marks with the seal of his infinite attentions, he flees, the 
newly enlisted disciple of repentance, into that solitude to which the Lord calls 
him in order to speak to his heart. He has resolved to live for a time unknown, 
hidden, far removed from the illusions which had fascinated him, from the tumult 
which had stunned him. Noble effort! generous enterprise! for nothing is so 
difficult as to tear one’s self away from agitation, from noise, and from all those 
powerful snares which one deplores and loves at one and the same time. 

“ The first beginning indeed is painful; but soon one feels that happiness com- 
mences, that after so many cruel fluctuations one has ceased to be tossed: it is the 
transition from the storm to the port. One also feels that one has found the needed 
friend, the disinterested friend who was wanting, the father of a new existence. 
One hears the voice of God in the enlightened priest who counsels and directs. It 
is he who teaches one to handle the spiritual weapons of the ezercitia, and dis- 
tributes them suitably for the combats in preparation. 

“‘ The generous refugee proceeds then to pitch his tent for thirty days in solitude, 
and to accomplish the great work of those regenerating and transforming exercises ; 
like so many others before him, he is born anew to a pure, strong, and devoted life. 

“The end, however, of the enterprise is propounded without circumlocution. I 
read on the title: ‘Spiritual exercises to learn to conquer one’s self, and to regulate 
the whole future course of life, without taking counsel with any unruly affection.’ 

“T still remember the impression which these words produced upon me, when I 
read them for the first time; I saw in them all the engagements of my future life. 
Immense purpose, said I to myself, noble aim of a higher philosophy, whose object 
it is to establish in the soul the sovereign empire of truth, grace and virtue,”—pp. 
15, 16. 

The following is a brief sketch of the contents of M. de Ravignan’s pamphlet. 
After a short introduction, in which he reviews the state of the question, as it stood 
at the time, he considers in the first chapter the Exercitia Spiritualia, “ an admirable 
book, which is all life and spirit,” with a view to show both their value as a manual 
of edification, and their use in determining the choice of one’s state of life. The 
constitutions of the Jesuits form the subject of the second chapter ; the preliminaries 
of admission to the novitiate are discussed; then follow the two years of novitiate 
with their ascetic discipline, the course of studies to be pursued after taking the 
vows, and the probationary year preceding admission to holy orders. After this 
M. de Ravignan gives an account of the government of the society, and of the 
manner in which a Jesuit spends his day; and, lastly, he enters upon what he calls 
the “ point capital” of the Institute, the obligation to absolute obedience, which he 
attempts to justify by the analogy of military obedience. In the third chapter he 
endeavours to vindicate the society from the charges brought against it on account 
of its doctrines ; and in the fourth chapter he glorifies the order on the score of its 
missions. In conclusion, he protests against the injustice of former proceedings and 
of the present outcry against the society, and quotes himself as an evidence, that a 
man may “ freely and conscientiously become a Jesuit, without resigning his reason, 
or renouncing his age and his country ;” a mode of argument on which Mr. Génin 
justly observes: “ All through it is the personality of M. de Ravignan which the 
author extends to his entire order; he paints his own portrait, and writes under- 
neath: ‘ Portrait of the Jesuits.’ Of the appendix, containing the legal opinion of 
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the order, our attention must be particularly directed. And first 
as to its outline. After certain preliminary notices (Annota- 
tiones) we are met at the threshold, under the head “ Principium 
sive Fundamentum,” by a statement which not only no Christian 
can gainsay, but which we should think no Deist can peruse with- 
out being startled by its truth :— 


‘Man is created to this end, that he should praise and worship the 
Lord his God, and, serving him, should ultimately be saved. All other 
things upon the earth are created for man’s sake, to assist him in the 
prosecution oi the end of his own creation ; whence it follows that we 
are to use them, or to abstain from them, so far as they either forward 
or obstruct the prosecution of that end. Wherefore we are to feel in- 
different touching all created things (according as this is permitted and 
not forbidden to the freedom of our will); so that, as far as in us lies, 
we may not seek health rather than sickness, nor riches rather than 
poverty, honour rather than contempt, a long life rather than a short 
one: but it is fitting that we should of all things choose and desire 
those only which lead to the end for which we are created.” —£zerc. 


Spir. la Hebdom. Princ. p. 31, Ed. Aven. 


Upon this basis the exercises proceed through four stages, 
entitled weeks, because the time occupied by them will last about 
that period, so as to finish the whole in a month; although this 
division of time is not intended to be strictly adhered to in prac- 
tice. The first of these divisions, or ‘“‘ weeks,” is appropriated to 
the contemplation of sin and its consequences; the second to the 
history of our Lord from the incarnation to his entry into 
Jerusalem ; the third to his passion ; the fourth to his resurrec- 
tion and ascension. During the first three weeks, five hours of 
meditation on the subjects given are appointed, viz.: in the mid- 
dle of the night, at daybreak, about the time of saying mass, 
about the time of Vespers, and before supper; in the fourth 
week the hour in the middle of the night is relaxed. 

The arrangement of the subjects for these different hours is 
(with two exceptions, of which more hereafter) as follows :—The 
hour in the night and the hour at daybreak, in the last week the 
latter only, are occupied with the first meditation upon the sub- 
jects of the day; the two following hours are given to repeti- 
tory meditations ; the last is devoted to what is termed Applicatio 
Sensuum. ‘This is described as follows :-— 


‘* After the preparatory prayer, and the three preludes before men- 


M. de Vatimesnil, minister of public instruction under Charles X., on the laws 
affecting the order in France, it is unnecessary to say any thing, as that point has 
since been decided in an adverse sense by the French legisiature, 
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tioned °, it is useful above all to bring the five imaginary senses to bear 
upon the first and second contemplation,” (by which the subject was 
first brought before the mind,) ‘‘in the manner following, according to 
the nature of the subject. 

“The first point is, to behold in imagination all the persons, and 
having noted all the circumstances concerning them, to draw thence 
improvement for ourselves. 

‘The second point is, to hear as it were what they say, or what it is 
fitting they should say, and to turn all this to account for ourselves. 

‘The third point is, to perceive by a certain internal taste and smell, 
how pleasant and sweet is the divinity of the soul and of its virtues 
and other properties, according to the character of the person which we 
are contemplating; applying to ourselves whatever may in any way do 
us good. 

‘The fourth point is, by an internal touch to handle and to kiss the 
garments, the places, the footsteps, and all other things connected with 
those persons, whence we may gather a greater increase of devotion or 
of any other spiritual good. 

“This contemplation is to be terminated by a colloquy®, like the 
former, adding again a Pater Noster.’—Exercit. Spirit. 2a Hebd. 
5a Contempl. pp. 71, 72. 

Here the tendency of these exercises to carnalize by an 
artificial excitement of the sensual nerves, (for what else can be 
meant by the quinque sensus imaginarvi ?) what the mind ought 
spiritually to realize, clearly appears; but this is a part only of 
an entire system of sensualizing things spiritual. That system 
is more fully developed in the Annotationes, where, ex. gr. the 
exercitant is directed during the first and third weeks to shut 
himself up in the dark ; during the second week to select light or 
darkness as may best suit the subject of meditation; and during 
the last week to seek the light and the air, especially in fine 
weather ; thus calling in these outward influences for the purpose 
of inducing sad or cheerful emotions, in harmony with the par- 
ticular disposition of mind in which, agreeably to the minute 
directions given on this point also, each exercise is to be gone 
through. ‘This excitement of the senses and the imagination is, 
however, more particularly brought into play during the first 


5 These are: 1. To place before the mind the historical fact to be meditated 
upon. 2. To arrange the place of action, first comprehending in imaginary vision 
the whole circuit of the earth, with all the various nations which inhabit it, and then 
fixing the mind upon the scene of the particular transaction in question. 3. A sup- 
plication for grace for an inward understanding of the historical fact contemplated, 
with a view to more fervent love and zeal in God’s service.—Ezerc. Spir. 2a Hebd. 
le Diei Medit. la. pp. 65, 66. 

6 The “colloquies” at the end of the different contemplations are addresses in 
language carefully selected (disquisitis studiose verbis) “to the Three Divine Persons, 
to the Incarnate Word, and to his Mother,” in reference to the subject meditated 
upon, and its application to the “ exercitant.” 
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week, in which the prescription for the five daily meditations is 
the same on every day of the week, or as long as that portion of 
the exercises may, according to the appointment of the spiritual 
director, under whose guidance the exercitant is placed, be pro- 
tracted. That prescription is as follows: The first hour’s medita- 
tion (in the middle of the night) has for its subject sin in 
general ; first, the sin of the fallen angels; secondly, the sin of 
our first parents; thirdly, mortal sin: the second hour’s medita- 
tion, (at daybreak,) is set apart for the contemplation of the 
exercitant’s own personal sins, committed during the whole 
course of his past life, with a view to self-knowledge and self- 
condemnation: the third and fourth hours (about mass and 
vesper time) are devoted to a repetition of the foregoing two 
meditations, with the addition of three colloquial addresses at, 
the close, the first to the Virgin, the second to Christ, the 
third to God the Father: lastly, the fifth and last hour of 
meditation is given to the ‘contemplation of hell;” which 
answers to the applicatio senswum of the closing hour during the 
other three weeks. After a preparatory prayer for grace, that 
all our powers and actions may be directed sincerely to God’s 
glory and worship, the directions for this exercise run as follows : 


“The first prelude in this exercise refers to the arrangement of the 
place, the eyes of the imagination being fixed upon the length, breadth, 
and depth of hell. 

‘‘The second prelude consists in asking an inward apprehension of 
the punishments which the damned are suffering, so that, if at any 
time I should lose sight of the love of God, the fear of punishment at 
least may restrain me from sin. 

“The first point of the exercise is, to behold in imagination the vast 
burnings of hell, and the souls enclosed in a kind of bodies of fire, as 
in houses of correction. 

‘The second point is, to hear in imagination the wailings, howlings, 
shouts, and blasphemies against Christ and his saints, which break 
forth frorn thence. 

“The third point is, to perceive likewise, by an imaginary smell, 
the smoke, the brimstone, and the stench as of a sink of filth and 
rottenness. 

“The fourth point is, to taste in like manner things most bitter, 
as tears, spite, and the worm of conscience. 

“The fifth point is, to touch in a manner those flames, by the 
contact of which the souls themselves are burnt. 

“Meanwhile, in colloquy with Christ, the souls of those are to be 
called to mind, who are condemned to the punishments of hell, either 
because they would not believe the advent of Christ, or because, 
although believing, they did not lead a life agreeable to his command- 
ments; and that either before the advent of Christ, or at the time of 
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his living in this world, or subsequently to that time. Lastly, ex- 
ceeding thanks are to be given to the same Christ for not having 
suffered me to sink down into such perdition, but on the contrary, 
having dealt with me to this day in the greatest loving-kindness and 
mercy. The exercise is to be closed by saying the Pater Noster.” 
Exercit. Spirit. 1a Hebd. 5um Exerc. pp. 52, 53. 


The wretchedness and prostration of soul which it is the 
object of the exercises of the first week to produce, is increased 
by a course of penitential and ascetic practices, to be gone 
through, in combination with the daily contemplations before 
described, during the intervals between the latter. These con- 
sist in an examination of the conscience three times a day, 
throughout the whole course of the exercises, and mortifications of 
the flesh by abstinence, scourging, &c., of which no particular 
account is given, as they are left to the discretion of the spiritual 
director. The examination is to be had in a general way, under 
the three heads of transgressions in thought, word, and deed ; 
and in a special manner respecting those sins to which the exer- 
citant is most prone. The method of proceeding for this latter 
purpose, is singularly mechanical ; it is thus prescribed : 


** PARTICULAR AND DAILY EXAMINATION, EMBRACING THREE TIMES, 
ADAPTED TO THE FORMING OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS, AND A TWOFOLD 
SELF-EX AMINATION. 

‘The first time is in the morning, when, as soon as the exercitant 
is risen from sleep, he is to resolve upon keeping a diligent watch upon 
himself, respecting some particular sin or vice of which he desires to 
be corrected. 

‘“‘The second time is in the afternoon, when he is to ask God for 
grace that he may be able to remember how often he has fallen into that 
particular sin or transgression, and guard against it in future; then let 
him enter upon his first examination, requiring an account of his soul 
touching the aforesaid sin or vice; how often during the different 
portions of the day that are past, from the hour when he rose, to the 
present hour, he has committed the same ; and Jet him mark as many dots 
in the first line of the figure below’. Which being done, let him again 
resolve to restrain himself more diligently during the remaining portion 
of the day. 

‘The last time will be in the evening, when, after supper, the second 
examination is to be instituted, again inquiring into every separate hour, 
from the former examination to the present; and having in the same 
way called to mind and counted up the number of times that he has trans- 
gressed, he is to mark a similar number of dots in the second line of the 
figure prepared for the purpose, in accordance with that given below. 


7 A diagram, representing seven pairs of lines gradually shortening, is subjoined 
to this section of the exercises. 
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“FouR ADDITIONS, USEFUL FOR THE EASIER AND READIER EXTIR- 
PATION OF ANY GIVEN SIN OR VICE. 

“The first® is, that as often as a man has committed that kind of 
sin or transgression, he should, with his hand placed on his breast, ° 
Jament his fall; which may be done even in the presence of others 
without their being aware of it. 

“The second is, that counting up at night and comparing with each 
other the number of the points on the two lines, one of which belongs 
to the first, and the other to the second examination, he should mark 
whether any amendment have taken place between the first and the 
second examination. 

“The third is, that he should compare together the examinations of 
the first and second days, considering whether any amendment have 
taken place. 

“The fourth is, that comparing together the examinations of two 
weeks, he should in like manner render an account to himself of the 
improvement which he has made, or else failed to make.” L£zercit. 
Spirit. la Hebdom. Examen. part. et quotid. pp. 32, 33. 


If this plan had been devised expressly as a short method for 
‘making clean the outside of the cup and of the platter,” it could 
not have been better arranged, seeing that according to this pre- 
scription sins and vices of. any kind may, if all goes well, be cut 
down to a very minimum, if not wholly eradicated within the space 
of a week, or a fortnight at the most. What notions of the nature 
of sin, of its action in the soul of man, and of the difficulty of re- 
straining, not to say “extirpating” it, must they have, to whom 
such a scheme of self-examination and spiritual improvement can 
give satisfaction! It must be confessed, however, that it is in 
perfect keeping with the entire character of the exercises, which 
amount to nothing more than a piece of mechanical mysticism, 
devoid of all that truly deserves to be called spiritual’. Indeed, by 


8 Against this direction is marked in the margin “ vitii expiatio.” In what sense 
is the word expiation to be understood in this place? 

® One of the most offensive parts of the system, on account of its desecration of 
things spiritual, by subjecting them to a pedantic mechanism, is developed in the 
chapter on Prayer. (£zxercit. Spirit. Modi Tres Orandi, p. 117.) Three modes of 
prayer are there pointed out. The first consists in a recapitulation of sins, under the 
following heads: the Ten Commandments, the seven capital sins, the three powers 
of the soul, and the five senses of the body; with a direction to dwell on each com- 
mandment, &c. on an average, as long as it will take to say three Pater Noster. The 
second mode of prayer consists in “ ruminating in a sitting or kneeling posture, with 
eyes fixed on one spot or closed,” upon the several words (or clauses, if the single 
words do not yield a sense,) of the Pater Noster, or any other given form of prayer. 
Here somewhat more liberty is allowed as to the time to be employed in meditating 
on each several word or clause, provided the whole be completed within an hour. If 
at the expiration of the hour there remains any portion of the form of prayer which 
has not been meditated upon, it is to be simply recited, so as to bring the devotion to 
a close ; but in that case the devotion of the following day must be taken up at the 
same point, reciting the commencement of the same form of prayer down to the word 
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a striking coincidence, that which alone can impart spirituality in 
the true sense of the word, the influence, viz. of the Holy Spirit, 
is not so much as mentioned among the means pointed out for 
the attainment of the end proposed. With the exception of 
one or two passages in which the Three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are spoken of, and therefore the Holy Ghost by implica- 
tion, without being expressly named, and the incidental mention 
of the Holy Ghost in two or three passages of the history of our 
blessed Lord, the existence of the Third Person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity is not even alluded to, and the exercitants of St. 
Ignatius Loyola might almost say with those half-instructed 
converts at Ephesus, “* We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.” The principal stages in the work of 
redemption, from the incarnation to the ascension, are proposed as 
subjects of meditation; but that which of all others would have 
been appropriate in a compendium of spiritual exercises, the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, is 
assed over in total silence. Of his office to convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, to renew and sanctify 
the soul, to guide us into all truth, and to show us the things 
of Christ, to help our infirmities, making intercession for us, and 
to bear witness with our spirit that we are the children of God, 


at which the last devotion left off, and then resuming the process of “ rumination.” 
The prescription for the third mode of prayer is to the following effect: “‘ Between 
every two respirations insert one word of the Lord’s prayer, or of any other given 
prayer, pondering meanwhile either the meaning of the word uttered, or the dignity 
of the person to whom the prayer is addressed, or your own vileness, or lastly, the 
contrast between these two; and proceed in the same manner with the other words.” 
In this way, word for word, and breath for breath, may be treated at one time the 
Lord’s prayer, at another time the 4ve Maria, or the Credo, or the Anima Christi, or 
the Salve Regina; and if any one be particularly devout, he may join two or more 
of these forms of prayer together, proceeding with them in the manner before stated. 
The rationale of this devotional mechanism is given in the Directorium, (cap. xxxvii. 
p- 303.) where we are informed, that the use of this method is to accustom men to 
recite vocal prayer with due attention and devotion, agreeably to the Apostolic 
precept: “I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also ;” 
for which reason this exercise is particularly recommended to “those who are 
obliged to recite the canonical hours, or other vocal prayers.” ‘To this two observa- 
tions are appended ; first with regard to the choice between the three modes of 
prayer here prescribed ; not only, it is said, will one mode suit one person better, 
and another mode another person, but one and the same person, according as he is in 
different dispositions of mind or body, will prefer one at one time and another at 
another time; for instance, if he be tired or ill, and not inclined for long meditation, 
the second or third mode will be preferable to the first. The other observation is, 
that it is not intended by this direction to exclude other modes of prayer, which the 
Holy Ghost may teach, or which experience may suggest. No Jesuit, however, is in 
any case permitted to adopt any mode of prayer in the least differing from the fore- 
going prescriptions, without special leave from his superior; to whom he is at all 
times bound to give a full and particular account of the method he pursues in his 
devotions. To such miserable bondage is the freedom of access reduced, which we 
have “ through Christ, by the Spirit, unto the Father.” 
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of all this there is not a syllable to be found, from first to last, 
in these so-called spiritual exercises. The omission is charac- 
teristic in the highest degree of a plan of spiritual discipline 
distinct from that which Christ himself has provided in his 
Church. Indeed, with all due reverence be it spoken, there does 
not appear to be any room left in this system for the operation 
of the Holy Ghost. The conviction of sin is produced by a 
simple exertion of the memory, aided by the lines and dots 
before described; for the apprehension of the things of Christ, 
the ‘five imaginary senses” are chiefly relied upon; the inter- 
cession devolves upon the Virgin Mary, whose aid is invoked 
again and again, as an introduction to the help of Christ himself, 
throughout the whole course of the exercises’; and the guidance 


1 The author of the “ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” asserts 
that in the Evercitia, “ a work so highly sanctioned, so widely received, so intimately 
bearing upon the most sacred points of personal religion, very slight mention occurs of 
devotion to the blessed Virgin, Mother of God.” And after referring to several 
passages of the Evercitia, he adds:. “ And this is about the whole of the devotion, if it 
may so be called, which is recommended towards St. Mary, in the course of so many 
apparently as a hundred and fifty meditations, and those chiefly on the events in our 
Lord’s earthly history, as recorded in Scripture. It would seem, then, that whatever be 
the influence of the doctrines connected with St. Mary and the Saints in the Catholic 
Church, at least they do not impede or obscure the freest exercise and the fullest mani- 
Jestation of the devotional feelings towards God and Christ.”—pp. 439, 440. With 
this exculpatory plea for the Mariolatry of the Romish Church, founded on the 
Exercitia, jet the reader compare the following direction given in one of the very 
passages referred to by Mr. Newman, as a general rule respecting the Colloquies, 
which are of constant recurrence throughout the exercises. ‘“ In the Colloquies it is 
to be observed (as we have partly explained before) that I ought to treat of, and ask 
for something agreeable to present circumstances ; for instance, as I feel in myself 
consolation or tribulation; as I am seeking to obtain one virtue or another; as I 
am intending to make this or that resolution respecting myself; as, again, I desire to 
be sad or joyful on the subject on which I am meditating. In one word, I ought to 
ask for that which on a certain point I am most anxious for ; and either there may be 
but one Colloguy addressed to the Lord Christ, or else, if devotion prompt it, a threefold 
one, namely to the Mother, to the Son, and to the Father, as is delivered in the con- 
templation of the second week on the three classes, with the note there following.” — 
Exercit. Spirit. 3a Hebd. la Dies. la Cont. p. 99. 

The passage here referred to, in the second week, prescribes, in the manner indicated 
in the contemplation of the two Standards, three Colloquies, i.e. to the blessed 
Virgin, to Christ, and to the Father. Not only, therefore, is the “ Devotion to the 
Virgin” much more intimately interwoven with the “ Spiritual Exercises” than the 
author of the “ Essay on Development” would have his readers believe; but it is 
moreover clear that it supersedes the honour and worship due to the Third Person 
of the ever-blessed Trinity; instead of addressing THE FATHER, THE SON, AND 
THE Hoty Guost, the disciple of Ignatius Loyola addresses tHE MoTuer, THE 
Son, AND THE Fatuer. An undeniable and very characteristic instance this of 
“development!” But the capability for development is unlimited, and accordingly 
the Jesuit Bellecius, in his Medulla Asceseos, p. 13, informs us that a number of 
men distinguished for their knowledge and probity, some of whom he mentions by 
name, “not only fearlessly assert” (which it is not at all difficult to believe), “ but 
satisfactorily prove, solide probant’’ (which it would be curious to see), “ that these 
commentaries of St. Ignatius’ (the Evxercitia) “were written with the finger of 
God, endued with the unction of the Holy Ghost, indited by the blessed Virgin, and 
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of the soul is transferred in the most absolute sense to the 
spiritual director, under whose auspices the exercises are gone 
through. And that advisedly so, if we may judge from the 
fearful language to which M. de Ravignan commits himself on 


this subject. 


** Those,” he says, ‘‘ who pretend to see in a succouring direction a 
degrading yoke, do not perceive that they reject the support offered to 
prevent men from falling into the waves of the torrent; for to pre- 
cipitate one’s self amidst the depths of divine things, to adventure one’s 
self into the vast deserts of contemplation, without rule, without guide, 
in order to follow simply the spontaneous impulse and THE CAPRICE OF 
INSPIRATION, is to court all the dangers of extreme illusions, and of the 
most disastrous follies.” —De Exist. et de V Inst. des Jésuites, p. 23. 


Even so! let us beware of the dangers of inspiration; let us 
mistrust the guidance of the Holy Ghost; let us invoke the 
Virgin Mary, and commit ourselves to the spiritual mechanism 
of Loyola, the airy imagery of our own excited senses, and 
the crafty counsel of a Jesuit director, and we shall be perfectly 
safe! Can folly, can blasphemy, further go ? 

Hitherto, we have considered the Ewercitia in the abstract, 
with reference to their intrinsic pravity as a means of promoting 
personal religion; but in order to comprehend their full import- 
ance, they must be considered in their connexion with the 
Institute, as the means of entangling men in the meshes of 
Jesuitism. That this is the light in which they should be 
viewed, is expressly stated by M. de Ravignan: 


“It is not to be supposed,” he says, “that the book of the Exercitia 
was composed with a view to supply holy employment for the leisure 
of the mind. Their principal object is to produce decision and action. 
Not only is the past to be repaired, but the future is to be fixed; a 
decision is to be formed for time and eternity. There is more here 
than a mere contemplative recreation. The warrior of Pampeluna, 
who borrowed more than one idea from the profession of arms, has 
introduced one here: soldiers go through the ‘ exercise’ only to prepare 
themselves for war. 

‘‘This is the reason why in the middle of that holy course a grave 
deliberation is to be entered upon, in presence of the divine examples 


lastly, without one jot of alteration, approved, commended and patronized in a 
bull by Paul III.” The Exercitia themselves go no further than to assert that 
Loyola was taught them, “not so much from books, as by the unction of the Holy 
Ghost and internal experience.” (Prefatio ad Lectorem; Exercit. Spirit. p. 14.) A 
number of learned Jesuits, men of sterling honesty no doubt, whose word “ we may 
well believe,”’ afterwards discover what Loyola himself was ignorant of, that he wrote 
them under the dictation of “the most august Queen of Heaven.” Such are the 
truly wonderful effects of “‘ the process of development in ideas.” 
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of Jesus Christ, which determine the beau idéal of perfection for all, 
both for those who are called to an apostolic mode of life, and for 
those who are called to the life of the world and of the family; the 
time has now arrived for what the book of the Ezerecilia calls the 
“election,” that is to say, the choice of a state of life. The soul which 
is as yet free, is now maturely to consider what mode of life it ought 
to embrace with a view to God’s glory, and to a future eternity. It 
contemplates faithfully the Divine Redeemer, it interrogates itself and 
prays continually. 

“Such is this great business of choosing a state of life; it is the 
centre of the Ewxercitia, the focus to which every thing converges, the 
mighty knot to which all our hopes and destinies are tied.” —De l'Ez. 
et de U'Inst. des Jés. pp. 23, 24. 


The central point of the Zvercitia here alluded to is the 
Meditatio de auihes Vexillis, which is inserted, as an exceptional 
exercise, between the meditations on different parts of our Lord’s 
history, on the fourth day of the second week. We despair of 
doing the subject justice without a literal translation of 


‘THE MEDITATION CONCERNING THE TWO STANDARDS, 


** The one that of our excellent Captain Jesus Christ, the other that of 
Lucifer, the most deadly enemy of mankind. 

“The preparatory prayer as usual. 

“First prelude, a kind of historical contemplation of Christ on the 
one side, and Lucifer on the other, both calling upon men to collect 
under their respective standards. 

“* Second prelude, for the construction of the place; let there be 
imagined a very large plain near Jerusalem, and in it the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the chief captain of all good men; again another plain in 
Babylonia, with Lucifer, the captain of the wicked and the adversaries. 

“Third prelude, to ask for grace that we may be able to discern all 
the wiles of the evil captain, imploring at the same time the help of God 
for avoiding them ; and further, that it may be given us to know and to 
imitate the good character of Christ, the true and excellent captain. 

“First point, to imagine before my eyes, in the Babylonian plain, the 
captain of the wicked, sitting on a throne of fire and smoke, of a hor- 
rible figure and terrible countenance. 

** Second point, to observe how he disperses the innumerable devils 
congregated around him, throughout the world, to do mischief, not spar- 
ing any city or place, or any kind of persons. 

‘Third point, to observe what kind of speech he makes to his ser- 
vants, instigating them to take snares and chains and throw them over 
men, and to drag them first (as is mostly the case) to the love of 
riches, whence afterwards they may the more easily be forced on to the 
ambition of worldly honour, and finally to the abyss of pride. 

“These are the three principal steps of temptation grounded on 
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riches, honour, and pride; whence there is a rapid descent to all other 
kinds of vices. 

“ Likewise, on the contrary part, our sovereign and excellent ruler 
and captain Christ is to be contemplated. 

First point, to look upon Christ standing in a pleasant plain close 
by Jerusalem, in an humble position, but very beautiful in form and most 
lovely in countenance. 

**The second point, to watch in what manner he, the Lord of the 
whole world, sends his chosen apostles, disciples, and other servants 
through the world, that they may impart his holy and saving doctrine 
to every sort, class, and condition of men. 

** The third point, to listen to the speech in which Christ exhorts all 
his servants and friends, destined for this work, and commands them to 
use their endeavours in assisting others, with a view first of leading 
them on to a spiritual love of poverty, and moreover (if a regard for 
Divine obedience, and their heavenly election dispose them that way), to 
an actual embracing of true poverty; secondly, of luring them into a 
desire for reproach and contempt, out of which grows the virtue of 
humility. And thus rise the three steps of perfection, viz.: poverty, 
abjection of self, and humility, which are diametrically opposed to 
riches, honour, and pride, and which at once bring in all the other 
virtues. 

“* After this a colloquy is to be addressed to the blessed Virgin, and 
through her grace is to be solicited from her Son, that I may be re- 
ceived and may remain under his standard; and that, first, by poverty, 
either spiritual only, or else accompanied by the spoiling of goods (that 
is, if he deign to call and admit me thereto); secondly, by abjection or 
ignominy, whereby I may the more closely imitate Him, yet deprecat- 
ing the guilt of others, lest the contempt shewn me should be injurious 
to any one or offensive to God. 

“ This first colloquy is to be concluded with an Ave Maria. 

‘A second colloquy is to be addressed to the man Christ, that he 
may obtain the same things for me from the Father, and at the end the 
prayer Anima Christi”, is to be added. 

“A third colloquy is to be addressed to the Father, that he may 
grant the petition, concluding with the Pater Noster. 

“This exercise is to be gone through once at midnight, and a second 


time at daybreak. 
“It is further to be repeated twice, about the time of morning mass 


2 The prayer Anima Christi stands at the beginning of the book of the Exercitia, 
with the sensual character of which it entirely harmonizes. It is as follows :— 


Anima Christi, sanctifica me. Ne permittas me separari a te: 
Corpus Christi, salva me, Ab hoste maligno defende me : 
Sanguis Christi, inebria me. In hora mortis mez voca me, 
Aqua lateris Christi, lava me. Et jube me venire ad te, 
Passio Christi, conforta me. Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem te, 
O bone Jesu! exaudi me : In secula seculorum. Amen. 
Intra tua vulnera absconde me ; 
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and of vespers, with the three colloquies added at the end. And before 
supper the following exercise is to be performed :— 
**A MEDITATION TO BE HAD ON THE SAME FOURTH DAY, 
** Concerning the three classes of men, or the differences between them, 
in order to our embracing the best part. 

“‘ Preparatory prayer as before. 

* First prelude, to set before the mind, by way of history, three dis- 
tinct classes of men, every one of which has gained ten thousand ducats 
by other means than the worship and love of God; but now desires to 
be reconciled to God and to be saved, forsaking by all means the hurt- 
ful love of the thing gained, as being an obstacle to salvation. 

** Second prelude, to construct in imagination some place, in which I 
may see myself standing before God and all his saints, earnestly desir- 
ing to know by what means I may best please God. 

“Third prelude, to pray for that which I wish, namely, for grace to 
choose that which may be both most acceptable to God, and most salu- 
tary to myself.” Lxercit. Spirit. 2a Hebd. 4a dies. pp. 77—82. 


Then follows the description of the three classes of men ; the first 
being ready to part with their wealth, but delaying till the hour of 
death ; the second trying to combine the possession of their wealth 
with the service of God; the third, the class in which the exer- 
citant, if he is at all in earnest, must aspire to find himself of those 
who are ready at once to resign all for God’ssake. In an appendix 
to the second week, a variety of directions are added in reference 
to the election, which is to be the subject of daily consideration 
after the exercise of the two standards, until the matter has been 
brought to a final issue ; and in the event of hesitation the spiri- 
tyal director is empowered to protract the exercises of the second 
week, by the insertion of additional portions of the Gospel his- 
tory. How these meditations of the two standards, and of the 
three classes of men, are brought effectually to bear upon the 
mind of the exercitant, so as to drive him to the conclusion to 
which, if he be considered a fit subject, it is the business of the 
spiritual director to conduct him, will appear yet more clearly on 
reference to the Directorium, a work of consummate subtlety, 
which was first suggested in the first General Congregation, held 
after the death of Loyola, in the year 1558, but not executed 
till the year 1599, when it was completed by ‘Polanco, and circu- 
lated by command of General Aquaviva throughout the order, for 
the guidance of those to whom the management of exercitants 
should be committed. In the first instance the greatest caution 
is enjoined in proposing the exercises, to prevent the parties who 
are induced to go through them, from suspecting that the object 
is to draw them into the society. (Dir. c.i. § 2,5; ¢. iv. § 8.) 
‘The time of proposing them is cunningly chosen ; it is never to be 
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done abruptly, but always upon some suitable opportunity, (aligué 
commodd occasione, vel 2 re natd, vel DEXTRE ACCERSITA) ; for 
instance, if a person appear dissatisfied with his condition, or 
labour under some scruple of mind, or some difficulties in his cir- 
cumstances ; if his affairs go on badly, or his friends treat him ill; 
or if he has fallen into some vicious habits or some great faults, 
whereby his conscience is troubled,—in all such cases a course of 
the Hxercitia is to be recommended, either in the confessional, or 
out of it. (Dir. c. 1. § 3.) The exercitant is required from 
the first to make up his mind to whatever God may lead him to 
in the course of the exercises, to look upon his director as upon 
an instrument sent to him by God, that he may show him the 
way unto life, and accordingly to make him privy to all his most 
secret thoughts. (Dir. ¢. 11. § 5—7.) But while the exercitant 
thus lays his soul open in the most unreserved manner, the 
director is to use such reserve as he may see expedient ; not 
letting him see the whole of the exercises at once, lest he should 
get frightened, but bringing him on by slow degrees. (Dir. ¢. ii. 
§ 8.) When at last the exercitant has reached the point at 
which he is to make his election of a state of life, the director is 
called upon to put forth all his skill, at one time pressing on 
towards a decision, at another time holding back and delaying, 
and if the party hesitates, keeping him under a wretched sense 
of spiritual desolation, which he is taught to look upon as a 

unishment inflicted upon him by God for his reluctance to enter 
into his service. The whole of the rules bearing upon this part 
of the subject (Dir. c. xxii.—xxxiii.) are contrived with such pro- 
found skill, and so deep an insight into human nature, that it is 
next to impossible that any one who has so far committed him- 
self, should recede. The strength of his mind and will must be 
considerably broken by the whole course of the exercises from the 
beginning, and as long as he has not resolved to enter the order 
at the sacrifice of every other consideration, he cannot, upon the 
premises to which he has been led to give, under the most solemn 
sanctions of religion, a hearty and unsuspecting assent, view his 
own conduct in any other light than as a base and cowardly back- 
wardness to obey the manifest will of God. So much so, that as 
the Directorium observes, persons who have to the last been unable 
to make up their minds while under the influence of the exercises, 
which is called the state of ‘‘ hallucination,” are often at a subse- 
quent period brought to the point by the inward dissatisfaction 
which the whole process leaves behind in their souls, and which 
they cannot get rid of. Nor is it at all surprising that there 
should be considerable danger of unsettling the intellect of the 
exercitant,—a danger to which the Directorium draws particular 
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attention, and prescribes the rules of prudence and discretion 
necessary to be observed in order to avoid such a result. (Dir. 
c. viii. § 3.) 

We he seen by what methods the unhappy man who is over- 
taken by some wily Jesuit confessor or director in the evil hour 
of calamity or of remorse, or, which is the more usual case, the 
unhappy youth who is laid hold of in the seminary, at the mo- 
ment when the awakening passions make him a fit subject for this 
spiritual circumvention, is tortured into persuading himself that 
it isa duty from which he dares not shrink, at the peril of his 
soul, to devote himself to the service of God in the order of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. Let us next ascertain on what terms the ad- 


mission into the society, which he has been goaded to solicit, is 
granted him. For this purpose we now turn to the Constitutions’, 


3 Of this formerly scarce work we have three different editions lying before us; 
one, which forms part of the Institutum recently published at Avignon by the Jesuits 
themselves (No. 1.); another reprinted from the Prague edition of 1757 (the best 
edition of the Institutum extant) by an anonymous editor, in the interest of the 
opponents of the Jesuits, at Paris (No, 5.); and the third, which was published in 
this country some years ago, under the auspices of a clergyman of our Church who 
has for many years taken a great interest in the questions connected with the 
Romish controversy, and to whose kindness we are indebted for several of the 
materials of which we have availed ourselves in the present article. The first of 
these editions appears, on comparison with the second, to be accurately reprinted 
from the latest Prague edition (1757) of the Institutum. Of this we have not been 
able to get a sight, the work having become exceedingly scarce; and it is clear that the 
Avignon edition is not (as we had been informed it was, on the authority of a 
Jesuit,) a complete and accurate reprint of it. Inthe Constitutions we have not dis- 
covered any discrepancy from the recent Paris edition (No. 5.) which there is no 
reason to doubt gives the text of the Prague edition faithfully. But in the Exercitia 
it is evident from the quotations of M. de Ravignan, who used the Prague edition, 
that the text has undergone various modifications in the Avignon edition; and from 
the account given of the Prague edition of the Jnstitutum in the preface to the Paris 
edition of the Constitutions, it appears that several parts of it have been altogether 
omitted by the Avignon editors. The following is a comparative table of the 
contents of these two editions of the Jnstitutum. 


PraaveE Epition, 1757. 
2 vols. folio. 
Vor. I. 
1. The ninety-two Papal bulls granted 
to the society from its foundation to the 
year 1757. 


2. The Compendium Privilegiorum, be- 
ing a collection of all the privileges 
granted by the pope to the Jesuits, and 
of all those granted to other religious 
orders, any of which the Jesuit order has, 
by a special grant from the pope, the 
right to appropriate. 

3. The Constitutions, preceded by the 
Examen Generale, with the declarations 
attached to both. 


AviGnon Ep1tTion, 1827—38. 
7 vols. 8vo. 
Vou. I. 

1. The five bulls granted to the society 
during the first ten years of its existence 
by Paul III., and the bull of restoration 
granted by Pius VII., in the year 1814. 


[ Caret. } 


2. The Constitutions, preceded by the 
Examen Generale, with the declarations 
attached to both. 














or the fundamental rules of the order, preceded by the Hzamen 
Generale, which, in fact, forms part of them. 
The unhappy wretch whose moral sense has been effectually 


[See vol. II. n. 10.] 


[See vol. II. n. 11.] 


[ Qu. ?] 


[Qu. ?] 


[ Qu. ?] 


4. The Decrees of the XVIII general 
congregations, held down to the year 


1757. 


5. The Canons enacted by the different 
congregations. 

6. The Indiculus Decretorum, or gene- 
ral table of the decrees of the congrega- 
tions. 

Vou. II. 

7. The Censure and Praecepta or 
penal statutes and precepts to be read 
at table at certain periods. 

8. The Formule Congregati-num, or 
rules for convening general ana provin- 
cial congregations. 

9. The Offcium Vicarii Generalis, 
and Regule Assistentium §c. ; or rules for 
the administration of the different offices 
of the order. 

10. The Summarium Constitutionum. 

1]. The Regula. 

12. The Ratio Studiorum, or body of 
regulations relative to the instruction 
imparted by the order. 

13. The Ordinationes Generalium or 
orders of generals collected by decree of 
the VIIth congregation. 

14. The Instructiones out of which the 
preceding was collected, printed by order 
of the VI Ith congregation, but not hav- 
ing force of law. 

15. The Industrie ad curandos animi 
morbos, by general Aquaviva. 
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Vou. II. 

3. The Summarium Constitutionum, or 
abstract of the preceding work. 

4. The Regula, or rules, both those 
which are to be observed by all in com- 
mon, and those which regulate the ad- 
ministration of the different offices, from 
the provincial down to the cook and 
watchman; extracted from the Constitu- 
tions. 

5. The Epistle of St. Ignatius on the 
virtue of obedience. 

6. The Monita Generalia collected 
from different orders of the generals 
and decrees of the congregations, by 
authority of the VIth, and enlarged by 
authority of the XVIth general congre- 

ation. 

7. The forms of the vows taken by the 
different grades of members. 

Vous. ITI. and IV. 

8. The Decrees of the XXI general 
congregations, the last of which was held 
in the year 1829. 

Vou. V. 

9. The Canons enacted by the first 
XI congregations. 

10. The Jndiculus Decretorum, or ge- 
neral table of the decrees of the congre- 
gations down to the XX Ist. 


1l. The Censure and Pracepta. 


12. The Formule Congregationum. 


13. The Oficium Vicarii Generalis, and 
Regule Assistentium §c. 


[See vol. II. n. 3. ] 
[See vol. II. n. 4.] 
[ Caret. ] 
[See vol. VII. n. 17.] 


[See vol. VII. n. 18.] 


[See vol. VI. n. 16.] 
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suffocated * by the Hxercitia, crosses the threshold of the house of 
probation ; he presents himself for the preliminary trial. He is 


Vout. VI. 
14. The Exercitia Spiritualia. 
15. The Directorium. 
16. The Industrie ad curandos animi 


mor bos. 


16. The Ezercitia Spiritualia. 
17. The Directorium. 
[See above, 15. ] 


Vou. VII. 
[See above, 13. ] 17. The Ordinationes Generalium. 
[See above, 14.] 18. The Instructiones. 
An Index Generalis to the seven 
volumes closes this edition. 


On reviewing this comparative table, it appears that the Prague edition com- 
prises all that is contained in the Avignon edition, with the exception of the 
decrees of the general congregations held subsequently to the year 1757; the few 
pieces marked [ Qu ?] being in all probability omitted on account of their smallness 
by the Paris editor, though contained in the Prague edition. On the contrary, it 
appears that the Avignon edition omits altogether two documents, the Compendium 
Privilegiorum, which it might not be prudent to obtrude on the world at this early 
period of the Society’s revival, and the Ratio Studiorum. The omission of the latter 
is accounted for by the 15th decree of the XXIst general congregation, from which 
it appears that at the XXth congregation, held in the year 1820, it was proposed 
that the Ratio Studiorum should be revised and adapted to the present time. The 
subject having again been brought forward in the next congregation, the general 
stated that he was fully impressed with the necessity of the measure, and deter- 
mined to apply himself to it; but that it required in his opinion much consideration, 
and that he did not think any thing ought to be proposed by way of general rule, 
until it had been subjected to the test of experience. To this view of the general 


the congregation warmly assented, and the educational movements of the Jesuits 


are therefore to be considered, for the present, experimental. It was, we are ready 
to admit, a wise and prudent thought to try first how much the world will bear at 
their hands in that line, and above all, to give their opponents no handle by a 
premature prospectus of their doings. 

After this full account of the two editions of the Institute, we have room for a 
few words onlyon the two editions of the Constitutions before mentioned. The 
edition published in 1838 by Messrs. Rivington, the first English edition of the 
Constitutions, is a reprint of the Latin text of the first edition (in which the Examen 
Generale and the declarations are not comprised) printed at the society’s press at 
Rome in the year 1558; to this reprint is added a collation of that text with the 
Antwerp edition of 1702, a copy of which is in the University library at Cam- 
bridge. The text of the Prague edition, and of the Paris and Avignon editions, 
recently printed from it, corresponds with that of the Antwerp edition, and seems 
to be that finally settled by the 59th decree of the IVth general congregation 
(1581), as a proposal for further correction made in the Vth, and referred to the 
ViIth congregation, was quashed by the latter. The English edition contains, 
besides, an English translation, both of the Constitutions and of the three bulls by 
which the order was founded by Paul III. in 1540, suppressed by Clement XIV. in 
1773, and restored by Pius VII. in 1814. An “ Outline of the present condition 
of the Romish Church in this Kingdom,” originally appended to a sermon 
preached by the bishop of Australia, closes the volume. 

The Paris edition of the Constitutions (No. 5) accompanies the reprint of the 
Latin text by a new French translation, that made in 1762 by order of the Dauphin 
being in the opinion of the editor unsatisfactory. It also contains Loyola’s famous 
letter on the virtue of obedience, with a translation, and in an appendix a series of 
valuable notes illustrative of different parts of the Constitutions, chiefly by reference 
to other parts of the Institutum. 

* This is no rhetorical figure of ours; the Directorium so describes the process : 
“‘ Natura ipsa, presertim in iis qui timidiores sunt et pusillanimes, in illd quasi agonid 
quodammodo opprimitur et suffocatur.”’— Direct. ¢. xxxiii. -§ 3, 
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first subjected to a searching examination touching his past his- 
tory, his position in the world, his family and connexions, his cir- 
cumstances, his bodily and mental constitution, and other points 
upon consideration of which the society decides how far he may 
make a good Jesuit. This is fair enough; if a man is not likely 
to answer its purpose, the society has a right to say that it will 
have nothing to do with him ; though it may seem hard to shut 
him out from what, according to the representation of the Jesuits 
themselves, is the royal road to Christian perfection. If, on the 
contrary, the candidate is thought worthy, the terms of admission 
to the novitiate are communicated to him. These are as follows: 
—He is to dispose of all his property, actual and reversionary, by 
application of the surplus, after the payment of his just debts, to 
pious and charitable uses ; practically, for the most part, in favour 
of the order of Jesuits, which undertakes the office of Great 
Almoner for its deluded victims. This disposal of property is 
to be made either on entering upon the novitiate, or at all events 
after the expiration of the first year, at any moment that the 
superior may command it to be done ; and that without any 
reservation in favour of his relatives’. Though he may decline 
to strip himself at once of all his property, he is not to retain any 
money in his hands, nor to deposit money with any person what- 
ever ; but to place all the money he has in the hands of the 
cashier of the novitiate. He is never to go out of the house 
without permission from the superior, and then as a rule only 
with a companion, chosen not by him but for him; and in the 
house he is only permitted to converse, and that but sparingly, 
with particular individuals pointed out to him for that purpose. 
He is not to hold any communication personally, or by letter, 


5 « Tn order,” says the Examen, “ that they may yield more perfect obedience to 
the Gospel, which says not, ‘give to your relations,’ but ‘ give to the poor;’” [“ Ir 
1s CorBan!!” Mark vii. 11.] ‘‘and that they may set to all a better example of 
laying aside all inordinate affection towards relatives,” [“ WITHOUT NATURAL 
AFFECTION !!”’ 2 Tim. iii. 3.] “ and of avoiding the inconveniences of an inordi- 
nate distribution arising from this affection ; and moreover, that they may the more 
firmly and stably persevere in their vocation, all recourse to parents and other 
relations being cut off, and the very recollection of them become useless, (ad 
parentes et consanguineos recurrendi, et ad inutilem ipsorum memoriam aditu precluso,’’) 
—Exam. Gen. c. iv. § 2. The rigidity with which these terms are enforced is incre- 
dible ; none but a Jesuit can insist on such a bargain. We know a case of recent 
occurrence in this country, in which a young man who was not only most anxious 
to join the order, but was already more than half accepted, was harshly repelled, 
simply because he had too much heart to suffer his aged father, who had a wife and 
daughter to support by his exertions asa trader, to make the sacrifice of nearly 
half his little property, to be paid down in ready money, the price which the 
Jesuits had actually prevailed upon him to offer for his son’s admission. The 
young man afterwards went to the English college at Rome, and is now one of the 
Romish clergy of the London district: his refusal by the Jesuits left for years after 
an impression of deep melancholy upon his mind. 
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with any of his friends or relatives, unless ona special emergency, 
with the permission of the superior; and in that case he is to put 
any letters which he may write or receive, into the hands of his 
superior, on the understanding that he is to forward or to sup- 
press them as he sees fit. He is to lay aside all natural affection ° 
towards relatives, and to resign all friendships. He is to be con- 
tent to have all his faults reported to his superiors, and in like 
manner to report those of others’. Upon these terms, and a 


6 Again, doropyo. The passage, Luke xiv. 26. is perverted to support this 
atrocious injunction; and by way of making compliance with it easier, the follow- 
ing prescription is given :—‘ In order that the expression may come in aid of the 
sentiment, it is a holy counsel that they should accustom themselves to say, not 
‘ We have parents, or brethren ;’ but ‘ We had parents or brethren.’” Examen Gen. 
c. iv. Deel. C. 

? The rules upon which this horrible system of universal mutual espionage rests, 
are laid down with admirable naiveté. “For the greater advancement in spiritu- 
ality, and especially for the more effectual promotion of submission and humility in 
the individual himself, every one must be content to have all his faults and defects, 
and whatever else has been noticed or observed in him, reported to the superiors 
by every one who has become acquainted with them otherwise than in the confes- 
sional.”"—* All are to be content to be corrected by means of their neighbours, and 
to assist in their correction, and to be ready to report each other, in all due love and 
charity, for their greater spiritual advancement ; especially if this be enjoined and 
required by the superior who has charge of them, for the greater glory of God.” 
Summ. Constit. Reg. 1X. & X. A feeling of repugnance against this system, which is 
not confined to the pupils and the novices, but pervades the entire order, reaching 
even the general himself, by means of his admonitor and assistants, appears to have 
gained ground at one time in the society ; for in the sixth congregation these rules 
were sharply canvassed ; but General Aquaviva was wide awake for the interests of 
the order, and took care that no ambiguity should remain on the subject. It was 
therefore settled, that it is lawful for all to report to the superior as to a father, 
every fault of his neighbours, whether serious or trifling; and that this is the mean- 
ing of the rule; that by agreeing to the terms proposed in the fourth chapter of the 
Examen, the members of the society renounce every right in regard to their 
good name, which might stand in the way of this system of reporting, and give to 
all permission to inform the superior of every thing, important or unimportant, which 
may have been noticed in them; that although, generally speaking, confidential 
communications voluntarily made by one to another under the seal of secrecy, 
though not in confession, are not to be included under this rule, yet if he who has 
received such a communication should for some grave reasons doubt whether he 
ought not to divulge it, he is to look diligently into the opinions of the doctors, and 
thereupon to act as he shall see fit; that the express order or demand of the superior 
is not to be waited for, but that the members are to report each other voluntarily, 
without being required to do so; that in matters likely to lead to mischievous con- 
sequences, and more especially in cases of evil speaking, murmuring, or discontent 
against the superiors, it is an imperative duty to give immediate information, and 
that equally with a view either to moral discipline, or, if the case require it, to judi- 
cial proceedings. It was further determined, as regards the use to be made of in- 
formation so secretly obtained by the superior, that he is never to give up the name 
of his informant without his consent, which, however, the latter may at times be 
bound to give; that he is in every possible way to bear his informant harmless ; 
neither is he, if it can be avoided, to allow the information itself to transpire ; nor in 
any case to make it known farther than is necessary with a view to the application 
of a remedy; that superiors are to communicate freely with each other on the 
information they receive concerning those placed under them ; that the superior is 
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neral promise of submission to his superiors in all things, he is 
admitted to the novitiate, which lasts two years, and is passed, to 
the exclusion of study or any other occupation which might help 
to sustain, satisfy, or enlarge the mind, in the repetition of 
spiritual exercises, in the examination of the constitutions of the 
society, or rather of such parts of them as it may be judged ex- 
pedient to show him, (Zxam. Gen. c. i. Decl. G.,) and in the prac- 
tice of the one and all-sufficient virtue of the Jesuit, obedience. 
For the more effectual exercise of the latter, the novice is during 
the first year of his novitiate subjected to various probations, such 
as the following :—To serve for a month or two as attendant in a 
hospital ; to travel without money, begging his way; to fill the low- 
est situations in the household, to assist in cooking and sweeping 
the house, and to perform other menial offices ; to instruct young 
children and ignorant persons ; and to be content with the worst 
possible fare. In whatever situation he may find himself, and 
whosoever may be placed over him for the time, even though it 
should be one of the household servants, to whom he is assigned 
as an assistant, he is to show to this his temporary superior all due 
reverence, and to “ obey his commands, as if they came from the 
lips of our Lord Jesus Christ himself.” The novice is to confess, 
and to receive the holy sacrament once a week, on pain of having 
his food withheld from him, (si ad Confessionem non accederent, 
subtrahatur eis cibus corporis, donec cibum spiritus sumant. 
Const. Pars iii. c. i. Decl. Q.) Within three months after his 
entrance he is to make a general confession of his whole life, and 
this is to be repeated from the point last arrived at, from six 
months to six months. He is of course bound to submit to all 





in no case to require his informant to give the information in writing, as that might 
expose him to judicial proceedings ; that the superior is to proceed against the per- 
son denounced not only by private admonition, by threats, by stricter surveillance, but 
also by removal, by deprivation of office and the like; that in minor cases the superior 
may make the mattera subject of public reprehension in the refectory, saving the person 
informed against, but above all the informer, as much as possible ; that in cases of a 
more serious nature, the superior may, upon such private information, even proceed 
to expulsion from the order, provided it be done quietly and upon some plausible pre- 
tence. Lastly, to soften the odiousness of the system, an appeal is made to the 
rules of the Franciscans and Minorites, and mure particularly to a decree of St. 
Bonaventura, which, however, only declares that the fact of his participation in 
crime does not relieve the accomplice from the obligation of giving information to 
the superior. Decr. Congr. VI. 49 & 50 passim. Itis worthy of observation, as 
showing the extent to which the French clergy of the present day are imbued with 
the principles of Jesuitism, that the vile system of secret spiritual police here 
recommended, has been adopted on a large scale by the French Bishops with regard 
to the unhappy desservants, and has borne such abundant fruit that, according to the 
statement of the Fréres Allignol, in their work de I’ Etat actuel du Clergé en France, 
‘secret accusations have in all the dicceses been multiplied beyond measure, and 
that in some dioceses there is not a single priest who has not at one time or another 


been denounced.” 
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the rules of the society, and also to undergo without murmuring 
the different penances which his confessors and his superiors may 
prescribe to him from time to time; as well as to endure, without 
murmur or complaint, any ill-treatment, defamation, or indignity 
to which he may be subjected. Lastly, at the expiration of the 
two years, he is questioned as to the state of his mind, and the 
» Tp desires after perfection which he experiences; if he 
should answer unsatisfactorily, he is asked next, whether he feels 
in himself at least a desire to feel such desires? By this means, 
and by a continuance of ascetic practices, he is generally brought 
at last to answer in the affirmative, and is then, on taking the 
three vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, formally admitted 
as a member of the order, and put under further training for what- 
ever station in it the superiors may consider most suitable to him. 
Examen Generale, c. iv. passim. Constit. Pars iii. ¢. i. passim. 
Having conducted the unhappy novice thus far, let us pause 
for a moment and realize his situation. Under the influence of 
religious excitement, real or factitious, he has taken the fatal step 
of cutting from under him all the supports with which a kind 
Providence had surrounded him, and cast himself into the arms 
of a body, of whose immense power he had often heard, and by 
whose iron grasp he now feels himself crushed. Excitement 
does not last for ever; the hour of reflection arrives in its turn; 
a sense of disappointment begins to creep over him. At first 
he resists it; but it returns again and again ; recollections of his 
former life, of his friends and his family, crowd in upon him; with 
them. his heart felt warm and happy; here all is icy coldness 
around him, and deep indescribable misery within. The thought 
suggests itself that he has been too hasty, that he has taken a 
false step, that he has been mistaken as to the character of the 
order with which he has connected himself, or, at any rate, that 
he has formed an erroneous estimate of his own fitness for such a 
life. At first he seeks to suppress that too; but it rises again 
and again; the experience, the bitter, desolating experience of 
every day and hour goes to confirm it. He becomes more and 
more deeply convinced that he has fooled away his life’s hap- 
piness, and, what is far worse, possibly his eternal salvation ; for 
he feels that spiritual improvement is impossible in a situation 
against which his whole being revolts. He looks forward upon 
what lies before him, upon the vows which he is to take, the 
obedience which he is to promise, the uncertainty of the employ- 
ment to which he will hereafter be put, by the arbitrary decision 
of those under whose cold, hypocritical tyranny he is already 
suffering so much. He sees that he must unavoidably become 
more and more deeply entangled in the meshes of the net in 
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which he has been caught ; that he is hopelessly and for ever the 
abject slave of a pitiless system; and to work up his indignant 
sense of the situation in which he is placed, to the highest pitch, 
he remembers, and is told time after time, that all this is 
expressly ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

Might he not retrace his steps? What would he not give, if 
he had a friend with whom he might consult! Perhaps his 
confessor or his superior might give him good advice? They 
treat it all as the rebellion of the old Adam, which must be re- 
pressed ; they inflict penances, but do not produce conviction. 
He looks around him, but there is no friend whom he could 
trust. If he were to open his lips to any of the associates which 
have been assigned him, the chances are that he would be 
reported to the superior as a bad subject, as a breeder of dis- 
content and mutiny against the order. The false and unnatural 
language which he has been taught to make use of by way of 
spiritual exercise, now returns upon him in bitter reality: “I 
had a father, a mother, friends, relatives!” Could he but take 
counsel with them! but that is impossible. If he were to write 
to them, his letter probably would never reach them. Or, if it 
did, how is he to know that they would sympathise with him? 
If they approved the step he took, they will blame him; if they 
disapproved it, they may not be disposed to pity him. Possibly 
they may love him still; possibly they would assist him; but 
how is he ever to know? Suppose he were to make his escape. 
But how shall he manage it? He has not a farthing at his 
disposal. If he fail, he will be sent he knows not whither, and 
subjected he knows not to what punishment. If he succeed, 
what is to become of him? Like a dead man returned from the 
grave, he will scare men by his very look, and whithersoever he 
goes, the curse of excommunication will follow him*®. What 
then is he to do? Finding himself thus fenced round on every 
side, his living soul immured as it were within the more than 
stone walls of the order, he may perhaps for a time secretly 
indulge a raving mood, approaching even to blasphemy at the 
remembrance of the oft repeated phrase ad majorem Dei gloriam ; 
but as madmen, after fruitlessly knocking their heads against 
their prison walls, grow tranquil from very exhaustion, so will it 
happen to him; he will sink down into a state of mental and 
moral prostration. Then, probably, the thought of that God in 
whose name he has been so fearfully abused, will occur to him ; 
he will seek to calm the storms of his soul by prayer to Him who 





8 Fugitivi societatis ipso facto excommunicationem incurrunt. Cong. Gen. ix. 
Can. ii. cf, Decr. XXxX1x. 
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is the refuge of the oppressed. Prayer? oh, torment of hell ! 
even that is not prose in this fearful place. He will have to 
render an account of every hour he spent on his knees, and 
either have to tell a lie as in the presence of God, or else, if 
he suffer the least hint of his secret sorrows and his unbosomings 
to the Father of Spirits to escape him, he will be interdicted this 
last refuge of the oppressed soul, and referred back to ‘* rumina- 
tions” and “respirations.” Where is the man of a thousand, 
nay, of ten thousands, that would venture to affirm that his moral 
courage and energy, even though he be in the fulness of his 
strength, would rise superior to the horrors of such a situation ? 
And how shall a youth rise above them, whose strength has been 
broken before it has come to its ripeness? or the weary pilgrim, 
who took refuge in the novitiate, because his soul was longing 
for rest and peace? Of the immense majority of men it may 
with perfect certainty be predicted, that under the influence of 
this discipline they will become, what the system. is confessedly 
intended to produce, dry sticks and dead corpses’, mere passive 
tools, yielding themselves instinctively to the impulse of the power 
that holds and wields them. 

This feature of the system of Loyola, that it is a process of 
spiritual homicide, we hold to be a very important point; one 
to which sufficient prominence has not, so far as we know, 
been given by those, who have written upon the dangerous 
character of the order. In the first place, it accounts for what 
on no other supposition appears credible, the compactness of 
villany to which the thousands of puppets, of which the order 
is composed, are easily made subservient, whenever it may suit 
those who pull the wires in the eternal city; in the second place 
it throws immense light upon the debasement of mind and cha- 
racter which must inevitably diffuse itself wherever that order 
obtains extensive influence in the education of a people; a 
conclusion strikingly borne out by the decay of the national 
mind and character in all those countries in which the Jesuits 
succeeded in establishing themselves as the instructors of the 
nation ; and, lastly, it goes to the very root of the iniquity with 
which the order is chargeable, viz., that it kills and destroys 
by its wily machinery that which it is the will of God should 
be quickened and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. The last con- 
sideration is chiefly interesting to the theologian, enabling him 


9 Sibi quisque persuadeat, quod qui sub Obedientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi a 
Divina providentia per Superiores suos sinere debent, perinde ac si cadaver essent, 
quod quoquoversus ferri, et quacumque ratione tractari se sinit; vel similiter atque 
senis baculus, qui ubicumque et quacumque in re velit eo uti, qui eum manu tenet, ei 
inservit. Constit. Pars vi.c. i. § 1. 
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to form a decisive judgment on the subject, independently of all 
the secondary points upon which the controversy respecting the 
merits and demerits of the Jesuits usually turns. The first 
consideration concerns the historian, who finds it often difficult, 
with the clearest evidence of facts in his hands, to gain credence 
for the tale of enormous wickedness which he has to tell when 
he comes to chronicle the doings of the Jesuits; as a conspiracy 
of so many and so devoted individuals to work out an evil purpose, 
appears to the ordinary apprehension and the common charity 
of mankind too monstrous a supposition to be true. ‘The second 
of the considerations named is of the utmost importance to the 
politician, who may be called upon to decide, as our legislators 
are at this present crisis, whether it be lawful for any state to 
hand over the rising generations of the land, or any portion of 
them, to a corporation whose whole system is calculated, and 
with the most consummate skill adapted, to destroy in man all 
that makes him a man, and renders him capable of being made a 
Christian. And all this with what view? With no other view 
than to level all opposition against the anti-christian usurpation 
of Rome, whose tool Jesuitism has been from its beginning, and 
has finally become its last and only resource. Nothing short 
of the most absolute resignation of both the will and the judg- 
ment can render any man a trustworthy instrument of Rome 
and of its manifold and offensive corruptions. That resignation is 
attained in the Jesuit order, as under no other system of training 
or discipline, and it is what in Jesuit language is called ‘ obe- 
dience.” 


“‘ What I have thus spoken concerning obedience,” says the ce- 
lebrated epistle of Ignatius, ‘fis to be observed alike by private 
members towards their immediate superiors, by the rectors, and local 
superiors towards the provincials, by the provincials towards the 
general, and by the general himself towards him whom God has set 
over him, his vicar on earth; so that a perfect distinction of orders, 
and thereby peace and charity, may be maintained, without which it is 
impossible to preserve the good government either of our society or of 
any other association. For in this way does Divine Providence order 
all things sweetly, leading on the lowest things by things middle, 
middle things by the highest, and all things to its own ends. Hence 
that subordination of one angelic hierarchy under another; hence the 
connexion by which the heavenly and other moveable bodies are linked 
together in their several positions, whose changes and motions all 
descend in regular order from one highest movent to the very lowest. 
Even so on earth also the like is seen, both in every state ruled by 
good laws, and especially in the ecclesiastic hierarchy, all the members 
and functions of which are derived from the one general vicar of Christ 
our Lord: and the more accurately this order and arrangement is adhered 
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to, the righter and the better is the government. How grievous ills on 
the contrary are brought upon many human societies by neglect of 
this order, is most evident. And therefore do I most ardently wish, 
that in this society, whereof the Lord has committed to us some charge 
and care, this virtue may so diligently be practised, and flourish, as if 
therein consisted the well-being and the entire safety of our Society.” 
Enpist. S. P. N. Ignati de virt. obed. § 20. 


This was the fundamental principle of Loyola, not to found 
a particular order, in which individuals might practise a particular 
rule of religious life, but to create an instrument, compact and 
powerful, for the maintenance of the Romish hierarchy. Upon 
the attainment of this object, that admirably contrived code 
of laws to which we must once more call the attention of our 
readers, the Constitutions, is calculated. The general of the 
order resides at Rome’; at Rome the General Congregations are 
held’? ; at Rome, therefore, both the legislative and the executive 
powers of the society are concentrated. From Rome, as the 
centre, the chain of the order is laid around the earth with iron 
links, riveted together by the vow of blind, unquestioning 
obedience. 

The general holds in his hands the most absolute means of 
control over the movements of this Papal militia in every quarter 
of the globe. Not only are reports periodically sent from every 
point at which the society has a station of any kind, to the 
provincials, and from them to the general, but the local superiors 
and the missionaries in all parts of the world are also in direct 
communication with the general, who thus receives constantly 
a double set of reports, some of which are official, and laid by 
him before the board of assistants, others secret (with the 
inscription soli), which are read by none but the general himself 
and the secretary of the order. Lists of all the members of the 
society, with notes on their character, conduct, abilities, &c., are 
likewise sent at regular intervals, so as to enable the general 
to keep a complete survey of the instruments at his command, 
and of the materials he has to work upon*. The property of the 
order‘ is all vested in the general, the provincials and local 


1 Constit. Pars viii. c. i. § 7, c. v. § 1. 2 Constit. Pars viii. c. v. § 1. 

3 Constit. Pars viii. c. i. § 9. Decl. L. M. N. 

* One of the most curious of the many evasions by which the society escapes, as 
it were, from the operation of its own rules, is the combination of the profession of 
poverty both individual and corporate, with the possession of immense wealth. The 
contrivance is this: The professed houses are mendicant establishments, and can 
hold no property; the colleges on the contrary can accept gifts and endowments, and 
acquire property to any amount: the general, who is at the head of both, is thus 
at once a beggar, and a rich proprietor; a beggar, as the chief of a mendicant 
order; a rich proprietor, as the trustee general of all the endowments of the society’s 
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superiors acting in all financial matters by procuration from 
him, and agreeably to his direction; with this only restriction, 
that the dissolution of any college, and consequent appropriation 
of its revenues to other purposes, and the transfer of property 
from one province to another, requires the concurrence of the 
general congregation’. And as over the property, so is the 
general's authority supreme over the persons belonging to the 
society. The power of admission both to the novitiate, and 
to the society itself, is inherent in him, and is exercised by 
others only as his representatives, and in common cases. Cases 
which present any special difficulty, must be referred to the 
general. ‘Those to whom the power of admission is ordinarily 
delegated, are the provincials, the rectors of colleges, and superiors 
of houses®. With the exception of the four assistants and the 
admonitor, who are, like himself, elected by the general con- 
gregation’, the general appoints all the great officers and other 
functionaries of the society; the offices of provincial, local supe- 
rior, and rector, are generally held for three years; but they 
may at any time be revoked by the general*. He has complete 
power over the employment of all the members, whom he can 
order to pursue particular studies, to execute special missions, 
to go forth as preachers, confessors, or missionaries into any 
part of the world, the general’s command being at any moment 
sufficient to effect the most complete change in the position, 
the station, and occupation of every member of the society’. He 
exercises over them all a sovereign penal and dispensing 
power, including that of expulsion and re-admission '; for so abso- 
lute is his sway, that he is not bound by the acts of those who 
hold his commission for any given purpose, but may at any 
time rescind or modify their determinations, according to his 
good pleasure, which is law to the whole society, and to all 


colleges. The amount of the society’s wealth may be judged of from the fact, that 
at the time of its expulsion from France the property of the order within the territory 
of France alone amounted to 58 millions of francs. The endowed colleges were 
always the most numerous. At the end of the 16th century the society had 21 pro- 
fessed houses and 293 colleges, that is to say, as M. Quinet shrewdly observes, 21 
hands for refusing and 293 for accepting wealth. There is an amusing slip of the 
pen in one of the decrees (the 58th) of the 2nd general congregation, the society 
being placed in contradistinction with the veri Christi pauperes. 

5 Constit. Pars iv. c. ii; c. x. § 1—3. Pars ix. c. iii. § 5—7, 17; besides a 
number of decrees passed in the general congregations on this subject. 

6 Constit. Pars i. c. i. § 1. and 2. Decl. B.; c. ii. Decl. c.; Pars ix. c. iii. § 1. Decl. a. 

7 Constit. Pars ix. c. iv. § 4; c. v. § 2,3. 

8 Constit. Pars ix. c. iii. § 14—16; Decl. 1. kK. 

° Constit. Pars ix. c. iii. §2; Pars vii. c. i. § 2; c. ii. Pars ix. c. iii. § 9. Decl. 
F.G. H. 

1 Constit, Pars ix. c. iii, § 11; § 8; Decl. p.; Pars ii. c. i. § 2; Pars ix. c. iii. 
§ 1; Ordin. Gener. c. xii.; Constit. Pars ii. c. iv. § 1, 5. 
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its members, on the ground that he is to them in the place 
of Christ’. 

Such are the gigantic powers wielded by that irresponsible * 
spiritual despot, the general of the order of Jesuits. But who 
are his subjects? This is a question far more difficult to 
answer than might at first sight appear. Ostensibly‘ they 
are :— 

1. The professed Jesuits under obligation of four vows, Pro- 
fessi quatuor Votorum, %.¢., of obedience, poverty, and chastity, 
and of special obedience to the Pope respecting the missions ; 
who alone have an absolute right to sit and vote in the general 
congregation, and by whom exclusively the general is elected. 
Their number is exceedingly small in comparison with that of the 
other members. At Loyola’s death there were not more than 
forty professed Jesuits, while the numerical force of the order 
exceeded one thousand ’*. 

2. The professed Jesuits under obligation of three vows only, 
Professi trium Votorum, viz., those of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity ; an exceptional grade, conferred upon laymen as well as 
priests, as a special favour, by virtue of a bull of Julius III. 
There is reason to suppose that this class comprises what are 
called Jésuites de robe courte, that is, incorporated members who 
do not avow their connexion with the order, and have dispensa- 


tion to live in conformity with the world; a position occupied 
chiefly by men of influence and high standing, who can serve the 
interests of the society more effectually than if they were to 
make open profession of Jesuitism; they may be called to 
sit and vote in general congregations, but not for the election of 
the general’®. 


2 Constit. Pars ix. c. iii. § 20. The following provision connected with this power 
of the general, is remarkably characteristic of the spirit of the order. “ Although 
the general may, in his letters patent addressed to the provincials and other local 
superiors, commit to them the most extensive powers, in order that their inferiors 
may treat them with the greater reverence, and conduct themselves with the more 
submission and humility, yet he may by secret letters circumscribe and limit the 
powers so conferred to any extent that he may think expedient.’”—Constit. Pars ii. 
c. i, Decl. B. 

3 It is true that the constitutions contain certain provisions for controlling the 
general in the exercise of his power, and in certain cases calling him to account, and 
even removing him from his office. (Constit. Pars ix. c. iv. v.) But itis difficult to 
understand how, with the despotic power possessed by the general, these provisions 
can ever be brought to bear ; and it is a remarkable fact, that in the only two instances 
throughout the whole history of the society, in which the general was interfered 
with, it was done for the maintenance of the corruptions of the order against con- 
templated reforms. 

* Constit. Pars v. c. i. Decl. a. 

5 Constit. Pars v. c. ii. § 1, 2, c. iii. § 2—4; Pars viii. c. iii. Decl. a., Crétineau- 
Joly, vol. i. p. 362. 

® There is an evident mystery about this class of members. Its institution dates 
of the year 1550, when it was provided for in a bull of Julius III. by an exceptional 
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3. The formed Spiritual Coadjutors, Coadjutores formati 
irituales, an inferior grade to that of the Professi quatuor 
Votorwm. A lower degree of qualification, and a shorter time 
of probation, is required for their admission ; they take the three 


clause; “preter aliquos, qui de licentid Prepositi Generalis, propter ipsorum DEVOTIONEM 
ET PERSONARUM QUALITATEM, ¢ria vota hujusmodi solemnia facere poterunt.” Bulla 
Julii ITI. Exposcit debitum. In the text of the Constitutions they are thus described: 
—‘ Preter hos (professos quatuor votorum) nonnulli ad trium votorum solemnium tantum 
professionem admitti possent : raro tamen, et NON SINE CAUSIS PECULIARIBUS ALICUJUS 
MOMENTI: et hos septem annos in societate notos fuisse,et NON MEDIOCREM SUI TALENTI 
AC VIRTUTUM SATISFACTIONEM, ad gloriam Dei prebuisse in ed oportebit ;” and in 
the declaration, “ Qui ad professionem irium votorum solemnium admittuntur, ordinarie 
sufficientiam in litteris, que saltem ad confessarii munus bene obeundum satis sit, habeant 
oportet; VEL CERTE, DonA DEI ALIQUA RARA, QUZ ID COMPENSARE VIDEANTUR, 
ita ut Prepositus Generalis, vel alius, cui suas vices ad hoc ille SPECIALI COMMISSIONE 
concederet, ad majus Dei obsequium et SOCIETATIS BONUM, sic convenire judicaret. Et 
hi ut plurimum homines erunt, qui PROPTEREA QUOD BENE MERITI SINT, ET VALDE 
DEVOTI, guamvis MINORI DOCTRINA AC CONCIONANDI APTITUDINE PREDITI, quam 
nostrum Institutum in professis requirat, admittendi esse in Domino videbuntur.” 
—Constit. Pars v. c. ii. § 3, Decl. c.—From this last description one might at first 
sight be led to suppose that they differed from the Professi quatuor Votorum only by the 
inferiority of their literary and theological attainments, and were professed priests, 
destined for what the Jesuits consider the lower walk of the sacerdotal office, and 
especially for the office of confessors. This, however, is palpably contradicted by 
the fact that the hearing of confessions is one of the principal employments of the 
Coadjutores Spirituales (Exam. c. vi. § 2.), who in all respects answer to the inferior 
sacerdotal grade; and on weighing the words of Decl. c. more accurately, it appears 
that it does not say they shall be employed as confessors, but only have the same 
degree of literary attainment as that required of confessors. It is nowhere said that 
they shall be necessarily in holy orders, and it is evident from the various expres- 
sions which we have marked, that they are a class of members, specially created for 
certain important objects, on the ground of their being by their singular devotion to the 
interests of the society, and their personal quality, likely to render eminent services. 
They might therefore be both secular ecclesiastics incorporated in the society, and 
allowed by special dispensation, and for the more effectual furtherance of the society’s 
objects, to retain their preferment (an arrangement perfectly compatible with the 
rules of the society), and laymen of distinguished talents and station, admitted into 
the society upon account of their ability and willingness to advance its interests. 
We are confirmed in this view by the mystification of M. Crétineau-Joly’s language 
in regard to them. While he states that their employment is the same as that of 
the spiritual coadjutors (which remains to be proved), he says that they are admitted 
to profession “ @ cause de quelque autre qualité ou d’un mérite dont l’ordre peut tirer 
parti dans un certain cercle d’idées.” Vol. i. p. 62. What is the meaning of “ un 
certain cercle d’idées?” or rather what cercle d’idées is there, in which a spiritual coad- 
jutor may not be employed by his superiors if they see fit, without lifting him out of 
his class, an honour to which he is expressly forbidden from aspiring? (See Exam. 
c. vi. § 5. Constit. Pars v. c. iv. § 5.) Or, if his superiors should, on account of 
his distinguished merits, see fit to advance him, what is there to prevent his being 
promoted to the class of the Professi quatuor Votorum? On the whole, by far the 
most probable interpretation of this mysterious passage of the Constitutions is that 
above given; it was first suggested by Ripert de Monclar, who was procureur-général 
at the parliament of Provence, about the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France, and in his Compte rendu (1 vol. 12mo. 1765) gave a lucid abstract of the 
laws of the society. See Constitutions des Jésuites. Paris, 1843. Append. note L. 
The form of the vow taken by the Professi trium Votorum will be found in Constit. 
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vows only, but must be in holy orders. They are employed as 
assistants to the professed Jesuits, and generally the rectors and 
professors of colleges are chosen out of this class. They may, 
like the Professi trium Votorum, be summoned to the general 
congregation by the general, but cannot take any part in his 
election ’. 

4. The Simple Spiritual Coadjutors, Coadjutores Spirituales, 
a transition grade, from which, after two years’ probation, they 
are promoted to that of Formed Spiritual Coadjutors *. 

5. The Formed Temporal Coadjutors, Coadjutores formati 
temporales. ‘These are the lay administrators and servants of 
the order, employed in the management of its temporal affairs, 
and in the performance of the various domestic offices; they are 
forbidden, if literates, from aspiring to the priesthood, and if 
unlettered, as most of them are, from learning even to read. 
They are bound by the three vows’. 

6. The Simple Temporal Coadjutors, Coadjutores Temporales, 
probationers for the foregoing class '. 

7. The Approved Scholars, Scholastict Approbati, who are not 
properly members of the order, but rather aspirants to the mem- 
bership. They are separated from the novitiate by the three 
vows which they have taken, and are in training for the degrees 
of coadjutors, or professed members, as may seem fit to their 
superiors ’. 

8. The Novices, WVovitii, who have placed themselves under 
the direction of the order with a view to entrance into it, and are 
undergoing the two years’ preliminary probation, before they can 
be admitted to take the vows *. 

Of these eight classes it is to be noted that four only, the 
first, second, third, and fifth, are permanent grades, which being 
once attained, no further advancement is, as a matter of rule, 
contemplated, whereas the other four are of their very nature pro- 
bationary and transition classes, through which individuals pass 
into the former. 

This hierarchical array, however, formidable as it is ‘, does not 


Exam. Gener. c. vi. § 1, 2. Constit. Pars v. c. iv. § 1, 2. 

Exam. Gener. c. i. § 9, c. vi. § 8. 

Exam. Gener. c. vi. § 1. 3. 6, Constit. Pars v. c. iv. § 3. Decl. c; Reg. Comm. 14. 
Exam. Gener. c. i. § 9, c. vi. § 8. 

Exam. Gener. c. i.§ 10; c. vii. § 1. Constit. P. iv. c. iii. § 3; P. v. c. iv. § 3, 4. 
Exam. Gener. c. i. § 12. 

* The following table, collected from various sources of information, will throw 
light upon the progressive increase of the order, both in ancient and in modern 
times. We take the numbers as they stood in 1556, at the death of Loyola; 1565, 
at the death of Laynez; 1580, at the death of Mercurian ; 1615, at the death of 
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by any means comprehend the whole body of what may be justly 
called the Jesuit militia ; what we have now enumerated, are but 
the skeletons, as it were, of the Jesuit regiments, distributed 
over the different countries of the world. There are countless 
individuals, and whole bodies of men, who are, without taking 
the vows, without complying with the rules of the order, perhaps 
even without knowing it, in a state of more or less subserviency 
to the interests and purposes of the society. We will endeavour 
to sum up the means which the Jesuits put in operation for this 
purpose under a few principal heads. 

1. The Jesuits sometimes disguise their existence by assuming 
the names of other congregations. They did so at the very com- 
mencement of their order, when they played hide-and-seek in 
Spain under the name of Theatines; and again in 1561, when 
the French parliament prohibited their existence in France as a 
branch of the order, but permitted them to reside there under 
episcopal control, a condition of which the reverend fathers, as 
M. Crétineau-Joly ° informs us, ‘“‘made no account.” They put up 


Aquaviva; 1626, under Vitelleschi; 1749, under Retz; and after their re-esta- 
blishment in 1838, 1841, and 1844. 


Year. Provinces. No. of Establishments. No. of Members. 
1556 12 100 1000 
1565 18 130 3500 
1580 21 110 5000 
1615 33 550 13,000 
1626 39 803 15,500 
1749 es 1603 22,500 
1838 14 173 3067 
1841 14 211 3565 
1844 14 233 4133 


Hence it appears that their progress since their restoration in 1814 has, in spite 
of the violent prejudice existing against them in every country of Europe, been on 
the whole rather more rapid than it was at their commencement. Within twenty- 
five years of the foundation of the order they had 3500 members in 130 establish- 
ments; within the same period since their restoration they have between 3000 and 
3500 members, and about 200 establishments. They have certainly no reason to 
feel discouraged. 

5 We cannot say much in praise of the work of M. Crétineau-Joly, from which 
the above account is derived. We should have taken him for a Jésuite de robe courte, 
did not charity forbid it after his positive assertion to the contrary. ‘The Jesuits,” 
he says in his introductory chapter, “ have never counted me among their pupils; 
they have never seen me among their neophytes. I have been neither their friend, 
nor their admirer, nor their opponent. I owe them no gratitude; my mind is wholly 
unprejudiced in regard to their order. I am neither theirs, nor with them, nor for 
them, nor against them. They are to me what Vitellius, Otho and Galba, were to 
Tacitus, I have received neither injury nor benefit at their hands. As an his- 
torian I confine myself to history; I am bent upon truth alone; I only endeavour 
to induce logical consequences from undisputed and indisputable facts, without 
forming any opinion except after the most conscientious examination.” We are 
sadly afraid that M. Crétineau-Joly has every way failed to come up to this high- 
sounding programme of his own performance. Verily he is no Tacitus, either in 
historical truth or in style. As regards the former, the reader will be astonished. to 
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over the door of their college at Clermont the inscription, “* Colle- 
gium societatis NomINIs Jesu,” but continued in all other respects 
to be what they had been before ; and it is curious to see how, in 
their interrogatory before the rector of the university, they evaded 
the knotty question whether they were Jesuits or no. In later 
times, since their suppression by Clement XIV., they have 
haunted different parts of Europe under the names of Peres de la 
Foi, Victimes de TAmour de Dieu, Picpus, Paccanarists, Mis- 
sionaries, &c., and if the statements of some of their French 
opponents may be relied on, they have assumed the disguise of 
Lazarists, Dominicans, and even Benedictines. This we are 
scarcely disposed to believe on the bare assertion of partisans 
like M. Michelet *® and M. Génin’; but it is far from improbable 


hear that the five volumes are nothing more than one continued encomium and 
apology of the order. M. Crétineau-Joly had free access, he says, to the archives 
of the Gesu at Rome. No doubt the Jesuits knew whom they trusted with their 
secrets. In point of style and arrangement it has scarcely ever fallen to our lot to 
wade through a heavier book. It is a voluminous and crowded mass of ill-assorted 
and ill-digested materials; and from the violent partizanship of the author little 
reliance can be placed upon his statements, except when they make against his 
clients. 

6 M. Michelet makes a statement to that effect, as far as the Lazarists and 
Benedictines are concerned, in his book on the Jesuits, (No. 7,) and he repeats it 
in his later work, du Prétre, de la Femme, et de la Famille. Of this it will not be 
necessary for us to speak on the present occasion, as it touches upon our subject 
only incidentally. With regard to his book on the Jesuits, published in con- 
junction with M. Quinet, it consists of the two courses of lectures, or rather 
sketches of them, which were delivered by the two professors and friends at the 
Collége de France in the early part of the summer of 1843, and which, thanks to the 
outcry raised by the Jesuits themselves, have become so notorious since. M. 
Michelet’s lectures are in substance a half political, half philosophical tirade against 
the order, written in an exceedingly animated, clever, aphoristic style. There are 
many brilliant flashes of thought; but the spirit of the whole savours too much of 
that modern French school, which assumes the principles of the revolution as the 
basis of the national life. 

The lectures of M. Quinet are greatly superior, both in matter and manner; they 
contain more real information on the subject of which they treat, and their tone is in 
keeping with the religious character of the question atissue. He briefly reviews the 
history of the Jesuits, their constitutions and their missions, with a view to show 
that their system is a gross corruption of the Gospel; at the same time he too enters 
most warmly into the demi-political controversy of the day. We incline to think 
that both the professors might easily have chosen topics far more appropriate to 
the capacities and the literary wants of the youths who compose their legitimate 
audience. 

7 Of Mr. Génin’s book we cannot speak otherwise than in terms of strong repro- 
bation, at least as far as its tone and spirit are concerned. It is in some respects an 
interesting volume, as it contains a brief history of the literary warfare which has 
been carried on for the last five years in France between the ultramonrtanes and the 
ultra-liberals. Mr. Génin is an able dialectician; though in many parts he has 
weakened his argument by hypercritical remarks on the style of his opponents. 
But what we chiefly find fault with, is his scofting spirit, and his occasional scurrility 
on subjects which ought never to be spoken of otherwise than with reverence. There 
is an affectation of jealousy for true religion, but every now and then the cloven foot 
too evidently appears, to leave any doubt as to the real sentiments of the author. 
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that they are in communication with the different congregations 
recently revived in France, and that they exercise very con- 
siderable influence over them, especially as there is a provision 
in the Directoriwm, which contemplates the infusion of Jesuitism 
into other orders *. 

2. The Jesuits form various religious congregations and other 
associations, the members of which are under an obligation of 
obedience to the superiors, who themselves are Jesuits. The 
establishment of such auxiliaries is contemplated by the rules of 
the order’, and as a matter of history it is well known that some 
of the most popular of these associations owe their existence to the 
Jesuits. The most ancient of them, the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin of the Annunciation, was, and to all appearance still is, 
established in all the colleges and seminaries of the order, under 
the provisions of the Ratio Studiorum’. Another association of 


Even such a pun as that which he perpetrates on the text, “ Qui potest capere, capiat” 
(p. 203), would hardly come from the pen of an ordinarily religious person ; but the flip- 
pant witticism in which he indulges on the subject of our blessed Lord’s address to 
St. Peter (p. 175, note) is positively and shockingly profane. Neither have we any 
very high opinion of the sincerity of M. Génin’s zeal for moral purity ; we cannot 
understand how any man could make up his mind to the republication, in a book 
intended for extensive popular circulation, of the frightful obscenities which M. 
Génin has dragged from their hiding-places in the manuals of Jesuit Theologia 
Moralis. 'To obtrude such things upon the public eye is both indecent and mis- 
chievous ; it infinitely aggravates the evil which it pretends to cure. 

§ The ninth chapter of the Directorium turns upon the use of the Exercitia for 
persons who have already irrevocably chosen a state of life, such as married persons, 
or persons bound by monastic vows. In reference to the latter the Directorium 
decides, that such persons may not only themselves be made to go through the 
exercises, but they may be initiated into the method of using them, especially if they 
be superiors of religious houses, or otherwise in a position in which they would be 
likely to introduce them into more general use. ‘“ And this,” says the Directorium, 
“will be better than if we did it ourselves, lest we should incur the odious appear- 
ance of wanting to reform other orders.” 

9 The Ordinationes Generalium (c. xxi.) contain a letter addressed to the pro- 
vincials by General Aquaviva, laying down rules for the establishment of sodalities of 
the blessed Virgin, in the colleges, houses, and seminaries of the order, in con- 
nexion with the original Roman congregation of “ the Blessed Virgin of the Annun- 
ciation,” established by authority of Pope Gregory XIII ; and among the Instructions 
for missions, which were drawn up by the same Aquaviva, and which, be it remem- 
bered, apply also to protestant or “heretic” countries, the following direction 
occurs: “hey shall take care to institute and propagate, wherever there is an 
opportunity, some fraternity of the most blessed sacrament, or of the Name of God, 
or of the Rosary, or of the Christian doctrine.” Instr. XII. pro Mission, § 14. Are 
the fréres de la doctrine Chrétienne, into whose hands the education of the lower 
classes of the French people is rapidly passing, connected with the order of Jesuits ? 
We have no positive proof that they are so, but there are strong grounds for suspect- 
ing it. 

1 See Constitutions, Paris, 1843. App. Note D, where the passages from the Ratio 
Studiorum are quoted. It appears that the first idea originated with the Jesuit John 
Léon, who about the year 1560 established “une petite Confrérie de la Sainte Vierge,” 
among the junior classes. The notion soon spread; in 1569, there were congrega~ 
tions of this kind established at Rome, at Naples, at Genoa, and Perugia; and in 
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the same kind, under the name of “ The Pious Sodality of the 
most Blessed Heart of Jesus,” was established towards the end 
of the 17th century, likewise under the auspices of the Jesuits, 
by the joint efforts of the fanatic Mary Alacoque, and the Jesuit 
Claude La Colombiére, chaplain to the Duchess of York, after- 
wards queen of James II. Amidst the convulsions which marked 
the close of the last century, it seems to have languished for a 
time, but new life was infused into it in the year 1803 by a brief 
of Pius VII., and it is now in full operation both in this country 
and in other parts of the world, as an auxiliary of the Jesuits ’. 


1584 Pope Gregory XIII. authorized the establishment of such congregations, in con- 
nexion with the central congregation of the church of the Roman College, all over the 
world, by the Bull ‘‘ Omnipotentis Dei Salvatoris.” ‘ Under the hand of the Jesuits,” 
continues M. Crétineau-Joly, “ whose general was the Director in chief of the con- 
gregations, they grew mightily, like the grain of mustard seed. They passed be- 
yond the precincts of the college with the young men who entered upon life, and who 
desired to remain in communion of prayer and remembrance with their masters and 
their fellow-pupils. . . . They had statutes, rules, prayers and duties in com- 
mon. There was one great fraternity which reached from Paris to Goa, and from 
Rome to the obscurest little town. The congregations of Avignon, Antwerp, 
Prague, and Fribourg were the most celebrated. Some of them consisted of eccle- 
siastics, military men, magistrates, nobles, citizens, merchants, artizans, and servants, 
all devoting themselves to good works; all according to their ability assisting the 
poor, visiting the sick, comforting the prisoners, instructing the children, and endow-- 
ing poor girls. Tasso and Lambertini, St. Francis de Sales and Fénélon, Alphonso 
de Liguori and Bossuet, Ferdinand of Austria and Maximilian of Bavaria, the Princes 
of Conti and of Turenne, piety and genius, the majesty of the throne and military glory, 
associated together in these assemblies, over which a Jesuit, under the title of Director, 
presided. . . . This congregation, which embraced the whole world, doubled the 
moral power of the society of Jesus; patronized by the Popes, countenanced by kings, 
it went onward to accomplish its object, without taking notice of the attacks directed 
against its religious practices and its humane purpose. . . . That great Pope 
Benedict XIV. . . . who had been the pupil of the Jesuits, knew by experience 
the spirit of the associations directed by them. He had belonged to them in his 
youth, and on the 27th September, 1748, he published the golden bull “ Gloriose 
Domine.”’—Crétineau-Joly, vol. i. p. 342; vol. iv. p. 221—223. 

2 We have now lying before us the “‘ Devotion and Office of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus,” published in London, 1821, and containing among other documents an 
“ Indult of his holiness Pope Pius VII., in favour of it, for the use of the midland 
district ;’’ dated June 27, 1814; and another smaller manual of the same devotion, 
published at Dublin, 1826, which gives a list of the “ Pious sodalities of the Sacred 
Heart,” established in Ireland, beginning with St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, and 
ending with an &c. Inthe former there is a short history of the origin and progress 
of this devotion; with an essay on its nature and effects, in which it is stated that 

‘our amiable Redeemer” being ‘banished from many places wherein his love induced 
him to reside, Catholics alone now possess him ;’’ and in reply to the objection why 
there should be a particular feast in honour of the divine heart of Jesus, and not 
other feasts also “ to honour every part of his sacred body,” it is said: “ It is of little 
purpose to dispute whether the feast of the sacred heart deserves to be approved. 
In a point of this nature, a great part of the Church, authorized by so many bishops, 

and the holy see, cannot mistake.” Weshould havesupposed it would have been quite 

sufficient to refer to the fact alleged in an earlier part of this singularly profane and 
superstitious composition, that our Lord himself, having personally appeared to “the 
holy nun, the venerable mother, Mary Margaret” (Mary Alacoque), complained to her 
of the ingratitude he met with among mankind, and commanded the feast of his divine 
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Among the various movements connected with these sodalities, 
the following deserves particular notice :— 


“ At this crisis,” says M. Crétineau-Joly, speaking of the opposition 
made to the Jesuits and to the bull Unigenitus, during the minority of 
Louis XV., and quoting the words of Lemontey in his Histoire de la 
Régence, “‘ the Jesuits conducted themselves like men inured to storms, 
They patiently pocketed the various affronts which they had to endure, 
and relied for an improvement of their condition upon time, upon the 
faults of their opponents, and upon the corrupt character of the 
regency, which would without fail bring their flexible doctrine into 
request. But while they themselves proceeded with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, they secretly incited the court of Rome and the bishops 
who were favourable to the bull, to various resolutions. But what 
admirably characterizes the indefatigable policy of these regulars, is 
their attempting at that moment an enterprise so daring and so deep, 
that they had not ventured upon it in the days of their highest pros- 
perity. They conceived the plan of establishing in the garrison towns 
congregations of soldiers, and the Jesuits would have had the army on 
their side, if the government had not quickly put a stop to this religious 
decoy, and rescued military discipline from a corruption so ingeniously 
devised. 

“The accusation,” sneeringly continues the unwary advocate of the 
Jesuits, M. Crétineau-Joly, ‘‘ of congregationizing the army was a much 
greater novelty than the fact itself. The Jesuits had been living under 
the tent of the soldier in France, from Henry II. to Louis XIV., and 
in Europe from 1584 to 1715 . . . they had formed a kind of military 
literature* . . . they had instituted congregations in the levels of 
Poland, in the mountains of Bohemia, in the plains of Flanders, and in 


heart to be instituted, naming the very day on which it was to be celebrated. Pages 
might be filled with extracts illustrative of the grossness and carnality of this super- 
stition ; we shall content ourselves with one more, detailing the proceedings at the 
monthly meeting of the association, for the choice of the devotional practices (of 
which the volume contains a great many), to be followed by each member during 
the ensuing month. “ Let there be as many billets folded up as there are persons 
who compose this association: on the inside of each of these must be wrote (sic /) 
some particular practice. The whole being mixed together, each draws one billet for 
himself, and engages himself to offer up, on the Fridays of the following month 
to the sacred heart, that practice which has fallen to his lot.” Piety by lottery! 
how characteristic of that state of the heart which it is the object of the rule of St. 
Ignatius Loyola to produce! An account of this sodality will be found in an article 
on the revival of Jesuitism, in No. xlix. of the British Critic. 

3 The following list of titles is given in a note: “The Fencing-Master, the 
Christian Soldier, the Mirror of Soldiers, the Good Soldier, Advice to Soldiers, the 
Manual of the Christian Soldier, the Christian Warrior, the Glorious Soldier, 
Instructions for a Christian Soldier.” All these were composed by Jesuits. Is 
there such a literature still extant? And has it ever found its way into the British 
army? Let the authorities at the Horse-guards look well to this. If we remember 
right, temperance associations have recently been put down by order of the Com- 
mander-in-chief; and in France the Sodality of St. Vincent de Paul has been pro- 
hibited in the army within the last two years. 
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the military towns and fortresses of France . . . In the session of the 
council of war of July 19th, 1716, associations of soldiers presided 
over by Jesuits were prohibited.” Crétineau-Joly, vol. iv. pp. 482— 
484. 


The same system of enlisting large masses of the people under 
the Jesuit banner by means of religious congregations is 
pursued with renewed vigour in the present day; not only are 
the old sodalities revived, but new ones are established. In 
the year 1837 was instituted at Paris, in the church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, under the patronage of M. de Quélen, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the archi-confrérie du trés-saint e immaculé 
cour de Marie; and it has since been extended to almost every 
part of the world. 


‘“‘ There are few dioceses in France which do not reckon, among the 
faithful, associates of the sacred heart of Mary. This devotion is 
spreading in foreign lands, it has its associates in almost every country of 
Europe. Portugal, Naples, and Sweden, alone are not to be found on 
the register. The new world begins to go forth to the conquest of 
sinners, under the banner of the holy and immaculate heart of Mary. 
. . « In all classes of society, both at Paris and at a distance from the 
capital, the sick are healed, unbelievers brought back to the faith of 
our fathers, women of the world become chaste, military men blush 
not to avow that they owe their cure to Mary; youths and philosophers 
confess their crimes and their errors, and march unabashed under the 
banner of the Virgin; such are the immense fruits which have been 
obtained by the archi-confrérie of the most holy and immaculate heart 
of Mary. 

“It appeals also to the charity of its members in favour of the 
conversion of England; generous appeal for that ancient cradle of 
religion, that land of saints! And to the ardent prayers of the asso- 
ciates is already, perhaps, to be attributed the propagation of the 
faith in the three kingdoms, and especially in London, where the 


number of Catholics so sensibly increases *.” 


4 Le Culte de la sainte Vierge dans toute la Catholicité: par A. Egron. Paris. 
1842, pp. 223—226. A note adds: “ Nothing gives a higher idea of the power 
of prayer, than these recommendations addressed by the ministers of the altar to all 
around them on behalf of a sick person, a person in a state bordering on despair, 
&c. &c.; it is then that these Christians, prostrate, devout, full of a lively faith, do as 
it were violence to God, and extort from him through the mediation of his Mother, to 
whom He can refuse nothing, unlooked for healings of body and soul.’’ These are the 
prayers of which a clergyman of the English branch of the true Catholic Church has 
ventured thus to write: “The first pang came to me years ago, when I had no 
other fear, but heard that he was prayed for by name in so many churches and 
religious houses on the continent. The fear was suggested to me, ‘if they pray so 
earnestly for this object, that he may be won to be an instrument of God’s glory 
among them, while among us there is so much indifference, and in part dislike, 
may it not be that their prayers may be heard, that God will give them whom they pray 
for, we forfeit whom we desire not to retain?’ And now must they not think, that 
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For a further account of this association, and of the super- 
stition of the Médaille Miraculeuse connected with it, we refer 
our readers to a former number of the English Review, (No. vii. 
p. 147). Up to January 1842 the muster-roll of the sodality 
amounted to 250,000 members. 

Another auxiliary of the Jesuits, of a yet more formidable 
character, is the ‘‘ Catholic Association,” which has been estab- 
lished both in France and in this country, and which has for 
its object the restoration of papal ascendancy to its pristine 
vigour. The book of M. Génin contains some extracts from 
the programme privately circulated among its members, with a 
recommendation to “use the greatest discretion; no member 
being permitted, of his own motion and authority, to communicate 
or to make known to any one, directly or indirectly, the existence, 
the means, or the rules of the association.” The following 
passage throws light on its spirit and on the objects it has in 


view : 


‘“‘The novice admitted into the association shall swear to combat 
even unto death the enemies of humanity. Every day and every hour 
is to be devoted to the development of Christian civilization. He has 
sworn eternal hatred to the genius of evil, and he has promised absolute 
and unreserved submission to our holy father the pope, and to the orders 
of the hierarchical superiors of the association. The director, in 
admitting him, has exclaimed, ‘We have one soldier more!’” Les 
Jésuites et 1 Université, par F. Génin, pp. 266, 267. 


Here again we have the characteristic features of Jesuitism. 
War, war to the knife, against all that is not popery; and blind, 
absolute submission to the superiors, and through them, to the 
Pope. Who can doubt that the Catholic Association is either 
the right hand, or the twin sister of the society of Jesuits? That 
association is established within these realms, and we know there- 
fore (have we not already felt it?) what we have to expect. Our 
“heresy,” our “ Anglicanism,” what is it, in the eyes of these 
men, but an offspring of that ‘‘ genius of evil,” against which they 
have sworn to fight, ‘‘ even unto death ?” 

Besides these, which are of a more general character, there are a 
variety of associations, formed since the recrudescence of Jesuitism 
in France, which have for their object to lay hold of particular 
classes of the population. Of this kind are the Quore de la Sainte 
Enfance, for children; the Association des jeunes économes, for 
maid-servants ; the Association de secours mutuels sous Tinvocation 


their prayers, which they have offered so long,—at times I think night and day, or 
at the Holy Eucharist, have been heard?” Dr. Pusey’s “ Letter toa Friend,” on Mr. 
Newman’s Apostasy. Church Chronicle, p. 451. 
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de Notre Dame du Rosaire, a kind of benefit society for the 
working classes; the Quvre des Apprentis, for apprentices ; 
and, iast, not least, the Quore de St. Francois Xavier, for 
mechanics and workmen. In all these associations the promo- 
tion of the temporal interests of the members, as well as secular 
instruction, and even amusement, are blended with those religious 
objects and practices, by means of which the members of these 
associations are made subservient to the purposes of the Jesuits. 

3. The Jesuits convert the schools and colleges over which 
they have influence or control, into nurseries for recruiting their 
order by the ablest and fittest subjects, and into channels for 
the extensive diffusion of their principles. ‘To get the education of 
all the classes of society into their hands was from the very first 
one of the principal objects of their ambition, as the surest means 
of attaining that universal monarchy of mind to which Loyola 
had, on behalf of the papacy, the daring to aspire. The Consti- 
tutions bear witness how deeply this thought was interwoven 
with the whole of his system. 


“ Forasmuch,” he says in the introduction to that part of the Con- 
stitutions, ‘as good and learned men are comparatively but few, and 
most of these of an age to look for rest from their labours, we conceive 
it to be extremely difficult to increase our society by the accession of 
such men, seeing how great labours and self-denials its Institute im- 
poses. Wherefore all we who desired its preservation and increase, 
for the greater praise and the service of our Lord God, thought fit to 
pursue a different course, viz., to admit youths of promising character 
and abilities, likely to become good and learned men, fit to cultivate 
the vineyard of Christ our Lord; also to admit colleges upon the terms 
set forth in the apostolic letters, both in universities and elsewhere ; and 
in the former case equally so, whether the universities be placed under 
our charge or no*.”—Constit. Pars iv. Procem. Decl. a. 


These scholastic establishments were, however, not to be mere 
nurseries of the order; the founder looked far beyond that ; 
though he puts forth his ideas cautiously and by degrees, as if he 
was afraid of the boldness of his own conceptions. 


“If there should not be found in the colleges of the society a sufficient 
number of scholars dedicated to the service of God in it, by promise 
or intention, it will not be repugnant with our institute to admit, by 
licence from the general, and for such time as he shall appoint, other 
poor scholars who have no such intention, provided they labour under 
none of the impediments ” [to admission into the order] ‘* specified in the 


5 We recommend this clause to the particular notice of Sir Robert Peel. It will 
enable him to arrange the plan of his new Irish Universities with Drs. Crolly, 
Murray, and Mc Hale, on principles which they will hardly be able to repudiate. 
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first part, and from their disposition afford a reasonable hope that they 
will be good workmen in the vineyard of Christ our Lord, on account of 
their talents, their proficiency in letters, their good character, suitable 
age, or any other gifts of God that might appear to render them suitable 
for God’s service, which is all that is required both of those that belong to 
the society, and of those without its pale. Such scholars, however, must 
be conformable to the scholars of the society in their attendance upon the 
confessional, in their studies, and their manner of living; although they 
be differently dressed, and live in a distinct part of the college, so that 
those who follow the institute of the society may still remain separate, 
and not mix with others that are without; at the same time they may 
have intercourse with them so far as the superior may judge fit for 
greater edification, and the more effectual service of our Lord God. 

“ But even though the number of our own pupils should be sufficient, 
yet it will not be repugnant to our institute to admit scholars who 
have no intention to enter our society, provided the terms agreed upon 
with the founders require it (for it will be considered conducive to the 
end which the society has in view, to admit colleges on such terms), 
or else upon other uncommon and important accounts. Such, how- 
ever, must live separate, and not converse, without the superior’s leave, 
with any persons of the society, except those specially pointed out to 
them for that purpose. 

‘The expense of poor scholars not belonging to the society will be 
defrayed by the general, or by his deputy. And sometimes for just 
causes, there appears to be no reason why the sons of wealthy and noble 
persons should not be admitted, provided they live at their own charges.” 
—Const. Pars iv. c. iii. Decl. B. 


Thus from a seminary of young Jesuits, Loyola rises insensibly to 
a mixed college, a foundation college, and a college for commoners. 
But even that falls very far short of his desire to benefit the 
world by having it under the influence of his system. 


‘* The same motive of charity which leads us to admit colleges, and 
to maintain in them public schools, for the edification in doctrine and life, 
not only of our own scholars, but still more of those that are without, 
may be further extended to undertaking the charge of universities, 
with a view to still more extensive usefulness, as regards both the 
sciences taught, and the men who congregate in them, as well as the 
degrees to which they are promoted; so that they may in other places 
also teach mith authority what they have duly learned in them to the 
glory of God.” —Constit. Pars iv. c. xi. § 1. 


Perhaps our readers think that these schools will be very un- 
attractive considering the severe discipline of the Jesuits, their 
confessions, their restrictions upon the common freedom of 
intercourse. If so, they are much mistaken. The Jesuit’s policy 
is not so short-sighted. His is an iron grasp after you are caught, 
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but, while he is trying to catch you, velvet is his touch. The 
schools being conducted by a religious order, and for religious 
ends, no doubt they will be begun with prayer? Undoubtedly 


so, as a rule :— 


** Let it be the peculiar study of the teachers to excite the scholars 
both in their lessons, as occasion may occur, and at other times, to the 
obedience and love of God, and to the practice of the virtues by which 
they may please him, so that they may refer all their studies to this 
one end. And, in order that they may be put in mind of this, let 
some short prayer composed for the purpose be said at the beginning 
of the lesson, to which both the teacher and the scholars are to listen 
attentively with heads uncovered.”—Constit. Pars iv. c. xvi. § 4. 


So far so good, but there is no rule without exception :— 


** The prayer is either to be said in such manner as that it may lead 
to an increase of devotion and edification, or else it is not to be said at 
all; in which case let the teacher, uncovering his own head, make the 
sign of the cross, and so proceed.” —Constit. Pars iv. § 4, Deel. c. 


But what in the name of wonder should prevent a school prayer 
from being said with edification, especially when the teacher is a 
Jesuit? Perhaps the chapter which treats of the matriculation 
of the pupils, may help us out of the difficulty. In the first 
instance, it seems, there is free admission for all to the class or 
lecture rooms; afterwards comes an attempt to imtroduce 
order :— 


“When any continue to attend the schools diligently for more than 
a week, they are to be invited to give their names for entry in the 
matriculation book ; at the same time, such constitutions as they have 
respectively to observe are to be read to them, and a promise, not on 
oath, to obey and to observe the same, is to be required of them. Jf 
any refuse to make such promise, or to give their names for matriculation, 
they are not on that account to be excluded from the schools, provided 
they conduct themselves peaceably and inoffensively ; and this may be 
intimated to them, yet with this addition, that more attention is usually 
paid to those pupils whose names are on the book of the university.” — 
Constit. Pars iv. c. xvii. Decl. v. 


We venture to say that the wildest educational liberalism of 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Wyse never contemplated going nearly 
as far that. We should like to see some poor wight compose 
himself on the benches of Gower-street College, week after week, 
without paying a fee (the Jesuits never took any), without taking 
off his hat, compelling the Rev. Anybody to cross himself, because 
there is no saying prayers reverently in the presence of such a 
fellow, and withal, when asked his name by the beadle, refuse 
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to give it. But there was no new police in the days of Loyola, 
except that which he himself set on foot for the benefit of 
Christendom. 

The reader may laugh; but the plan answered. All the 
Jesuits had to do, was to take care (which they soon learned to 
do) not to accept any colleges without sufficient endowments’, 
nor to take in hand more schools than they could find teachers 
for. With a view to supply these, the second general congrega- 
tion decreed that a seminary for the education of professors and 
other teachers should be established in every province’. As the 
society increased in numbers, this difficulty was overcome, a large 
portion of the members being, agreeably to the vows of the pro- 
fessed members and spiritual coadjutors*, which contain a 
special clause to this effect, employed in the business of instructing 
youth. Such was their success, that in the year 1710 they had 
under their management 24 universities*®, 612 colleges, 157 
seminaries, and 59 novitiates, besides 340 residences, 200 mis- 
sions, and 24 professed houses. 

Such are the means by which the Jesuits put themselves in 
possession of the principal channels of influence over the minds 
of men; they borrow, as occasion may serve, the names of other 
orders, and lend to them their spirit; they gather the uncon- 
scious masses around them in congregations and sodalities, in 
which they take them captive by the most debasing superstitions ; 
they erect schools and colleges, where they may pick the choicest 
spirits to be cadaverized for their own use, and turn the rest 
loose upon the world to rule and to fashion it in their sense and 
upon their principles. 

Yet even this is not all. There is yet remaining behind the most 
powerful of all the engines which they have brought to bear upon 
mankind, not the less powerful, because it acts individually and 
imperceptibly, the confessional. The direction which Loyola has 
given to this influence in the hands of his order, is not the least 
remarkable of the many evidences of deep design and far-sighted 
calculation, with which his whole system abounds. By a special 
provision, the charge of confessing nunneries is declined in the 
statutes’; partly no doubt to avoid the scandals to which that 


® Congr. Gen. ii. Decr. 11; iii. Decr. 30. 7 Congr. Gen. ii. Decr. 13. 

8 The following is the clause in the vows, which refers to this subject, “ Ego N. 
promitto . . . perpetuam paupertatem, castitatem, et obedientiam; et, secundum eam, 
peculiarem curam circa puerorum eruditionem.” Constit. Pars v. ¢. iii. § iv. 

® The privilege of granting academical degrees was first conferred upon the 
society by Julius III., in the bull Sacre Religionis, and afterwards extended by the 
bull Exponi Nobis of Pius IV. 

1 Constit. Pars vi. c. iii. § 5. Yet, as usual, there is an exception, for special 
causes. The Jesuits never forbid themselves any thing, without re-permitting it, in 
case it should be thought expedient for the interests of the order, “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam.” 
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charge not unfrequently gave rise, but chiefly because the Jesuits 
would have no time to bestow upon an employment so utterly 
foreign to the purposes of their Institute. What interest could 
they possibly take in the contemplative piety of a number of 
cloistered beings, shut out from all intercourse with the world? 
If they were to trouble themselves at all with undertaking the 
spiritual charge of women, it would be those rather who lived in 
the world, whose influence might be turned to account ; but even 
they were to be despatched as briefly and as dryly as possible’. 
What Loyola sought to attain by means of the confessional, was 
to get the ear of kings and princes, and of other men placed in 
high stations, and possessed of extensive power. It was the 
official rather than the personal conscience that he desired to 
bring under guidance and control. With that profound pene- 
tration with which he scanned the secret springs of human 
actions, he perceived that the reins of the world’s government 
would be far more securely and efficiently under the command of 
his order by this indirect rule over the minds of those in whose 
hands the power was, than if he could have placed members of 
the society on every throne and in every episcopal chair®. A 
coldness of calculation, and a firmness of purpose, which none of 
the actual holders of power will ever be able to attain in his own 
person, was made to preside over its exercise by the influence of 


? There is an almost ludicrous anxiety apparent in the instructions to confessors, 

lest they should get entangled with the spiritual difficulties, and the contemplative 
propensities of the fair sex, from the toils of which even a Bossuet and a Fénélon 
found it not always easy to escape. Noconfessor is to hear the confessions of women, 
until he has had two years’ practice in confessing men. The penitents are to confine 
themselves strictly to confession, and not to be allowed to talk on spiritual subjects ; 
if they require special consolation or counsel, it is to be administered not in the 
confessional, but standing or sitting in the open area of the Church; cravings after 
devotional exercises and instructions are to be satisfied by handing them some 
book treating of spiritual matters; the same woman is not to be allowed to come 
to confession twice in the same day; the office of spiritual director is not to be 
undertaken at all, except by special permission of the provincial, who will only 
grant it upon these three conditions: that the woman shall be a woman of rank and 
consequence, that she shall have rendered the society important services, and that 
it shall be agreeable to her husband or her other relatives. Jnstructio iii. pro Con- 
fessariis, § 1, 3, 6, 9. 

3 No doubt this consideration had its share in the rule which forbids the accept- 
ance of any benefice or ecclesiastical dignity by the members of the order, except by 
special dispensation from the general, and that not to be granted otherwise than 
upon the peremptory demand of the Pope himself.— Constit. Pars ix. c. iii. § 13; Pars 
x. § 6; compare also, as to simple ecclesiastical benefices, Congr. Gen. i. Tit. vi. 
Decr. 60.—In practice, however, this rule has by degrees become considerably 
relaxed ; especially in the “missions” of the society; that is, in all those countries 
where the ancient papal hierarchy has been swept away, and which have to be 
reconquered by the Jesuit soldiery. Hence it is, that the Romish clergy in those 
countries are generally of a far more Jesuitical and ultra-montane spirit, as is the 
case at this moment in France and in Great Britain, where probably most of the 
inferior clergy, and not a few of those invested with the episcopal character, are 
members or dependents of the Jesuit community. 
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a confessor and spiritual director, who was himself a man without 
a will of his own, the mechanical exponent of the will of his order, 
and, by the power of that order, as it was in its palmy days, 
protected from dependence upon even princely favour or dis- 
pleasure. 

It is the fashion with the apologists of the Jesuits, to deny 
that such ambitious projects ever entered the mind of Loyola. 
They would have us believe that all he aimed at, was to found an 
order of self-denying men, thoroughly devoted to the service of 
their Church, and bound together for that service by the link of 
absolute obedience; and that the immense political influence 
which the order no doubt exercised at one time, was the un- 
foreseen effect of its transcendent merits, rather than the result 
of premeditation and the fruit of intrigue. The answer to this 
is obvious ; the constitutions, which were drawn up by the hand of 
Loyola himself, clearly contemplate the political importance of the 
order, and make provision for it. 


** Because good is the more divine, the more universally it is 
diffused, a preference is to be given to those men and to those places, 
from which, if they be benefited, the same good will reach many others 
which follow their authority, or are governed by them. Thus spiritual 
help given to great and public men, (whether they be men of the world, 
as princes, lords, magistrates, or ministers of justice, or else eccle- 
siastics, as the prelates,) and to other men eminent for their learning or 
their influence, is to be accounted of greater importance for this reason, 
that the good done is more universally diffused.” Const. Pars vii. 
ec. li, Decl. v. 


And again, in the end of the constitutions, where the means 
of preserving and promoting the well-being of the society are 
under consideration : 

“With the same view, care ought to be taken to preserve the love 
and good-will of all towards the society, even of those that are without ; 
but especially of those whose good-will or ill-will towards us has great 
weight in opening to us the door of God’s service and of usefulness 
to the souls of men, or shutting it against us.” 


And in the declaration appended to this passage : 

*‘ Above all, the good-will of the apostolic see is to be preserved, 
to whose service the suciety is to be more especially devoted; and 
after that the good-will of secular princes, of magnates, and men in 
high authority.” Constit. Pars x. § 11. Deel. B. 

It is self-evident that the subsequent position of the order, 
when behind every Roman Catholic throne in Europe there stood 
a Jesuit confessor, and a Jesuit emissary ascended the back- 
stairs of every Protestant palace, where by any possibility access 
VOL. V.—NO. 1X.—MARCH, 1846. F 
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could be obtained, was nothing but the successful realization of 
the bold thought which Loyola had conceived, and which his first 
successors at all events were well qualified to carry into effect. 
Never perhaps was an abler masterpiece of diplomacy drawn up 
than the instruction to the confessors of princes by General 
Aquaviva*. High as the confessor is placed, he is kept tightly 
grasped within ‘the discipline of the order; he is to remain 
entirely isolated from the court and the men in power; his 
business is with the prince and with the prince alone. To him 
he is to speak without reserve ; not only on those points which the 
prince may have revealed to him in confession, but on any point 
involving the welfare of his kingdom and the interests of religion, 
which may otherwise fall under his observation. He is never to 
lend himself to the furtherance of any measure, even though 
recommended by himself. To him it belongs to advise ad 
majorem Dei gloriam; the execution is the prince’s own affair. 
The Jesuit takes the responsibility in the closet, the prince is 
left to take it before the world. So was James II. of England, 
so was Charles X. of France undone ! 

Hitherto we have traced out the character of the sooiety of 
Jesuits, as it may be gathered from its origin and its constitu- 
tions; we have ascertained that the order is in fact a gigantic 
engine for the maintenance and consolidation of popery in the 
world; we have seen by what means it recruits itself from the 
general body of the Romish Church, by what process it reduces 
its members to a condition of blind instrumentality, and in how 
subtle a manner it contrives to gain influence in every class of 
society, and in every country of the world, acting like a leaven of 
spiritual corruption upon the mass of mankind. In order to 
complete the portraiture of the society, it remains for us to 
examine the system of morality, the rule of right and wrong, 
which the society has adopted, ‘and by which it regulates the 
actions and directs the consciences of those over whom it has 
obtained control or ascendancy. This is a subject which has 
been frequently discussed; from the publication of the famous 
Lettres Provinciales, down to the recent exposures contained in 
the works of Messrs. Michelet, Quinet, Génin, and others, the 
relaxed morality of the Jesuits has been the constant theme of 
the enemies of the order; and as constantly have the Jesuits 
themselves pleaded “not guilty” to the impeachment which 
charged them, not unjustly as the sequel will show, with a total 
subversion not only of the lofty morality of the Gospel, but even 
of the commonest principles of right and wrong, recognized 


* Ordin, Gener. c, xi. De Confessariis Principum. 
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among mankind by virtue of the lew non scripta of the natural 
conscience. 

Before going into the particulars of the evidence by which that 
impeachment is supported, and which has gained less credence in 
the world than it deserves, on account of the incredible wicked- 
ness of the entire system of Jesuit morality, it will be useful to 
point out the foundation on which that system rests, and the 
causes from which its corrupt character flows by a kind of moral 
necessity. The ultimate basis of the Jesuit doctrine de officiis 
is, strange to say, one in which all Christian men cannot but 
agree; it is that which meets us at the very threshold of the 
Exercitia, viz. that all human actions are to be subservient to one 
great and universal purpose, which is the glory of God; “ad ma- 
jorem Dei gloriam,” is the warrant by which all the doctrines as 


well as the proceedings of the society are supported. It is in 


the practical application of this first and unimpeachable principle 
that the iniquity with which the Jesuits stand charged, 1s intro- 
duced; and that by means of two axioms, which being once 
granted, all the rest follows as a matter of course. These axioms 
are, first, that the way to promote the glory of God, is to extend 
and to strengthen the supremacy, temporal and spiritual, of the 
Roman See throughout the world ; the Romish communion in the 
most uncompromising form into which ultra-montanism would 
mould it, being, in the language of the order, synonymous with 
the kingdom of Christ; secondly, that the most efficient way to 
propagate and consolidate this papal ascendancy, is to increase 
the power and advance the interests of the Jesuit society. Of 
the rules laid down by God himself as to the manner in which 
He desires to be glorified by mankind, 7. ¢. of the rules of 
Christian morality revealed in the gospel, the Jesuit doctrine 
takes no cognizance. The question here is, not what is according 
to God’s own declarations lawful, or acceptable in the sight of 
God, but what is, in the judgment of the superiors of the order, 
expedient for the advancement of the society, which is equivalent 
with the advancement of popery, and that again equivalent with 
the major Dei gloria. In the judgment, we say, of the superiors 
of the order, because they are the sole interpreters of the divine 
will to its members. The conscience of the individual Jesuit is 
discharged from every responsibility except one, and that is the 
absolute submission both of his judgment and of his will to the 
decision of the superior. This principle cannot be enunciated in 
terms more distinct or explicit, than those in which it is pro- 
_— in the Evercitia and Constitutions. In the former we 
read :— 

“That we may be altogether accordant with, and conformable to the 
F2 
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Catholic Church, we are bound, if she have defined anything to be 
black, which to our eyes appears white, in like manner to pronounce that 
itis black. For it is without doubt to be believed, that the Spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the spirit of his spouse, the orthodox Church, 
is one and the same Spirit by which we are governed and directed 
towards salvation; nor is the God who of old gave the precepts of the 
Decalogue, another than he who at this time instructs and rules the 
hierarchical Church.” —Lzerc. Spirit. Reg. ut cum orthod. Eccl. xiii. 


This general principle, inculeated in the Evzercitia, is carried 
out into its practical consequences in the Constitutions. In the 
preliminary examination for the novitiate, the candidate is asked 
whether he is willing to submit his judgment on all matters of 
opinion to the decision of the society, and on all cases of conscience 
to the verdict of those to whom the society may refer him for 
this purpose *. In the third part of the Constitutions, which treats 
of the progress of the novices to the membership of the society, 
the perfect obedience to be yielded to the superior as being “ in 
Christ’s stead to them,” is explained as applying, not to external 
actions only, but, it is said,— 


‘‘They must endeavour to have inwardly a resignation and real 
abnegation of their own will and judgment; conforming their will and 
judgment entirely to the will and judgment of the superior in all things 
(where no sin is discerned®), by taking the mill and judgment of the 
superior for the rule of their own nill and judgment, in order that they 
may become the more perfectly conformable to the first and highest 


5 Exam. Gener. c. iii. § 11, 12; Decl. p. 
6 This reservation of the case of sin intervening is further defined in the passage 
referred to, (Decl. Bs. to Pars vi. c. i. § 1.) as applying to a case of manifest sin. In 
the Summarium the reservation is altogether omitted. But whether omitted, as 
superfluous, or inserted, as it is in both these extracts, it is manifestly nugatory. 
The very submission of will and judgment here required, being a blind submis- 
sion, on the ground that the superior is in the place of Christ, and that the spirit 
which speaks in the superior, is the same Spirit which spoke ix Christ, virtually 
renders this reservation useless for every other purpose but that of saving appearances, 
How far the members of the order are in a position to discern “ manifest sin” in 
any thing taught or commanded by their superiors, will become yet more evident on 
considering the necessary effect upon the conscience of the rule of probability, of 
which more hereafter. Meanwhile it may not be uninteresting to notice a practical 
illustration of the working of this principle of blind submission of the will and 
judgment, which appears in the eighth report of the commissioners of Irish Educa- 
tion Inquiry. It is there deposed to by several witnesses, that the students at 
Maynooth College declare solemnly upon oath, that they do not believe that the 
pope has power to dispense with the oath of allegiance, at the same time that they 
all firmly believe that the pope has the dispensing power. (Compare below, 
notes 5 and 6, p. 66). The only account the witnesses could give of this con- 
tradiction, which one of them confessed “struck the students with astonishment,” 
was, that as they were ordered by their superiors to take the oath, they felt satisfied 
that it was correct to take it. See commissioners’ report, Appendix, No. 40, p. 325. 
No. 45, p. 365, 366. The evidence here referred to will be found alsoin notes w and 
x to Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘* Maynooth, the Crown and the Country.” 
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rule of every good will and judgment, which is eternal goodness and 
wisdom.” —Constit. Pars iii. c. i. § 23; cf. Summ. Constlit. § 31. 


Again, in the directions by which the admitted members are 
to regulate their conduct, the great aim upon which they are to 
direct all their energies and intentions is thus described :— 


** That holy obedience may be at all times and in all respects perfect 
in us, both in execution and in mill and intellect, performing with great 
alacrity and spiritual joy and perseverance whatever may be enjoined 
upon us; persuading ourselves that all is just, and denying mith a kind 
of blind obedience every contrary opinion or judgment of ours; and that 
in all things which are ordered by the superior, wherein it cannot be 
positively shown, as has been said before, that some kind of sin inter- 
venes °.”—Constit. Pars vi. c. i. § 1. ef. Summa Const. § 35. 


The way being thus paved for the introduction of any system 
of morality which might be propounded in the name of the 
order, the question arises whether (always assuming in charity 
that men congregating together under the name of religion would 
not be villains for the mere abstract love of villany) there is any 
thing, in the position of the order and in its objects, to induce so 
signal a departure from the principles of pure morality as can 
be clearly established from the society's own documents’. In 
answer to this question we must consider separately each of the 
three classes of men with whom the order has to deal, distin- 
guishing them according to the view which the Jesuit takes, and 
necessarily must take, of mankind, viz., as the faithful, the un- 
converted, and the heretics. 

With regard to the faithful, the great object of the order is 
to obtain an extensive influence over them; popularity in the 
“ Catholic” world, but more especially princely favour in the 
courts of ‘‘Catholic” princes, is an essential condition of its 
success. But that popularity and that favour are not to be 
obtained by austerity ; compromise, and that to a very great 


6 See note 6 in the preceding page. 
7 An abstract of the evidence respecting the morality of the Jesuits, collected out 


of the writings of 147 Jesuit authors, was drawn up by order of the parliament of 
Paris at the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits from that country, and published in 
the year 1762 under the title “‘ Extraits des assertions dangereuses et pernicieuses en 
tout genre, que les soi-disant Jésuites ont, dans tous les temps et persévéramment, soutenues, 
enseignées et publiées dans leurs livres, avec (approbation de leurs supérieurs et géné- 
raux.’ A selection from the extracts contained in this work, which fills a large 
quarto volume, was published in 1839 by Messrs. Rivington under the title “The 
Principles of the Jesuits developed in a collection of extracts from their own 
authors.” From this volume, which contains the materials in a carefully digested 
form, we have again selected the passages which will be found in the following 
notes; and to its pages the quotation “ Extr. p. —.” which we have added to the 
citation of the Jesuit authors themselves, refers. 
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extent, is generally required to gain and to keep it. Consider- 
ing the state of public morals, and especially of those prevalent 
in kings’ courts, during the first two centuries after the foun- 
dation of the order, and the necessity in which the order found 
itself, with a view to the attainment of its purpose, to become, 
in a far different sense from that in which St. Paul uses the 
expression, “‘all things to all men ;” considering, moreover, that 
the father confessors whom the order sent forth on its ambitious 
missions, were not at such a distance from the sins they wit- 
nessed as to be enabled to pass them over in tacit connivance, 
but that they were brought, and for their own ends it was de- 
sirable they should be brought, face to face, in the confessional, 
with each particular sin, and ev ery individual act of sin, we can- 
not at all feel surprised that the authors entrusted by the order 
with the task of providing rules for the guidance of its members 
in the ticklish business of confession, should have exhausted all the 
arts and shifts of casuistry in order to avoid inexpedient collisions 
with a moral corruption which they could not ignore, and cared 
not to redress. And this became the more necessary, as they 
had to uphold, in the consciences of those to whom they minis- 
tered in the confessional, at once the authority of the sacerdotal 
office, and the belief in the sufficiency of their absolution. Dis- 
tinctions had to be invented which should, as much as possible, 
palliate their monstrous compromise with the grossest wicked- 
ness, and at the same time open the door for absolution on easy 
terms. Thus did the relation in which the order placed itself to 
the general body of the faithful, necessarily involve a relaxation 
of the rigid rules of gospel morality, to whatever extent the temper 
of the times and the circumstances of each case might require 
it. The consequence is, that while in theory the landmarks by 
which moral right and wrong are separated, have been alto- 
gether removed by the casuistry of the Jesuit moralists, in prac- 
tice the moral tone of the order has varied considerably, being 
in better times more severe, and laxer in times of greater cor- 
ruption ; its rule stretching or contracting with wonderful elas- 
ticity, in exact proportion “to. the magnitude of the sins with 
which it has to deal. 

Considerations of a similar nature tended to corrupt the mo- 
rality of the Jesuits in their intercourse with the unconverted 
heathen, among whom they went forth to preach the gospel. 
Here also their object was not so much to win souls to Christ, 
or to preach the pure doctrine of the gospel, (which indeed they 
could not do, seeing they had totally lost sight of it themselves), 
as to extend the power of their own order and the dominion of 
the Roman pontiff. It was this which betrayed them into those 
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scandalous practices, indignantly reprobated even by the papacy 
itself, by which the labours of the Jesuits have become infamous 
in missionary history; the practice, on the one hand, of sup- 
pressing of the gospel whatever might prove an offence and an 
obstacle to their success, so far even as altogether to conceal the 
truth of Christ crucified from their pretended converts ; and on the 
other hand the practice of sanctioning conformity to the grossest 
rites of idolatry under cover of a mental reservation, by which 
the worship paid was not directed to the idol, but to the image 
of Christ, worn secretly within their garments by the double- 
minded hypocrites who were thus nominally gathered into the 
fold of the Church. 

Lastly, the morality of the Jesuits owes some, and some of the 
very worst, of its corruptions to the attitude which they have 
assumed towards all whom they brand with the name of heretics. 
The perpetual warfare upon which they have entered against 
these, and which is the very life and soul of the order,—its chief 
occupation as well as its most prominent feature,—being a conflict, 
not for the faith of the true Church, which would have constrained 
them to abide in the truth, but for the ascendancy of the lying 
Church of Rome, which threw them at once into a position of 
falsehood, they were compelled by the very necessity of that 
position to have recourse to weapons such as never could have 
been employed in the cause of truth and charity. The infamous 
maxim that as towards heretics all the rules of truth and justice 
cease to have any validity, that hwreticis non est habenda fides, led, 
in its practical application to the various circumstances under 
which the Jesuits had to encounter both evangelic truth and 
apostolic order, to a system of perfidious treachery beyond all 
past example, which has for ever identified in all the idioms of 
Europe the name of the order with all that is disingenuous and 
traitorous. Nor should we forget, in estimating the influence 
which this source of corruption must have had upon the general 
tone of Jesuit morality, that inasmuch as in many of the conflicts 
in which they engaged against the so-called heretics, they in 
fact took up arms against the true and living Church of Christ, 
their sin assumed the awful character of a wilful and deliberate 
opposition against Christ and against the Holy Ghost, and con- 
sequently brought upon them that terrible recompense of spiritual 
wickedness, the hardness and blindness of a reprobate mind. 

Under the influence, then, of these various causes of moral dete- 
rioration, was the system of Jesuit morality developed. The first 
requisite, to make it practically available, was, that it should be 
sufficiently pliant, affording a choice of rules of every imaginable 
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degree of strictness and laxity. This want is admirably met by 
the doctrine of probable opinions*, which the casuists of the order 


8 “ The authority of one good doctor is a sufficient reason on which to ground the 
probability of any opinion, so that every one may safely follow it.”—Georgii de 
Rhodes, Disput. Theol. Schol. De Act. hum. Tom. 1. Disp. 2. Qu. 2.8.3 §1. Extr. 
». Bl. 

a There are two kinds of probable propositions; one being certainly probable, 
the other probably probable.”— Honor. Fabri, Apolog. Doctr. Mor. Soc. Jesu. Dial. i. 
n, 23. Extr. p. 82. 

* He acts prudently upon a moral opinion, who is certain that it is probable ; and 
this, in my opinion, no one will deny. For if it is certain that it is probable, it is 
also certain that it is safe; i. e. that the use of it is safe, and the practice lawful.” — 
Ibid. n, 53. Extr. p. 83. 

“When the opinions of the doctors are divided upon any point, we may follow 
either opinion, even the less safe, and the less probable, provided it be truly pro- 
bable.”—Gil. de Coninck, Comm. ac Disp. in univ. doctr. D. Thoma. Disp. 34. Dub. 
10. n. 84. Extr. p. 90. 

“ Of two contradictory probable opinions touching the lawfulness or the unlawful- 
ness of any human action, every one may follow in practice or in action that which 
he prefers, although it may appear to the party himself less probable in theory. Of 
two probable sides of such a question it is also lawful to follow that which is the less 
safe; that is, the opinion which seems less remote from every kind of sin than the 
other which is opposed to it.”—Paul Laymann, Theol. Mor. Tr. 1. c. 5. § 2. n. 7. 
Ass.1, 2. Extr. p. 96. 

“ Among many probable opinions, can there be one more safe than another? that 
is to say, can there be a greater danger of committing sin in adhering to one opinion 
rather than to another? I answer in the negative; for since every probable opinion 
renders the conscience safe in acting, the agent will not be less safe in following one 
opinion rather than another. Indeed, when I perceive so many different opinions 
maintained in matters of morality, I seem to see the brightness of divine foresight; 
because through the variety of opinions the yoke of Christ is pleasantly borne.”—Ant. 
Escobar, Univ. Theol. Mor. T. i. L. ii. S. 1. ¢. 2. n. 22, 23. Extr. p. 105. 

‘ Albeit one opinion be more probable and more safe than another, and seem to 
you also more probable and more safe, yet it is lawful for you to abandon that 
opinion in practice, and to follow the less probable opinion, even though you do not 
abandon your speculative judgment of the matter.” —Sim,. de Lessau, Prop, dict.; De 
prec. Decal. c. 1. art. 4. Extr. p. 106. 

‘‘Whether it is lawful to follow one probable opinion at one time, and a different 
probable opinion at another time, upon the same subject? It is probable, for 
instance, that a tax has been unjustly imposed; it is also probable that it has been 
justly imposed. May I then to-day, in my capacity as the king’s tax-gatherer, exact 
the said tax, and to-morrow, or even on the same day, in my capacity as a merchant, 
secretly defraud it? Again, it is probable, that pecuniary compensation may be 
made for defamation; it is also probable that it cannot be made. May I then to-day, 
being defamed, demand pecuniary compensation from my defamer; and to-morrow, 
or even on the same day, I myself defaming another, refuse to make pecuniary com- 
pensation for my neighbour’s good name which I[ have taken away? .... I affirm 
that it is lawful to do, at pleasure, sometimes the one and sometimes the other.” — 
Thom. Tamburin, Expl. Decal. Lib. i. c. 3. § 5. n. 1,2, 5. Extr. p. 108, 109. 

‘There will never be any danger of corruption, if a man follow what shall appear 
to him more convenient, provided a probable opinion teach it not to be unlawful.” 
—Georgii de Rhodes, Disp. Theol. Schol. T. i. De Act. hum, Disp, 2. Qu. 2. S. 3. § 3. 
Extr. p. 116. 

“We are never more free from the violation of the law, than when we persuade 
ourselves that we are not bound by the law. For it is rather he who says that the 
law is binding, that exposes himself to the danger of sinning. For he who has thus 
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have. brought to such perfection that any given action which may 
occur in human life, may be pronounced either a heinous sin, or 
a trifling offence, if not a blameless act; nor will in either case 
authorities be wanting to support the decision. By means of this 
contrivance the individual may at any time persuade himself that 
that which his passions or desires prompt him to do, may safely 
be done; and, lest this licence should be interfered with, the 
confessors of the order are directed to take this doctrine of 
moral probability for the rule of their determinations in admin- 
istering the ‘‘ Sacrament of penance,” and that to such an extent 
as to make the decision of the penitent himself, if supported by 
a probable opinion, binding upon the confessor’. But however 


persuaded himself, will perhaps sin; but he who says that the law is not binding, 
cannot sin Consequently he who follows the less strict and the less probable 
opinion, cannot sin.”—Car. Ant. Casnedi, Cris. Theol. T. ii. Disp. 10. S. 2. par. 2.n. 47. 
Extr. p. 120. 

‘It is lawful to follow the less probable opinion of another, in opposition to our 
own more probable opinion, which we still retain.” —M. Stoz, Trib. Poenit. L. i. P. 5. 
Qu. 2. art. 3. n. 112. Extr. p. 121. 

“ Even at the point of death it is lawful to follow a probable opinion, rejecting 
the more probable.” —Jbid. n. 120. Extr. p. 123. 

9 “Tt may be asked whether a confessor may give advice to a penitent, in 
opposition to his own opinion? ... I answer, that he lawfully may; because he 
may follow the opinion of another in his own practice; and therefore he may advise 
another person to follow it. Still it is better in giving advice, always to follow the 
more probable opinion, to which a man is ever accustomed to adhere; especially 
when the advice is given in writing, lest contradiction be discovered. It is also 
sometimes expedient to send the consulting person to another doctor or confessor, 
who is known to hold an opinion favourable to the enquirer, provided it be pro- 
bable.”—Joann. de Salas, Disp. in primam Sec. D. Thoma, T.i, Tr. 8. Disp. un. S. 9. 
n. 84. Extr. pp. 87, 88. 

‘‘A doctor may give advice to a person who consults him, not only according to 
his own opinion, but even according to the opposite probable opinion of others, if 
the latter should be preferable or more favourable to the enquirer . . . although 
the same doctor should be certainly persuaded that the opinion is false in theory, 
so that he could not follow it in his own practice. . . . And hence it appears that a 
learned man may give contrary advice to different persons, according to contrary 
probable opinions; provided discretion and prudence be observed.” —Paul Laymann, 
Theol. Mor, Tr. i. c. 5. § 2. n.9. Extr. pp. 96, 97. 

“If the confessor be the parish priest, or ordinary confessor of the penitent, he 
ought to absolve the penitent whom he perceives to follow a probable opinion, 
whether it be in the refusal of restitution, or in doing any other thing which should 
seem, in the opinion of the confessor, to be sinful, but which the penitent himself 
thinks lawful.” —Gabr. Vasquez, Comm. ac Disp. in prim. sec. D. Thoma, T.i. Disp. 62. 
Q. 19. c. 7. art. 6. Extr. p. 93. 

“A confessor may lawfully follow the probable opinion of his penitent, and reject 
his own . . . And this is true, although the probable opinion which the penitent 
follows should be injurious to another, as in withholding restitution. For although 
Adrian asserts, that a confessor is bound to advise his penitent to abandon his 
opinion when it is prejudicial to another, yet it seems not to be said with reason; 
since the confessor, in the act of confession, is not bound to consider the advantage 
of a third person; and the penitent will not sin in following the probable opinion, 
even in withholding restitution.”’—Nic. Baldel, Disp. ex Mor. Theol. L. iv. Disp. 13. 
n. 5,6. Extr. pp. 101, 102. [“ If 
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great might be the latitude allowed in following probable opinions, 
it would have been of little avail, unless it could be made to appear, 
that those opinions had some reasonable foundation ; it became 
therefore necessary so to define the nature of sin, as to make 
every individual act of sin susceptible of palliation by a variety 
of subtle distinctions. ‘This was accomplished on the one hand 
by requiring for the establishment of sin, in the true and proper 
sense, such a concurrence, not only of the outward act and the 
inward disposition, but of deliberate forethought and wilful de- 
sign ', as is but rarely met with; the great majority of transgres- 
sions being the result of an evil instinct in man, and of the 
excitement of his passions ; and on the other hand, by admitting 
as pleas in mitigation of sin a variety of collateral considera- 
tions, and among them not unfrequently such as constitute 
manifest aggravations of the original offence’. The character 


“If a penitent should err only in the opinion of his confessor, and err perhaps 
unquestionably, but still pursue an opinion which is truly probable, his confessor 
is not obliged to reprove him; neither can he deprive him of the right which he 
possesses of following a probable opinion ; and he should be judged according to it 
by the confessor, if he choose to persevere in it . . . After he has once heard him, 
he is obliged by his duty to absolve him, if he be in a suitable disposition of mind, 
provided there be no reasonable cause for delaying absolution; the resolution of 
adhering to a truly probable opinion, although the contrary opinion may be more 
probable, or more safe, or more remote from sin, not being in itself a sufficiently 
valid reason for deferring it.”—Joh. Martinon, Disp. Theol. T. v. de poenit. Disp. 53. 
S. 15. ”. 190. Extr. p. 103. 

“A confessor . . . is bound, under pain of mortal sin, to absolve a penitent who 
follows a probable opinion, which the confessor himself considers false.””—Georg. de 
Rhodes, Disp. Theol. Schol. T. i. De Act. hum. Disp. 2. Qu. 2. 8. 3.§ 3. Extr. p. 118. 

1 «*There is no deadly sin in the consent of the will, unless some thought or 
express consideration have preceded it . . . Therefore for a man to sin mortally, 
it is necessary that he should consider either that the action itself is evil, or that 
there is danger of sin, or that he should have some doubt upon it, or at least a 
scruple. But if none of these have preceded it, his ignorance, inadvertence, or 
forgetfulness, are accounted perfectly natural and invincible.”— Thom. Sanchez, Op. 
Mor. in prec. Decal. L. i. c. 16.n. 21. Extr. p, 124. 

‘As long as the understanding does not reflect upon the wickedness of that 
which is offered to the will ... the consent of the will is not a sin, because the 
sinfulness of it was not known; unless the inadvertence should have arisen from 
gross negligence, or from a depraved inclination to sin.”—Valer. Reginald, Praxis 
fori peenit. L. xi. c. 5. S. 3. n. 46. Extr. p. 125. 

“Suarez, Sanchez, and Vasquez, are right, who maintain, that for an action to be 
imputed unto man for sin, which is sinful and forbidden by some law, it is 
necessary that the agent reflect, or have reflected upon the sinfulness of the action 
or the danger of the sin.”—Paul Laymann, Theol. Mor. L.i. Tr. 2. ¢. 4. n. 6. Extr. 
p- 126. 

“Tf a man commit adultery or murder, reflecting indeed, but only very imper- 
fectly and superficially, upon the wickedness and great sinfulness of these crimes, 
however heinous may be the matter, he still sins but slightly. The reason is, that 
as a knowledge of the wickedness is necessary to constitute sin, so is a full and 
clear knowledge and reflexion necessary to constitute heinous sin.”—Georg. de 
Rhodes, Disp. Theol. Schol. T. i. De act. hum. Disp, 2. Qu. 2. 8.1.§ 2. Extr. p. 131. 
2 As for instance drunkenness: “The sins of blasphemy, perjury, and unfaith- 
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of sin, which is thus stripped of its intrinsic heinousness, is 
made to depend mainly upon the circumstances under which it 
is committed, and upon the view which the transgressor him- 
self takes of it; he may have such particular occasions and motives 
of sin, he may be so hurried and so thoughtless, as to do away 
almost entirely with the sinfulness of his action; nay, he may 
by an obstinate, an “ invincible” persuasion in his own mind, how- 
ever erroneous in itself, turn wrong into right, and sin into virtue’; 
and lest so precious a privilege should be placed in jeopardy, the 
confessor is again specially enjoined to be careful how he disturbs 
his penitent from that salutary state of ignorance which neu- 
tralizes the sinful character of his actions*. 

By dint of these various fallacies and facilities, the casuists 
of the order, writing under its directions, and subject to its 
approbation, have managed to accumulate a mass of rules and 
decisions, one more iniquitous than another, the enormity of which 
surpasses all belief. ‘They have discarded the first and great 
commandment, the love of God, in so many words, as superfluous °; 


fulness, committed in a state of drunkenness, either are not, or are, to be imputed 
unto sin. I think the former opinion sufficiently probable . .. to be guilty of 
such things in a state of intoxication is not sin, but the effect of sin.’’—Ant. 
Escobar, Univ. Theol. Mor. recept. absque lite sentent. necnon problem. disquis. T. i. De 
Vit. Capit. L. iv. S. 2. pr. 30. n. 246. Extr. p. 159. Compare also the case of a son 
murdering his father while in a state of intoxication, note 9, p. 78, several of the 
cases of Simony mentioned in note 9, p. 76, and the doctrine, that the injustice of 
his sentence exempts the judge from the obligation of restoring the bribe by which 
he was induced to pass it, note l, p. 78. 

3 “Tt is certain that a full knowledge of the wickedness of the sin is required to 
constitute mortal sin. For it would be unworthy the goodness of God to exclude a 
man from glory and to reject him for ever, for a sin done without full deliberation ; 
but if the perception of its wickedness be only half-full, there is no full deliberation ; 
and consequently no mortal sin.’”’—Georg. de Rhodes, Disp. Theol. Schol. T. i. De 
Pece. Disp. i. Qu. 3. S. 2.§ 3. Extr. p. 132. 

“So far from being false, I hold it to be most true, that a man sins not, when he 
does that which he considers to be right, without any remorse or scruple of con- 
science.”—Car. Ant. Casnedi, Cris. Theol. T. i. Disp. 7. S. 3. § 2. n. 149. Extr. 
p. 134, ‘ 

“‘ The converse law as it really exists in God, is this: obey an invincibly erroneous 
dictate of conscience; as often as you believe invincibly that a lie is commanded, lie 
. . - Let us suppose some Catholic to believe invincibly that the worship of images 
is forbidden: behold in that case the Lord Christ will have to say: ‘ Depart, thou 
cursed, &c., because thou hast worshipped my image’. . . So on the other hand it 
is no ways absurd to suppose, that the Lord Christ should say, ‘ Come, thou blessed, 
&c., because thou hast lied, invincibly believing that I in such a case commanded 
thee to lie.’’”’—Car. Ant. Casnedi, Cris. Theol. T. i. Disp. 6. S. 2. § 2. n. 78; 8.5. § 1. 
n. 165. Extr. p. 146. 

* «A confessor perceives that his penitent is in invincible ignorance, or at least 
in innocent ignorance; and he does not hope that any benefit will be derived from 
his advice, but rather anxiety of mind, strife or scandal. Ought he to dissemble? 
Suarez affirms that he ought; because, since his admonition will be fruitless, 
ignorance will excuse his penitent from sin.’’—Ant. Escobar, Lib. Theol, Mor. XXiv. 
Soc. Jesu. Doctor. reser. Tr. vii. Sacr. Ex. iv. de Poenit. c. 7. n. 155. _Extr. p. 130. 

5 “ An entire love of God is not due to him as a matter of justice, nor is even 
any due; though all love is due as a matter of decency and credit; because God is 
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they have distinctly abrogated the obligation of believing in God*; 
they have boldly proclaimed the lawfulness of idolatry’; they 
have declared an unworthy participation of the holy communion 
to be a sufficient compliance with Christ’s command*; they have 
thrown the door wide open to simoniacal practices, under every 
circumstance of aggravation’; they have made theft a venial 


of himself worthy of love, and a measure of it is due to him either through charity 
or some other virtue.””—Joh. de Salas, in prim. Sec. D. Thoma, T.i. Qu. 3. Tr. 2. 
Disp. 2. § 5, n. 40. Lxtr. p. 156. 

‘I think that the time in which this precept (the love of God) is binding, cannot 
easily be defined. It is certain indeed that there is an obligation; but at what 
precise time, is sufficiently uncertain.’”’—Jac. Gordon, Theol. Mor. Univ. T. ii. L. vi. 
Qu. 13.c. 4. art. 2. n. 8 Extr. p. 156. 

“In order to our justification we are obliged to love God. If the sacrament of 
penitence be not received, I grant this; if it be received, I deny it. And this is 
the privilege of the new grace which Christ has added, that, by virtue of the 
sacrament, justification may be obtained even without love.’’—Busembaum, Theol. 
Mor. aucta a R. P. Cl. Lacroix. T. vi. L. vi. P. ii. Tr. 4. c. 1, Dub. 2. de contrit. Qu. 
119. n. 865. Extr. p. 168. 

® « An unbeliever who is persuaded that his sect is probable, although the opposite 
sect may be more probable, would certainly be obliged at the point of death, ta 
embrace the true faith which he thinks to be the more probable. But except under 
such circumstances he would not. . . . Add to this that the mysteries of faith are so 
sublime, and the Christian morals so repugnant to the laws of flesh and blood, that 
not any degree of greater probability may be accounted sufficient to enforce the 
obligation of believing.” —T7h. Sanchez, Opus Mor. in prec. Decal. L. ii. c. 1. n. 6. 
Extr, p. 90. 

“It is probable to an unbeliever, that he holds the true religion, although the 
contrary may be more probable: there does not seem to be any obligation that he 
should renounce his error. But since at the point of death, there remains no longer 
time to examine the question, he is not on that account obliged to relinquish a safe 
way to follow one which is more safe ; but only to examine the question with greater 
care, as far as the time will allow.”—Ferd. de Castro Palao, de Virt. et Vit. Contr. 
Pars i. Tr, 4. Disp. 1. p. 12.n. 14. Extr. pp. 99, 100. 

7 “The more true opinion is, that all inanimate and irrational things may be 
legitimately worshipped.”—Gabr. Vasquez, de cultu adorat. L. iii, Disp. 1. c. 2. 
Extr. p. 168. 

“ Without regarding in any way the dignity of the thing created, to direct our 
thoughts to God alone, while we give to the creature the sign and mark of sub- 
mission, by a kiss or prostration, is neither vain nor superstitious, but an act of the 
purest religion.”—Jbid. Extr. p. 170. 

8 “The divine positive precept which enjoins communion, ordains that it be 
received in a state of grace. This I deny. For that precept is fulfilled by an 
unworthy communion.”—Franc. de Lugo, Tract. de septem Eccl. Sacr. L. iv. de Euchar. 
ce. 10. Qu. 3. n. 30. Extr. p. 148. 

® “Tt is not simony to pay what another has advanced or promised, to procure 
ordination for you, without your knowledge or against your will, or if the money 
have been given without your concurrence.”—Emm. Sa, Aphor. Confess. v. Simonia, 
Extr. p. 137. 

“Neither is it simony to give a benefice not principally, but secondarily, for a 
temporal advantage.”’—Jbid, Extr. p. 138. 

‘A doubt arises in the case in which a man should promise to give money for a 
benefice, not with an intention of really giving it, but feignedly; and if he should 
thus take the benefice, whether there would be simony? Sotus and Cajetan say 
that there would not, because the outward act partakes of the inward intention ; 
wherefore, though the feigned promise were confirmed by a bond, there would be no 
simony.”—Franc. Tolet, Instr. Sacerd. L. v. c. 90. n.11. Extr. p. 139. 

“If the payment be made in counterfeit money, the simony will not then be 
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offence, and superseded the duty of restitution’, with special pro- 
visions for the encouragement of servants to rob their masters’, 
and children their parents*; they have given the rein freely to 
carnal sins of every description‘; they have left it doubtful whether 
suicide be a sin at all, or at most a trifling sin’; they have esta- 


complete; because counterfeit coin is not a true payment.”’—Busembaum, Theol. Mor. 
aucta a R. P. Cl. Lacroix. T. ii. L. iii. P. i. Tr. 1. c. 2. Dub. 3. Qu. 46. n, 212. 
Extr. p. 142. 

“Si res sacra detur tanquam pretium actus venerei, non autem ex gratitudine vel 
benevolentia tantummodo, tunc esset Simonia et Sacrilegium: sicut si quis conferret 
beneficium, vel eligeret, vel praesentaret aliquem tanquam pretium actus venerei habiti 
cum sorore. Dixi ‘non autem ex gratitudine,’ quia tune nec Sacrilegium ullum 
esset, nec Simonia, sed tantum irreverentia quedam ad summum, re sacra et Deo 
dicaté remunerando actum turpem et profanum.”—Vincent Filliucius, Mor. Quest. de 
Christ. offic. et cas. Conse. T. ii. Tr. 30. c. 7. in VItum prec. Decal. n. 130. Extr. p. 
140. 

1 “ Although, as Lessius says, it may seem difficult that theft should become 
venial, by reason of imperfect deliberation, yet it may sometimes happen. For 
some persons are so addicted to it through habit, and as it were determined to 
thieve, that they bear away the thing stolen before they fully reflect upon what they 
are doing. The same thing may happen through the violence of temptation, 
especially when it is committed with so much precipitancy, that there remains no 
time for deliberation.” —Joh. de Dicastille, De just. et jure., L. ii. Tr. 2. Disp. 9. Dub. 
2.n. 48. Extr. p. 129. 

“It is not a mortal sin to take secretly from him who would give if he were asked, 
although he may be unwilling that it should be taken secretly ; and it is not neces- 
sary to restore.”—Emm. Sa, Aphor. Confess. v. Furtum,n. 7. Extr. p. 198. 

‘* He who has stolen to a considerable amount, is not obliged under pain of mortal 
sin to restore the whole; but it is sufficient if he restore as much as will secure his 
neighbour from considerable loss.’”’"—Franc. Amicus, Curs. Theol. T. v. Disp. 38. s. 4. 
n. 47. Extr. p. 203. 

“ Trifling thefts committed on different days and at different opportunities, against 
one man or against many, however great may be the amount which has been stolen, 
will never become mortal sins.”—Steph. Bauny, Somme des Péchés ; des Larcins. c. 10. 
Extr. p. 204. 

2 « Servants are excused both from sin and restitution if they take for just com- 
pensation ; if, for instance, when they are not furnished with necessaries for food 
and clothing such as in other houses usually are and ought to be provided for similar 
servants, they take so much and no more of their master’s property as is necessary 
to compensate such an injury.’—Valer. Reginald, Praxis fori peenit. T. ii. L. xxv. ¢. 
44. n. 555. Extr. p. 200. 

3 “A son who robs his father, is not accounted to sin mortally; 1. When he has a 
probable reason for believing that if his father were asked, he would grant him 
what he steals, without reluctance ; for then the owner is not averse to the matter, 
but to the manner, of the transaction ; 2. If the amount is not thought considerable 
in respect to his condition; 3. If he steals with the intent to give alms to one who 
is in great need ; for then his parent is not reasonably averse to it; 4. If he robs his 
father to procure an innocent diversion suited to his rank.” —Jac. Gordon, Theol. Mor. 
Univ. T.1. L. v. Qu. 3. c. 4.§ 1. Extr. p. 201. 

* We cannot defile our pages with any of the turpitudes which under this head 
are collected together in the Jesuit treatises on moral theology. Suffice it to say, 
that from the amount which may lawfully (sic/) be taken as the wages of prostitu- 
tion, to the commission of the most horrible and unnatural crimes, nothing has 
escaped the disquisition of these casuists, and that the whole subject is handled in 
the same revolting spirit of palliating, excusing, nay sanctioning sin, which runs 
through their whole system of morality. 

* “A man never sins unless he actually reflects upon the moral wickedness of 
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blished the lawfulness of murder, as a matter of probability in 
some cases, as a matter of certainty in others’, more especially 
in the case of offenders against the papacy and the religious 
orders’; they have given the adulterer leave to slay the injured. 
husband °, and declared the son blameless if he kill his father in a 
drunken fit, allowing him even to rejoice at his consequent 
succession to the inheritance’; they have sanctioned corrup- 
tion on the seat of judgment’, and prevarication in the witness 


the action or omission..... As if the mind, ina violent transport of anger or of 
grief, is so absorbed in the thought of what may be convenient or useful, that it 
either reflects not at all, or very slightly, upon the sinfulness and discredit of the 
action: in which case it will either be no sin, or only an imperfect and venial sin ; 
which I think sometimes happens with those who are so completely absorbed in 
the excess of their sorrow, that they commit suicide.’”’—Paul Laymann, Theol. Mor. 
L. i. Tr. 3. c. 5. n. 13. Extr. p. 126, 

6 “Itis probable that it is never lawful for a private person directly to intend 
the death of another. Thus St. Thomas, &c. Yet the opposite opinion of many 
persons who are quoted and followed by Lessius, Diana, and de Lugo, is more com- 
mon, and sufliciently probable.”"—Busembaum, Theol. Mor, aucta a R. P. Cl. Lacroix, 
T. ii. L. iii. P. 1. Tr. 4. ce. 1. Dub. 3. Qu. 181. § 9. n. 821. Extr. p. 215. 

“Tt is lawful for us to kill a man, when, if we kill him not, another will kill us.” 
—Steph. Fagundex, in prec. Decal. T.i. L. 5. c. 6.2.11. Extr. p. 208. 

7 « A man put under the pope’s bann may be killed any where, as Filliucius, 
Escobar, and Diana teach; because the pope has jurisdiction, at least indirectly, 
over the whole world, even in temporal things, as far as is necessary for the 
administration of things spiritual, as all Catholics maintain, ard as Suarez proves 
against the king of England.”’—Busembaum, Theol. Moralis, auctaa R. P. Cl. Lacroix, 
T. ii. L. iii. P. 1. Tr. 4. c. 1. Dub. 2. Qu. 178. § 4. n. 795. Extr. p. 260. 

** Tt is lawful for an ecclesiastic, or one of a religious order, to kill a calumniator 
who threatens to spread atrocious accusations against himself or his order, when 
other means of defence are wanting.” —Franc. Amicus, Curs. Theol. Disp. 36. 8. 5. n. 
118, Extr. p. 209. 

8 “Tf an adulterer, even though an ecclesiastic, aware of the danger, enter the 
house of an adulteress, and being attacked by her husband, kill his assailant in 
necessary defence of life and limb, it does not appear that he is irregular.” —Hen. 
Henriquez, Summ. Theol. Mor. T. i. Li. xiv. De Irregul. c. 10. § 3. Extr. p. 206. 

® Father Fagundez (Jn Decal. Lib. ix.) thus expresses himself: “ It is lawful for 
a son to rejoice at the murder of his parent committed by himself in a state of 
drunkenness, on account of the great riches thence acquired by inheritance... . 
since it is supposed, on the one hand, that the parricide was blameless, as well 
from deficiency of deliberation caused by drunkenness, as through the absence of 
premeditation ; and on the other, that very great riches would result from this 
parricide, an effect which is either good, or certainly not bad. It follows that the 
doctrine of Father Fagundez, which may seem a paradox, is true in theory, 
although it may be dangerous in practice. ... He would be mistaken who should 
infer from what has been said, that for the sake of such results it would be lawful 
to desire voluntary drunkenness, or to rejoice in it. He would more rightly infer, 
that it is sometimes lawful to desire a blameless drunkenness, by which the great 
benefit would be produced. See Caramuel, in Theologid Regulari.”—George Gobat, 
Oper. Mor. T. ii. P. ii. Tr. 5. c. 9. 8, 8. n. 54, 55. 57. Extr. pp. 212, 213. 

1 “Tf the judge should think either opinion equally probable, for the sake of his 
friend he may lawfully pronounce sentence according to the opinion which is more 
favourable to the interest of that friend. He may, moreover, with the intent to 
serve his friend, at one time judge according to one opinion, and at another time 
according to the contrary opinion, provided only that no scandal result from the 
decision.” —Greg. de Valentia, Comm. Theol. T. iii. Disp, 5. Qu. 7. P. 4. Extr. p. 89. 
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box?; they have abetted resistance to the civil magistrate, even 
to open murder and sedition*; they have made perjury a matter 
of harmless ingenuity‘; they have established the papal supre- 


“A judge may follow the less probable opinion, rejecting that which is more 
probable.” —Poignant, res. qued. diff. ex judice. Extr. p. 107. 

“ Ts a judge bound to restore a bribe which he has received for pronouncing judg- 
ment? If he has received it for a just sentence, he is bound to restore it, because 
the sentence was otherwise due to the pleader, and he has therefore received no 
benefit for his money. Ifthe judge has received it for an unjust sentence, he is 
not bound by natural right to make restitution, as Bannez, Sanchez, &c. teach, 
because he was not obliged to pronounce that unjust sentence; but this action is 
useful to the pleader, and the unjust judge exposes himself to great danger by it, 
especially in his reputation, if he should be convicted of injustice, Now the 
exposure to such danger in the service of another may be valued at a price.”— 
Busembaum, Theol. Mor. aucta a R. P. Cl. Lacroix, T. iv. L. iv. de Jud. c. 3. dub. 2. 
art. 4, qu. 268. n. 1498, Extr. p. 197. 

2 “You believe that a judge examines you lawfully upon the crime of some great 
and honourable man, of high importance to the state; still you are not fully 
assured of it, but you have some scruple and some doubt. Then you may keep 
silence, and not answer him according to his meaning, deciding it to be probable 
in such a case that you may refrain from speaking . . . for in instances of this kind, 
a great necessity renders an opinion probable, which otherwise would not have been 
probable.”’—Ferd. de Castro Palao, De Virt. et Vit. Contr. Pars i. Tr. 1. Disp. 2. 
p.2.n.5. Extr. p. 98. 

“Tf a judge examines concerning an action which has been committed without 
sin, at least without mortal sin, the witness and the accused are not obliged to 
answer according to the meaning of the judge.”—Jeon. Lessius, de just. et jure, 
L. ii. c. 31. dub. 3.n. 14, Extr. p. 192. 

“There is no obligation to swear according to the meaning of the judge, but 
equivocation and mental reservation may be used.”—Jbid. n. 17. Extr. p. 195. 

3 “Subjects are either excused or not excused from paying tribute in con- 
sequence of an opposite probable opinion. Certainly they are excused; for as the 
prince rightly levies tribute upon a probable opinion that it is just, so may the 
subject also rightly refuse the tribute upon a probable opinion that it is unjust.”— 
Sanchez ap. Ant. Escobar, Univ. Theol. Mor. T. i. L. ii. S. 2. p. 18. n. 91, 92, Extr. 
p. 105. 

“A subject who thinks that the command of his superior exceeds the limits of 
his authority, ought not to obey him.’’—Louis de Scildere, de princ. conse. form, Tr. 
li. c. 4, n. 55. ass. 3. Extr. p. 110. 

“Tf a judge were unjust, and had proceeded without adhering to the course of 
law, then the accused might by all means defend himself by assaulting and even by 
slaying the judge, because... in that case he cannot be called a judge, but an 
unjust ageressor and a tyrant.”—Steph. Fagundez, in prec. Decal. T. ii. L. 8. ¢. 32. 
n 5. Extr. p. 208. 

“What is sedition? The disagreement of citizens, a special offence against 
charity. If the state is drawn away from its obedience to its prince, it is the 
crime of high treason; but if it extends only to the deposition of magistrates, it is 
simple sedition. Furthermore as against a tyrant it is no sin, nor sedition, pro- 
perly speaking; because a tyrannical government aims not at the common weal.” — 
Ant. Escobar, Lib. Theol. Mor. xxiv. Soc. Jesu Doct. reser. Tr. v. Ex. 5. c. 5. nv. 69. 
Extr. p. 248. 

* “Since you are not bound to swear according to the meaning of the enquirer, 
you may according to your own; which some deny, affirming that words which are 
absolutely false, are not excused by such an understanding of intention. There 
are learned men in favour of either opinion, who maintain either side with pro- 
bability.”—Emm. Sa, Aphor. Confess. v. Juramentum, n. 6. Extr. p. 186. 

“Tt is not intrinsically wrong to use equivocation, even in making oath; whence 
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macy with all its practical consequences, as an article of the 
faith *, and converted the duty of allegiance into a mere mockery’, 
and regicide into a glorious achievement’. 


it is not always perjury. This is the sure and common opinion.’’—Franc. Suarez, 
de Virt. et Statu Relig. T. ii. L. iii. de juram. prec. et pece, eis contr. c. 9. ass. 1. n. 2. 
Extr. p. 188. 

“He would not sin mortally who, without deception, but, influenced by his 
reverence for an oath, and from scruple, should feign to swear, so that the bystanders 
and the notary might think that he did swear.”—Thom. Sanchez, Op. Mor. in prec. 
Decal. P. ii. L. iii. c. 7. n. 2. Extr. p. 191. 

“Tf there is a lawful cause for using equivocation or artifice in swearing, even 
though he to whom the oath is sworn should understand it in a sense different from 
that in which it is understood by him who swears it, and would thus be deceived, 
a mortal sin is not committed; and sometimes it does not even amount to a venial 
sin.”—Valer. Reginald, Praxis fori poenit. T. ii. L. xviii. c. 7. S. 1. n. 90. Extr. 

. 191. 
Pa Equivocation is nothing more than this, that the swearer understands the words 
in a sense different from that in which another person receives them.... It is not 
in itself a sin to use equivocation in swearing.”—Vinc. Filliucius, Mor. quest. de 
Christ. offic. et cas. conse. T. ii. Tr. 25. c. 11. de juram. n. 321, 322. Extr. p. 194. 

“‘With what precaution is equivocation to be used? When, for instance, the 
swearer begins by saying, ‘I swear that,’ let him in a low voice insert the mental 
restriction ‘ to-day,’ and then continue aloud, ‘I have not eaten such a thing;’ or, 
* I swear,’ inserting ‘that I say,’ then again finish aloud, ‘ that I have not done this 
or that;’ for in this manner the entire speech is most true.’’—ZJbid. n. 328. Extr. 
p- 195. 

5 “Princes are bound to obey the command of the pope as the word of Christ ; 
and if they resist, he can punish them as rebellious persons, and if they undertake 
any thing against the Church and the glory of Christ, he may deprive them of 
their empire and kingdom, or he may transfer their dominions to another prince, 
and absolve their subjects from their allegiance which they owe to them, and from 
the oath which they have sworn; that the word of the Lord, which he spake to 
Jeremiah the prophet, may be verified in the Roman pontiff: ‘ Behold, I have put 
my words in thy mouth. See, I have this day set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to throw down, 
to build and to plant.’”—Alph. Salmeron, Comm. in Ev. Hist. et in Acta App. T. iv. 
P. iii. Tr. 4. p. 410. Extr. p. 220. 

“We are not so timid and faint-hearted that we fear to affirm openly, that the 
Roman pontiff can, if occasion require, absolve Catholic subjects from their oath 
of allegiance, if the prince should use them tyrannically, and destroy the true 
religion; and we add, moreover, that if it be done discreetly and circumspectly 
by the pontiff, it is a meritorious work.”—Jac. Gretser, Vespert. Haret. p. 882. 
Extr. p. 256. 

6 “« The rebellion of an ecclesiastic against a king is not a crime of high treason, 
because he is not subject to the king.” —Emm. Sa, Aphor. Confess. v. Clericus. Extr. 

. 216. 

Pe The whole school of theologians and ecclesiastical lawyers maintain, (and it 
is both certain and a matter of faith,) that any Christian prince, if he has mani- 
festly departed from the Catholic religion, and has wished to turn others from it, 
is immediately divested of all power and dignity, whether of divine or of human 
right, and that too even before the sentence pronounced against him by the 
supreme pastor and judge ; and that all his subjects are free from every obligation 
of the oath of allegiance which they had sworn to him as their lawful prince; and 
that they may and must, if they have the power, drive such a man from the 
sovereignty of Christian men, as an apostate, a heretic, a deserter of Christ the 
Lord, and as an alien, and an enemy to his country, lest he corrupt others, and 
turn them from the faith by his example and command,”—Andr, Philopater, Resp. 
ad Edictum, S. 2.n. 157. Extr. p. 217. 
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One might reasonably suppose that the exposure of these enor- 
mities must at once and for ever have ruined the character of the 
order in the estimation of the world, and put an end to its exist- 
ence in every country in which there is, not to say any allegiance 
to the gospel, but any the least sense of moral right and wrong 
remaining. So far from it, the order has survived both the shock 
of the first exposure, which took place nearly two hundred years 
ago, and that of a judicial inquiry a century later, which ‘ended 
in its expulsion from the different countries of the ‘‘ Catholic” 
world; and it is now rapidly recovering its ground, not only in 
popish but in protestant countries, and more particularly in our 
own land, in spite of the many proofs which constantly transpire, 
that the order has not in any respect receded* from the moral 
atrocities of which it has again and again been proved guilty. 
By what means, then, have the Jesuits compassed this moral 
impossibility? By an “ invincible” conviction on their part that 
it is their duty, ad majorem Dei gloriam, to lie, and to continue 


“The sovereign pontiff, as the vicar of Christ and the superior of all Christen- 
dom, can directly annul and remit any obligation contracted with another upon 
the faith of an oath, when there is a just cause for it; which remission is no less 
valid than if it had been granted by the person himself in whose favour the oath 
was sworn.”—Leon. Lessius, de just. et jure, L. ii. de juram. c. 42. dub. 12. n. 64, 
Extr. p. 242. 

“ Does a prince, by reason of his apostasy, lose his sovereignty over his subjects, 
so that they are no longer bound to obey him? No, because sovereignty and 
infidelity are not incompatible, and may subsist together; but the Church can 
deprive him of his sovereignty by a decree. Wherefore, as soon as he is declared 
excommunicate on account of his apostasy from the faith, his subjects are absolved 
from the oath of allegiance.’—Pet. Alagona, S. Thome Aquin. Summ. Theol. Comp. 
Ex. Sec. Sec. qu. 12. Extr. p. 244. 

7 “When the state is oppressed by the tyranny of the prince, and the people are 
deprived of the power of assembling, the will is not wanting to abolish the tyranny, or 
to avenge the manifest and intolerable crimes of the prince, and to restrain his mis- 
chievous efforts: as if he should overthrow the religion of the country, and introduce 
a public enemy within the state. I shall never consider that man to have done 
wrong, who favouring the public wishes, would attempt to kill him.”—Johk. Mariana, 
De rege et regis Instit. L. 1. c. 6. p. 61. Extr. p. 224. 

‘“*It is useful that princes should be made to know, that if they oppress the state, 
and become intolerable by their vices and their pollution, they hold their lives upon 
this tenure, that to put them to death is not only lawful, but a laudable and a 
glorious action.” —Jbid. Extr. p. 225. 

* As regards the political pertidy of the order, and the seditious tendency of its 
influence upon the people, the present state of Ireland, the attitude which popish 
priests and agitators have assumed, and the impossibility of bringing the law of the 
land to bear upon the open outrages committed against the peace of the realm and 
the lives and properties of individuals, can leave no doubt on the mind of any 
unprejudiced person, that the principles set forth in the latter portion of the pre- 
ceding extracts are in full force and active operation to this day; and in reference 
to all the other heads of casuistry, the hand-books of moral theology recently 
published in France for the use of the ecclesiastical seminaries, which are mostly 
under Jesuit management, and all under Jesuit influence, afford more than sufficient 
evidence that the art “de chicaner avec Dieu,” as it has been wittily called, is not 
likely to be lost for want of cultivation. 
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to lie, in spite of whatever evidence may be adduced against them. 
With the world at large they content themselves to ridicule, as 
preposterous and beneath contempt, the notion that a religious 
order, so austere, so influential, so respectable as theirs, should 
give countenance to such corruptions. With those who will not 
be pooh-pooh’d in this manner, who appeal to the law and the 
testimony of the order itself, they reply—1. That the evidence 
against them is made up of misquotations and garbled extracts. 
2. That the society is not answerable for the opinions of its indi- 
vidual members; and 3. That the principles which have been 
made the subject of such violent accusations against them, are 
not exclusively maintained by the Jesuits, but were inculcated in 
the schools of ‘Catholic theology,” long before the order of 
Jesuits came into existence. 

As regards the first of these apologetic pleas, it is undoubtedly 
true that the Jesuits have in a few instances succeeded in making 
out a case of verbal inaccuracy against their opponents; but the 
instances are so few, and in themselves so trivial, that considering 
the numberless quotations, the accuracy of which is undeniably 
established, the main question is not in the least affected by them; 
nor should it, in connexion with this point, be forgotten that the 
Jesuits have, by the most barefaced denials and the most im- 
pudent falsehoods’, repeatedly endeavoured to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, and have by this mode of defence afforded 
a further illustration of that total disregard of truth which is 
so prominent a feature in their system of morality. 

With regard to the second plea, the constitutions of the 
Jesuits themselves witness against them; they subject all the 
writings of members of the order to the strictest scrutiny, and 


ow 
prohibit, under severe penalties, their publication otherwise than 


® See detailed proofs of this in the 13th, 14th, and 15th of the Lettres Provinciales,” 
as far as the controversy with Pascal is concerned. The most daring attempt of this 
kind which the Jesuits ever made, was their reply to the Extraits des Assertions. In 
their Réponse au Recueil intitulé, Extraits des Assertions (see Documents Historiques, &c. 
vol. Il. No. 9.) they made it appear as if those passages consisted for the most part 
of falsifications; but a great number of them have been collated in this country, and 
the substantial correctness of the citation has been established in every instance 
where the volume could be found in the libraries of the two universities, of the British 
Museum, and of Sion College. Another, and a signal instance of the fraudulent 
practices to which the Jesuits have recourse for the purpose of escaping from the 
evidence against them, furnished by their own writers, is related by M. Génin (p. 22, 
23.) from the manuscript negotiations of the nuntio Spada. ( Bidlioth. du Roi, No. 
9938.) When the five propositions of Sanctarella, respecting the temporal supre- 
macy of the pope and his right to depose kings and to dispose of their dominions, 
provoked the resistance of the French king and parliament, the general of the 
Jesuits, Vitelleschi, forwarded to the Jesuits at Paris, for circulation among the 
uninitiated, two copies of Sanctarella’s book, (which was very scarce in France,) in 
which the obnoxious chapters were suppressed, with a view to mislead public opinion 
as to the real merits of the question. 
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by permission of the general’, so that the society is to be held, 
most justly, responsible for all the statements of its members ; 
especially when it is considered that whatever may be at any time 
the employment of any individual Jesuit, is so by the express 
sanction, if not by command, of his superior ; so that no individual 
Jesuit can write, much less publish, digests of moral theology 
without the commission and the sanction of the order. The occa- 
sional disclaimers put forth by the Jesuits in their controversial 
and apologetic writings are therefore perfectly valueless, as the 
conduct of the society on more than one occasion clearly proves. 
Thus, for instance, when their doctrine on regicide had caused 
a general outcry against the order, when Henry III. had been 
murdered, and the life of Henry IV. attempted by Jean Chastel, 
when the gunpowder plot had been discovered iu England, when 
two members of the order had suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, one in Paris, the other in London, as accessories before 
the fact, not without abundant proof of treason in both cases, 
General Aquaviva thought it expedient on the 6th of July 1610, 
to publish a stringent decree, for the suppression of the regicide 
doctrines*. Notwithstanding this, however, care was taken to 
place the names of both Jean Guignard* and Henry Garnett in 
their martyrology, and to have the latter even canonized ; and to 
this day the manuals of theologia moralis, composed by Jesuits and 
their copyists, propound, under the title ¢yrannicidium, the infamous 
doctrine which places the life of every sovereign who is considered 
as an enemy of the order and of the Roman Church, at the disposal 
of any fanatic who may be bold enough to stake his life ad ma- 


jorem Dei gloriam. But the most striking proof of the counte- 


nance given by the society as a body to the infamous moral 
teaching of its casuists, is the fact, that in the only two instances 
in which the machinery which the society possesses for controlling 
the general in the exercise of his despotic power, was brought 
into operation, the opposition of the society against its chief was 


1 “Let us be of the same mind, and, as much as possible, all speak the same thing, 
as saith the apostle. Let no difference of doctrine be permitted, neither by word of 
mouth in public sermons or lectures, nor in written books, which shall not be allowed 
to be made public without the approbation and consent of the general; who shall 
cause them to be examined by at least three persons of sound doctrine and clear 
judgment concerning the matter.’”’—Const. P. lii. c. 1. § 18.—P. iv. c. 6. § 16. Deel. 
0.—This rule was subsequently enforced by severe punishments, by removal from 
office, degradation, and even corporal chastisement, and that not only in the persons 
of the authors, but of their superiors, for not preventing them.—Congr. xi. Deer. 32. 

? Crétineau-Joly. T. ii. p. 420. 

3 This fact was denied by the Jesuit Richeome in his reply to the Anti-Coton, who 
asserted it (pp. 18,19). It appears that two editions of the Jesuit Martyrologium were 
printed at the time, and in one of them, which was intended for France, the name of 
Father Guignard was omitted from the list of martyrs, while in the other it was 
inserted.—Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. v. Guignard, 
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provoked by attempts to restrain the laxity of the moral theology 
of the order. The first of these cases was that of Goswin Nickel, 
who, alarmed probably by the effect which the Lettres provinciales 

roduced, set himself to reform the order, but was removed from 
power, and Oliva substituted in his place*. The second was that 
of Gonzalez, who, while yet in a private station, wrote in oppo- 
sition to the lax casuistry of the order; but his work was con- 
demned by five examiners, and suppressed by order of General 
Oliva. Having, after the death of Oliva’s successor, been himself 
raised to the generalship, chiefly through the influence of Inno- 
cent XI. who shared his sentiments, he succeeded with much 
difficulty in obtaining from the XIIIth Congregation an ambi- 
guous decree *, allowing the advocacy of stricter opinions, and he 
afterwards managed to get his book printed. But he had a 
narrow escape of sharing the fate of his predecessor Nickel ; the 
assistants threatened to proceed against him, with a view to his 
removal, which would certainly have been effected but for the 
powerful support which Gonzalez received both from the pope 
and the Emperor. 

As regards the third allegation, that the casuistry so much 
reprobated was not invented by the Jesuits, however serviceable it 
might be to them in controversy with Romish writers, it is evi- 
dent that not only it does not weaken our argument, but that 
it greatly strengthens it ; for what we maintain, and have been 
endeavouring to demonstrate, is precisely this, that Jesuitism is 
nothing else than popery in a more concentrated and more effec- 
tive form. 


* Goswin Nickel was superseded by the XIth Congregation, which appointed 
Oliva perpetual vicar-general during his lifetime, with succession after his death. 
The cause of this proceeding, as it appears on the face of the records, was the 
increasing age and infirmity of the general, which he himself stated at the opening 
of the congregation, and then withdrew altogether from its deliberations. The 
actual fact is, that he entertained plans of reform unpalatable to the majority, who 
virtually deposed him from his office, though he continued in it nominally until his 
death, three years later. The concealment of the real state of the case in the pub- 
lished decrees of the congregation, (which are, like the decrees of all the congrega- 
tions laid before the world, a part only of the decrees actually passed,) is in strict 
accordance with the Constitutions, in which it is expressly provided that all proceed- 
ings against the general are to be kept a profound secret, and if it be thought 
necessary to remove him, endeavours are to be used to obtain his resignation, and 
by this compromise to conceal the matter. 

5 This decree is as follows: “ It having been reported to the congregation, that 
some persons believed the society as a body to have given its countenance to the 
opinions of the doctors, who hold that the less probable opinion favourable to 
liberty, may in practice be followed in preference to the more probable opinion 
which supports the commandment, the congregation thought fit to declare, that the 
society neither has prohibited, nor does prohibit, any one from maintaining the 
contrary opinion, if it appear to him preferable.’’—Cong, xiii. Decr. xviii. (in MS. 
45, 46, 47, 48.) 
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oe 
el, We have completed the task we had proposed to ourselves ; 
les we have examined the Jesuit order by the aid of its own docv- 
m ments, of the facts authenticated by itself. We have sought for 
at its origin in the necessities of the times in which it rose; we 
0- have seen the complexion it wore in the mind of its founder; we 
n- have traced the process by which a number of living souls are 
al emptied of their life, and strung together into one huge skeleton 
olf of dead members; we have ascertained by what subtle devices it 
0- lays hold of the living masses of humanity around it, for the 
th purpose of clothing itself with their flesh, and making them move 
)i- according to its will; we have laid bare the fearful iniquity of its 
he moral code, to the utter abrogation of all laws, human and divine, 
a whenever they may militate against the interests of the order. 
1e We have found Jesuitism to be a gigantic power, but a power 
is whose strength is death, whose breath is corruption; a power 
1e raised up with Satanic skill, for the purpose of destroying Christ’s 
ye life in individuals and in nations, and enthroning the lie of Rome 

in the hearts in which the Spirit of truth should reign. 

h : To follow the movements of this body through the three cen- 
it turies of its past existence, what an interesting task! But that 
i- we must, for the present at least, forego. We have room only 
it to notice one leading fact, which runs through the history of the 
n order in all parts of the world; and that is, that none of their 
is counsels ever prospered, none of their works ever endured, for 
ma Q any length of time. ‘Their power rose now here, now there, and 
1 at one time over the whole earth, to a fearful height; but sud- 
i denly, as if smitten by an invisible hand, it fell. It has risen 
d i again, with giant strength, and, we doubt not, it will again prepare 

1. q the way for its own downfal. 
le . What, then, have we to fear? Nothing, as far as regards the 
v4 “ ultimate success of the Jesuit system, or the ultimate triumph of 
0 5 the papal power, whose tool it is. But every thing as regards the 
is treasures of family and national life, the treasures of Apostolic 
: Christianity, with which the goodness of God has hitherto blessed 
t us. If the Jesuits be permitted to strike their fangs into the 
- i life of our Church and nation, we are undone. “A fire devoureth 

- before them ; and behind them a flame burneth.” 

The enemy is closing in upon us; he has already gained a 
t firm footing in many a place where our defences once stood. The 
: Jesuit is going to and fro in the land, walking up and down in it. 
. In masked ubiquity he surveys the field and watches his oppor- 
. tunity. He has found him a place in the senate-house and at 
‘ the council-board; he agitates Ireland, and keeps England in 





uneasy suspense; he stirs up the hatred of France against us, 
and sows in our colonies the seeds of discord and disloyalty. 
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He has even ventured to go a step further; he has begun to 
teach in our schools, and to influence our pulpits; the quiet of 
our universities, the peace of our Church is disturbed. 

There is but one chance of escape for us. The nation must be 
aroused from the slumber of a treacherous prosperity, from the 
dreamy visions of a false liberality. We must fall back upon 
the ancient creed of our land; we must again believe, in good 
earnest, as once we did believe it, when the blood of martyrs at- 
tested the nation’s faith, that there is but one God, and one 
Lord, and one Spirit, and one holy truth; that that truth is a 
principle of life to be held sacred in the nation’s conscience, and 
to be worked out boldly in the nation’s life. We must not with 
hands uplifted only, but with hearts devoted, appeal to Him who 
alone is mighty to save, and say: ‘ Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O arm of the Lord ; awake, as in the ancient days, in 


the generations of old!” 
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Arr. III.—1. Aegynten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte ; Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung in fiinf Bichern, von Curistian Cart 
Josias Bunsen. (The position of Egypt in the history of 
the world; an historical enquiry in five books, by C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Doctor of Philosophy and of Law; Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science of Berlin, and of 
the Royal Society of Literature of London; general Secretary 
of the Archeological Institute of Rome.) ‘T'wo first books, 
and two first sections of the third, with a supplementary 
volume of Records. 8vo. Hamburg, 1845. 


2. Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh in 1837, by 
CotoneL Howarp Vysr; three volumes. 8vo. With large 


Atlas in folio. London, 1840—1842. 


Tue object and the age of those stupendous masses of masonry, 
which le between the Libyan desert and the Nile, a little before 
the waters of the latter are parted at the summit of the Delta, 
have been alike subjects of controversy. With respect to their 
use, as many different opinions have been entertained as with 
respect to that of the round towers in our sister island. Not 
content with the simple statement of Herodotus, that they were 
the sepulchres of ancient kings, various writers have imagined 
that their recesses were designed for the celebration of mysteries, 
like those of Eleusis or of Samothrace; or, more absurdly still, 
that they were intended for astronomical observations, or for 
granaries; their immensity being accounted for by the wish to 
give employment to an idle people, or to squander superfluous 
treasures. Again, as to the period of their erection, Herodotus 
was informed, if he did not misunderstand his Egyptian autho- 
rities, that it was subsequent to that of the conquests of Sesostris 
and of the building of the principal temples. Calculating from 
his statements, the reign of Cheops, the reputed builder of the 
largest pyramid, commenced about 900 s.c. Diodorus Siculus 
takes a similar view of the matter; and so in our own times 
does Mr. Sharpe. On the other hand, the fragments of Manetho, 
preserved by Africanus and Eusebius, represent the pyramids as 
the work of very ancient kings, who reigned long before those by 
whom the greater part of the other monuments in existence were 
constructed. Most of the recent writers on Egyptian affairs 
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have adopted this opinion; and, without pretending to assign the 
exact dates of the reigns of their builders, have placed them 
2000 years, at the least, before the Christian era. 

We have now before us two works, which go a great way 
towards settling all disputed points connected with these wonder- 
ful monuments. No well-informed person will now venture to 
deny that the pyramids were designed to contain the remains of 
the kings who built them, or of members of their families; or 
that these kings were among the earliest of those who have left 
any monuments. The author of one of these works pretends to 
have ascertained the exact dates when their several builders 
reigned; and they are such as, he has no hesitation in avowing, 
are irreconcilable with the chronological statements of Moses. 
On this point, we will before we conclude state our reasons for 
dissenting from him; but we will first lay before our readers 
some of the interesting facts relating to the pyramids, which have 
been recently brought to light; and before we do this we must 
say something respecting the sources from which we derive our 
information. | 

The latter of the two works which we are reviewing, contains 
the record and the result of a series of operations at the 
pyramids, scientifically planned with a view to ascertain in the 
most accurate manner the dimensions and the internal structure 
of each of them, and executed with a liberality as to expenditure, 
which is, we believe, without a parallel in modern times. We 
understand that these operations cost Col. Howard Vyse no less 
a sum than 10,000/.; a princely contribution, indeed, for a 
private individual to make to a public object! Not content, 
however, with merely giving this large sum of money, although 
he had secured the services of an eminent engineer, Mr. Perring, 
to conduct his operations, he remained on the spot, himself, an 
entire year, exposed to the manifold inconveniences and annoy- 
ances of Egyptian life. 

The other work which we have before us, if it does not record 
the labours of its author, in personally exploring the monuments 
of Egyptian antiquity, shows that he has been a most attentive 
observer of what others have done in this way. ‘To the results 
of their researches he has applied that architectural skill, which 
had previously enabled him to throw so much new light on 
certain antiquities of Rome; and he has thus made discoveries 
at home, which escaped those who had laboured in Egypt. This, 
however, is but a small part of what Chevalier Bunsen flatters 
himself that he has accomplished in the work before us. From 
the short sketch of it which we are about to give, it will be 
evident that one of higher pretensions has seldom been under- 
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taken. Most of our readers will probably agree with us in 
thinking, that much of what the author proposes to execute in 
his fifth book is beyond the power of uninspired man. It is not 
here alone, however, that we think he will be found to have failed 
in his undertaking. We regard his Egyptian chronology as 
having no foundation in reality. While we look up to him as 
furnishing interesting information respecting individual kings and 
their monuments, we are not disposed to acquiesce in the order 
in which he arranges these kings; and still less can we believe in 
the authenticity of the dates, which he assigns with so much 
confidence to the commencements of their several reigns. Our 
reasons for incredulity on these points will be given in the latter 
part of this article. We will not now detain our readers any 
Jonger from an account of this most interesting and important 
work. 

It consists, or, we should rather say, it will consist, should it 
ever be completed, of five books, bearing the names of five 
literary heroes. The first book, which is introductory, bears the 
name of Nirsuur, whom our author venerates as the best model 
in the department of historical criticism. By naming it after 
him, he tells us that he would be understood as expressing his 
conviction, that ‘‘ the true seal and sure attestation of genuine 
criticism lies not in the annihilation, but in the recognition and 
restoration of history.” 

This book consists of six sections. The first three of them 
are introductory to the three following books, which treat of the 
period that commenced with Menes, who, according to our author, 
first reigned over the entire of Egypt, in 3643 3.c. From that 
time downwards, he affirms that the Egyptians had a chronology, 
as far, at least, as respects the leading events of their history, 
which is more to be depended on than that of the Romans, until 
long after the building of the city, or than that of the Greeks, 
until long after the origin of the Olympiads! These sections 
treat respectively of the historical tradition and investigation of 
the Egyptians; of the investigation of the Greeks concerning 
Egyptian chronology; and of the tradition and investigation of 
the Jews, and the investigation of the Christians of different 
countries, concerning Kgyptian times. It may be right to ap- 
prise our readers that, in the language of Chevalier Bunsen, the 
tradition of the Jews includes those historical books of the Old 
Testament which were written in the times of which they treat. 
Their investigation comprehends all which relates to times anterior 
to the writer. Under this head he places the book of Genesis, 
the discourse of St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia, and the Archz- 
ology of Josephus; and he rejects, almost contemptuously, the 
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supposition that either tradition or investigation was ever guided 
by Divine Inspiration. The remaining sections of the first book 
treat of the language, the mode of writing, and the mythology of 
the Egyptians ; or, to translate our author's titles more literally, 
of the fashioning of their speech, their writing, and their gods. 
They are introductory to the yet unpublished, and we believe un- 
written, fifth book, in which these guides are to be followed in 
tracing back the human race from Menes to its origin. 

The second book, KratostHENES, contains a restoration of the 
chronology of the Old Egyptian kingdom, that which preceded 
the invasion of the Shepherds; which is chiefly founded on the 
catalogue of Theban kings, attributed to the author whose name 
it bears. It is in this book that our author describes the different 
pyramids, arranging them in the order in which he supposes their 
builders to have reigned. 

The third book, Maneruo, of which only a part is yet pub- 
lished, treats of the middle and the new kingdoms ; those con- 
current with, and subsequent to, the domination of the Hykshos 
or Shepherds ; and here, as in the preceding instance, the name 
given to the book is that of the author on whose statements the 
chief dependence is placed. The part of this book which is 
already published contains a restoration of the chronology of the 
entire period ; but no monuments belonging to any part of it are 
yet described ; and, consequently, there is no test within our 
reach, by which the soundness or unsoundness of the ‘alleged 
restoration can be ascertained. ‘This will be a sufficient reason 
for noticing very briefly this portion of our author’s work. 

The fourth book is to be called CHampo.iion; and will con- 
tain a connected view of the chronological results obtained in the 
two preceding ones, together with verifications of them derived 
both from the heavens and from the earth ;—from the determina- 
tion of ‘infallible astronomical epochs,” and from historical 
synchronisms. ‘The discoveries of Champollion in the former 
department are spoken of as most brilliant and important, though 
scarcely known out of France. We presume he alludes to his 
alleged discoveries respecting the epoch when the year of 365 
days must have been introduced. If so, we can have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing them to be altogether visionary. His argu- 
ments are no other than what were put forward in the first 
instance, from recollection of his lost papers, by M. Biot; and 
they have been refuted in a paper ‘‘ On the years and cycles used 
by the ancient Egyptians,” contained in the 18th volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The first four books are only preparatory to the fifth, which is 
looked forward to as their end and their reward. . In it he pro- 
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poses to consider questions of a higher order. He will first 
endeavour to trace the early history of Egypt, in connexion with 
that of the human race, through those old times before chronolo 
existed, the sole records of which are language and mythology ; 
—those two poles, as he fancifully styles them, by the alternate 
electrical action of which the knowledge of a people is formed. 
He will then descend through the long succession of centuries, 
the existence of which he supposes that he has ascertained ; 
exhibiting the history of the world in connexion with, and as a 
developement of, that of Egypt. The hero after whom this 
wonderful book is to be called is ScHELLING; who, in our 
author’s judgment, laid the foundation of the true philosophy of 
history. 

From this brief analysis of Chevalier Bunsen’s work, which we 
have felt it due to him to give, we pass to the subject which he 
appears to us to have treated in the most satisfactory manner ; we 
mean THE PYRAMIDS. 

Every one has heard of the three pyramids of Gizeh, which, in 
ancient and in modern times alike have been classed among the 
wonders of the world. Most persons are, we presume, aware 
that, though the most remarkable, these are by no means the 
only pyramids in Egypt; but few know the precise number 
remaining, or are acquainted with their arrangement in groups. 
Mr. Perring reckons thirty-seven, exclusive of those at Biahmoo, 
of which only a few stones remain together, and which are 
believed to have supported statues ; and of that called El Koofa’, 
one of those built in steps, which lies far to the south of the 
others. Of these thirty-seven the most northern is situated in 
N. lat. 30°2/20”. This is the ruined pyramid of Aboo Réash, of 
which only the base is remaining. ‘The most southern is at 
Mlahoon in N. lat. 29°16’56”. A bird’s flight from one of these 
extremes to the other would be between 54 and 55 English miles. 
The most northern group is that of Gizeh; so called from a 
village opposite Cairo, where travellers who visit these pyramids 
usually land. The name signifies “the passage.” The Egyptians 
commonly pronounce the initial letter hard; but Arab scholars 
consider it incorrect to do so. This group is four or five miles to 
the south of the ruined pyramid already mentioned, and something 
more than five miles from the village; it contains six small 
pyramids in addition to the Three. ‘The next group to the 
south of this, distant from it near six miles, is that of Abouseer, 
which includes four pyramids. Two others stand between the 


' We adopt Mr. Perring’s orthography, though it makes no pretension to correct- 
ness. The proper mode of spelling the Arabic names of Egyptian villages is often 
very doubtful, and seldom of any importance. 
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two groups, and are called after the neighbouring villages of 
Zowyet el Arrian and Reegah. The Sakkara group commences 
about two miles to the south-east of the preceding, and contains 
eleven pyramids, scattered through a space of about two miles 
long. Further south are the pyramids of Dashoor, five in 
number. From the most southern pyramid of this group to the 
great pyramid at Gizeh is about twelve English miles, in which 
are reckoned thirty-one pyramids, of different sizes, and in dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation. They lie to the west of the site 
of Memphis. At Lisht, twelve miles south of the Dashoor 
group, there are two pyramids ; and another near Meydoom, 
about the same distance south of these. Between this and the 
pyramids of Lisht, near a village called from them El Ahram, or 
the Pyramids, there were formerly the remains of two pyramids, 
which Mr. Perring has omitted. He has also omitted two in the 
Sakkara group, besides the Mustamet el Faroon, or “‘ Pharaoh’s 
throne,” which he does not consider to be a true pyramid. And, 
indeed, we have observed in the accounts of the older travellers 
mention of several others, chiefly small ones, all trace of which 
seems now to have passed away. Most of the Egyptian monu- 
ments are, we grieve to say, rapidly disappearing ; the stones of 
which they are built being used in modern buildings, or burned 
for lime. The most southern pyramid, that of Illahoon, stands in 
the opening of the Lybian hills which communicates with the 
Fayyoom; and about seven miles from this, up the valley to the 
north west, is the pyramid of Howara or of the Labyrinth. 
Chevalier Bunsen pronounces nine of these pyramids to have been 
intended for kings’ wives or children; namely, five in the Gizeh 
group, two in that of Sakkara, and one in each of those of 
Dashoor and Abouseer. On the other hand, one at least—pro- 
bably two—of the Gizeh pyramids contained the bodies of two 
sovereigns. The great pyramid also of Sakkara, which has several 
apartments in its interior, may have been the tomb of many 
kings; though it seems more likely that it was intended only for 
the builder and his wives. It would appear, then, that at least 
thirty Egyptian kings were buried in pyramids ;—how many more 
there may have been it is impossible to say, but it is not likely 
that there were many; as the destroyed pyramids were for the 
most part too small to have been intended for kings. 

The classification of the pyramids in groups is of some import- 
ance ; as Chevalier Bunsen justly supposes that the kings of one 
family would have their sepulchres contiguous. If, therefore, one 
chagpae in a group can be assigned on satisfactory ¢ grounds to a 

ing whose place in the series is known, a very probable con- 
jecture may be formed respecting the builders of other pyramids 
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in the same group, especially if they be similar to it in material 
and construction. This is particularly the case with the three 
large pyramids of Abouseer ; and from observations made on the 
direction of an ancient causeway, it appears that the third or 
southernmost of these pyramids was erected before the second. 
The first and second of these pyramids exhibited the names of 
their builders on stones in their interior; and when these kings 
shall have their places in the royal succession ascertained, it will 
be easy to determine, with a high degree of probability at least, 
by whom the third of these pyramids was built, and by whom the 
foundations of a pyramid in its neighbourhood were laid; who 
was doubtless one of the same family, with a very short reign. 
As yet, however, we cannot think that the places of the builders 
of these pyramids are known. Chevalier Bunsen in the body of 
his work supposes the first or northern one to belong to Biyres, 
the ninth king of the third dynasty; but in his prefatory post- 
script he refers it to Sirius, the sixth king of the same dynasty. 
The middle pyramid he gives to Rasosis the eighth king of this 
dynasty. Of course, he assigns the southern one to Chnubos, the 
seventh king. 

As we expect to be able to show that the Chevalier’s system of 
arranging these ancient kings is fundamentally and altogether 
erroneous, we need not bring forward any special reasons for 
objecting to this particular part of it. We believe, however, that 
it would not be difficult to prove that the Abouseer pyramids 
were built subsequently to the Gizeh group; which is the reverse 
of what our author supposes. If the true order of these ancient 
kings shall ever be completely ascertained, it will probably be 
by help of the inscriptions on the tombs of individuals who held 
offices under them. Some tombs contain the names of several 
kings ; and the order of their succession may be indicated by the 
inscription in which they occur. Unfortunately, those who have 
examined these tombs have hitherto been for the most part 
satisfied with copying the royal shields without the accompanying 
hieroglyphics. Mere names of kings are of no value; nor can 
much dependence be placed on a series of royal names, if each be 
followed by the characters signifying prophet. The tenant of the 
tomb would in such cases be styled the prophet of the kings 
named; but this appears not to indicate a sacerdotal office, 
which he held under those kings when living, but one which he 
held in reference to them when dead and venerated as gods. A 
number of such kings might, therefore, be arranged, not in the 
order in which they had reigned, but in that of the appointments 
of the individual to their several prophetships. If, however, the 
name of the king under whom an individual lived be directly 
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stated, or if it can be inferred from his having given his children 
names, of which his master’s name formed a part; and if he be 
also stated to have been prophet of one or more kings, we can 
safely conclude that the latter must have preceded the former. 
It is understood that the Prussian expedition under Dr. Lepsius 
has collected a large number of inscriptions from tombs, contain- 
ing royal names, which have been accurately copied. They will 
probably, when published, furnish data by which the royal succes- 
sion may be determined to a great extent. In the meantime it 
is useless to indulge in conjectures. 

Of the pyramids which we have enumerated, some are of stone, 
and some of brick. It is natural to suppose that one or other of 
these kinds was in use before the other, and was superseded by 
it. If so, one would think that the positive statement of Hero- 
dotus, grounded on an inscription which existed in his time on a 
brick pyramid, would suffice to establish the claim of the stone 
pyramids to priority of erection. ‘Do not despise me,” the 
brick pyramid is supposed to say, “in comparison with those 
pyramids of stone, for I am as much superior to them as Jupiter 
is superior to the other gods. Poles were plunged into the lake ; 
of the mud which adhered to them bricks were formed; and thus 
was I made.” ‘To us it appears evident that the superiority 
here claimed for this pyramid over the stone ones consisted only 
in its material. It was not absolutely larger, or better built than 
they, but it was superior to them as a work of art, as its builder 
thought, or pretended to think, on account of its being made of a 
material more difficult to obtain. We should infer from this that 
the pyramid here spoken of was the first that was made of brick, 
and that most, if not all, of the stone pyramids had been pre- 
viously built. Such, however, is not the construction put upon 
the passage by Mr. Perring and Chevalier Bunsen. Mr. Perring, 
supposing the northern brick pyramid of Dashoor to be the pyra- 
mid in question, understood the inscription as implying that this 
was a finer object than the stone pyramids of Dashoor in its 
immediate neighbourhood, which in point of fact it is. To the 
other pyramids he did not conceive that any allusion was made. 
We think Mr. Perring decidedly wrong, first in his interpreta- 
tion of the inscription on the pyramid of Asychis ; and secondly, 
in identifying the pyramid of Dashoor with it; but we must 
admit that he has advanced a consistent hypothesis. Not so 
with the Chevalier. Agreeing with Mr. Perring in other points, 
he represents the stone pyramids of Dashoor to be the tombs of 
kings subsequent to Asychis, or, as he calls him, Sasychis. To 
what stone pyramids then can he suppose that the author of the 
inscription alluded? The notion of this being one of the earliest 
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of the pyramids appears to us inconsistent with all the facts of 
the case. It has the remains of a temple in its front, such as 
the Ethiopian pyramids have, and as no other Egyptian pyramids 
has. Consequently, as the supposition that Egypt was colonized 
from Ethiopia, or originally derived its arts from thence, has 
been shown by Dr. Lepsius to be without foundation, we are led 
to place the erection of this pyramid subsequently to the conquest 
of Ethiopia, which took place in the reign of Osortasen I. ith 
this the sculptures found in the interior of the pyramid agree, 
being such as are met with on monuments of the twelfth dynasty ; 
and with this the fragment of a royal shield, found along with them, 
also agrees. Chevalier Bunsen has completed it, so as to form a 
name, which, he says, may be read Sesercheres- Mares, and may 
thus represent at the same time the Sasychis of Herodotus (as 
restored) and the Mares of Eratosthenes; but we think that the 
Chevalier’s restored shield has very little of the appearance of a 
genuine Egyptian shield; and we have no doubt at all that the 
fragment in question made a part of the preenomen, either of 
Amenemhe II., or of Osortasen II1I].—probably the latter, as it 
is the exact conclusion of both of these. 

It is probable that this error in respect to the brick pyramids 
would have been avoided, if the chamber in the pyramid of the 
labyrinth had been reached by Mr. Perring. Unfortunately that 
gentleman was prevented by circumstances from opening this 
pyramid ; he only ascertained that the pretended opening of it 
by M. Malus was a hoax. This person had stated in conversa- 
tion that he had opened it, and found in its central chamber @ 
salt spring. Soon after this, before he drew up a written account 
of his proceedings, he fell sick and died. The consequence has 
been that this idle tale has gained credit, and has been copied 
into one of our best modern accounts of the pyramids. Chevalier 
Bunsen, in the body of his work, supposed that this pyramid was 
the tomb of Smenteti, whose name has been corrupted to Pem- 
phos, partly by the informants and partly by the copyists of Era- 
tosthenes; the process of corruption is traced by our author 
through six intermediate forms! He was the fourth king after 
Menes, and this was the oldest of the pyramids that have been 
preserved. After this was printed, an account came that Dr. 
Lepsius had penetrated into this pyramid, and found in its cham- 
ber, as the name of its tenant, that of — Amenemhe III. Ac- 
cordingly, in his prefatory postscript, our author has had to 
remove this pyramid from the very jirst in the chronological series 
to the very last! Osortasen III., to whom we would ascribe the 
northern brick pyramid at Dashoor, was the father of this king ; 
and we entertain little or no doubt that most, if not all, of the 
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remaining brick pyramids are the tombs of the immediate pre- 
decessors of these kings. Independently of the testimony of 
Herodotus, and of the surer evidence of the hieroglyphics found 
within the two pyramids mentioned, when we consider that all 
the brick pyramids which remain appear to have been coated 
with hewn stone, the hypothesis that these were older than the 
stone pyramids appears to us exceedingly improbable. 

Chevalier Bunsen, in acknowledging that the pyramid of the 
labyrinth was the tomb of Amenemhe III., remarks that he 
dloes so in defiance not only of the statement of Herodotus, but 
of that of ‘the surest authority in historical matters, Manetho, 
who relates in plain terms, that ‘ this king built the labyrinth in 
the Arsinoite nome for his grave.” We cannot see the incon- 
sistency of this statement with the facts. We take it for granted 
that Manetho considered the labyrinth to include its pyramid ; 
just as, when we speak of a church, we include its steeple. Pliny 
expressly describes the labyrinth as comprehending (complectens) 
a pyramid. The Chevalier’s ~~ of the labyrinth is most 
interesting and satisfactory. We have only room to say that he 
considers it to have been of a quadrangular form, containing 
twenty-seven palaces, fourteen on one side and thirteen on the 
other side of a wall, which ran from end to end. Lach palace 
contained an immense number of apartments. ‘Twenty-seven was 
the number of the nomes of Egypt; and each nome had a palace 
appropriated to it. His description is accompanied by a drawing, 
made by Mr. Arundale, in accordance with his views. As to the 
object of this stupendous work, our author shall speak for him- 
self. Vol. II. p. 338. 


“‘ The labyrinth has evidently the character of a national building, 
common to the whole of Egypt. In it the élite of every district assem- 
bled together ; the most respectable members of the military and agri- 
cultural castes, with the priests and priestesses of the temples. There 
were the great festivals celebrated ; there were the most important suits 
decided, and quarrels made up’. ‘To such a building an historico-topo- 
graphical exhibition is very well adapted. The labyrinth was thus in 
reality a civic, religious, and political sanctuary ; a museum, in which 
the exploits of the kings and the history of each district were repre- 
sented, and without doubt explained by hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
Each district found there presented to the eye the history of its princely 
families, and the monuments that they had erected: and consequently 
the leading features of both particular and general Egyptian traditions.” 


In reference to the statement of Herodotus respecting this 


2 It is to Tyrwhitt’s happy emendation of the text of Strabo that we are indebted 
for the passage which our author here paraphrases.. In former editions it was quite 
unintelligible. 
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labyrinth, Chevalier Bunsen considers it probable that twelve of 
the palaces may have been repaired by the twelve chiefs whom he 
represents as having built it. He thus, according to his notion 
of the duty of an historical critic, expressed in a passage that we 
have already quoted, endeavours to recognize the portion of truth 
which lurks in a statement that is proved to be in the main false. 
It seems to us far more likely that the whole story of the 
dodecarchy was a fable, improvized by the Egyptian cicerone of 
Herodotus ; who was ignorant of the real history of the labyrinth, 
but who must needs say something about it, in order to satisfy 
the inquisitive Greek. Diodorus took the story from Herodotus, 
embellishing it by the addition of the number of years that the 
twelve kings ruled; but there is no trace of any such govern- 
ment, either in Manetho or on the monuments. 

What appears among the most remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the labyrinth is, that modern travellers should have 
so completely overlooked it. Dr. Lepsius said that ‘he could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he read the accounts of previous 
travellers. Where they saw formless hillocks and a few walls, he 
found at once several hundred chambers, some of them with roofs, 
corridors, and remains of columns,” Belzoni, who, uneducated 
as he was, surpassed most persons in power of observation, is the 
only traveller who appears to have been impressed with the im- 
portance of these ruins*. He had no idea, however, that they 
were the remains of the labyrinth, which he vainly sought for on 
the shores of the Birket el Kerfn. 

From the mention of the labyrinth it is an easy transition 
to that of the lake of Moeris, on the shores of which others, 
as well as Belzoni, have supposed that it should be found. 
The subject of this lake is discussed at great length by 
Chevalier Bunsen, and we must say a few words respecting 
it. ‘Till within the last few years two propositions were 
esteemed incontrovertible; one, that the lake now existing to 
the northwest of the Fayyaim was the lake of Meris ; the other, 
that it was asserted by ancient writers that this lake, receiving 
the waters of the Nile during the inundation, sent them back to 
the valley of the Nile during the dry season, so as to water its 
more elevated parts. It was shewn by Sir G. Wilkinson, and 
subsequently by Mr. Perring, that this was physically impossible ; 
the level of the lake, the Birket el Keran, being above a hundred 
feet below that of the Nile. Are then the statements of ancient 
writers in respect to this lake to be rejected as fabulous? Such 
was the general opinion, when in 1843 M. Linant, inspector- 
general of bridges and roads, under the Viceroy of Egypt, pub- 

3 Vol. ii. p. 149. 
VOL. V.— NO, 1X.— MARCH, 1846. H 
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lished a memoir on the subject. He affirmed that the lake of 
Meris, spoken of by ancient writers, was not the Birket el 
Kerfin, but an artificial lake, formed on the most elevated part 
of the Fayyfim by enormous dams, of which he pointed out hi 
and there existing remains. Chevalier Bunsen has now proposed 
a different theory. He denies the second of the above proposi- 
tions, in place of the first; maintaining that the ancient writers 
did not mean to say that the lake of Meeris sent back its waters 
to the valley of the Nile, but only to the upper part of the 
Fayyim. He brings forward several strong objections to M. 
Linant’s theory ; among others, he asserts that in tracing the 
dam which formed the northern boundary of the lake, Dr. 
Lepsius had found that it did not include the two pyramids, 
mentioned by Herodotus as supporting statues. The site of 
these pyramids seems unquestionable; as travellers in the six- 
teenth century mention that a portion of a granite colossus then 
stood on one of the pyramidal pedestals, of which the remains 
are now visible at Biahmoo. M. Linant will, of course, reply to 
these objections ; and we shall then be better able to judge of 
their validity. The greatest difficulty, however, in the way of 
admitting his theory appears to be its physical impossibility. It 
would appear from Chevalier Bunsen’s statements—we have not 
seen M. Linant’s own work—that the highest ground in the 
Fayyfim was 90 feet above the level of the lake, while the Nile 
is said to be at least 130 feet above the same. If so, it must be 
40 feet, at least, above the supposed lake of M. Linant; and 
surely this is inconsistent with the notion that the waters of the 
latter could flow to the former. As to the Chevalier’s own 
theory, it appears to us that it cannot stand a moment. To con- 
vey the water from the Birket el Kerfin, up an open canal, to 
water the high grounds 80 or 90 feet above it, is obviously 
impossible. If the Egyptians could have accomplished this, they 
might surely have carried it the remainder of the way into the 
valley of the Nile, where the gradients (to speak in railway phrase) 
would have been comparatively good. This is one of the cases 
in which ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotite. 

With respect to the description given by Herodotus, Chevalier 
Bunsen rightly distinguishes between what “the Father of 
History” saw, and what he heard. He supposes, and we think 
justly, that he went to the labyrinth, and no further. From the 
high ledge of rock, on which it is situated, he looked down on 
the Fayyém, the present upper terrace of which was then under 
water. According to the Chevalier’s theory, this visit must have 
been paid at the time of the inundation; according to M. 
Linant’s, it might have been at any time. Herodotus saw the 
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colossal statues of Mceris and his queen, on pedestals, in the 
midst of the water; but all the rest of his statement he derived 
by hearsay from his guide, whom, the Chevalier says, he mis- 
understood, but who, it appears to us, misinformed him. There 
are three of his statements, which according to both theories are 
absolutely false, and which could not have been misunderstood ; 
the guide must have stated what was not the fact. We allude 
to the statements, that the basin which contained the water was 
excavated; that the earth which was dug out of it was carried 
away down the Nile; and that the pedestals of the colossi were 
400 cubits high, 200 above and 200 below the water. These 
statements are unquestionably false; but both Chevalier Bunsen 
and M. Linant contend for the truth of the rest of this witness’s 
testimony. ‘The former thinks that Herodotus misunderstood 
him, as if he spoke of the water before him; whereas he was 
speaking of the Birket el Kerfin, of which he told the truth. 
This, however, is inconceivable. The pyramids supporting colossi 
were in the water which lay before Herodotus. The guide told 
him that they were in the lake of Mceris, and were the statues of 
him and his wife. No confusion of the two lakes could, there- 
fore, have existed. Besides, the guide’s story could not be true 
of the Birket el Kerfin, as we have already shewn. That lake is 
in the lowest part of the basin of the Fayyaém; and however 
the water of the Nile may have been kept from descending to it 
by dams, it is clear that, when it once reached it, no sluice, or 
combination of sluiees, could bring it back from it. According 
to M. Linant’s view of the matter, Herodotus rightly understood 
his informant as speaking of the water which lay before him; 
and his statements respecting it, with the exception of the three 
above mentioned, were true. We will not offer a positive judg- 
ment on the subject ; but certainly we incline to the opinion that 
the dams discovered by M. Linant, by whomsoever made, were 
of the same nature as those in other parts of Egypt, and had 
no other object than to keep up the waters of the inundation, so 
that the high lands might derive more benefit from it. The con- 
struction of these dams, by which the benefits of the inundation 
were extended to the upper part of the Fayyim, which thence 
derived its name, (Copt. Phiom, the sea) was the work of Meeris, 
Whoever he was; whether, as Dr. Lepsius supposes, the builder 
of the labyrinth, or an earlier king, as Chevalier Bunsen still 
thinks, or the Meeris of the eighteenth dynasty, as others have 
supposed. The water, at the end of the inundation, was drawn off 
by sluices, but we are disposed to regard the statement that it 
returned to the Nile as a falsehood told to Herodotus by his guide. 

Herodotus is, howeyer, not the only ancient author who 
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mentions this lake, and its supposed use; and although we agree 
with Chevalier Bunsen that most of the others merely copied 
from him, the testimony of Strabo, who visited this part of 
Egypt, must not be overlooked. It is very evident that in 
Strabo’s time, the aspect of the Fayyfim was the same, or nearly 
the same, as it is at present. The lake, which he calls that of 
Meeris, was unquestionably the Birket el Kerfin ; and he describes 
it as a natural lake, accounting for its existence, as for that of 
other natural lakes, by the action of the sea in former times. 
He sailed, too, along the canal which now exists from Ptolemais, 
the modern Ilahfin, past the labyrinth, to Medinet el Fayyam. 
M. Linant would perhaps explain this by saying, that the real 
lake of Meceris had disappeared since the time of Herodotus; its 
dams having been allowed to perish, or having been destroyed by 
Ochus; and that the canal from the labyrinth to Arsinoe, had 
been constructed through its former bed. But is it certain that 
Strabo states on his own authority that the water flowed back 
from the lake of Mceris? May he not have drawn up his de- 
scription of Egypt after he had left it, combining his personal 
observations with what he found stated by previous writers? and 
may not this statement have rested on the testimony of Herodotus ? 
We have some doubts, whether our author gives the true mean- 
ing of Strabo, in respect to the double termination of the canal. 
He makes this to be on the west, at Arsinoe, and at the lake ; 
but Strabo may have meant that the canal joined the Nile in two 
places, above and below the Heracleopolitan island. 

We return to the pyramids. The first in point of workman- 
ship, as well as the largest, are in the Gizeh group, and of these 
it has been supposed hitherto that the largest was the oldest. 
Chevalier Bunsen denies this. His arguments in favour of the 
contrary supposition are rather numerous than cogent. ‘ It is 
natural,” he says, ‘to suppose that the younger brother and 
surviving successor should have endeavoured to surpass his pre- 
decessor.” Probably, however, it would be more natural to sup- 
pose that a king who came to the throne in his old age, or, at 
any rate, when far advanced in life, should have despaired of 
equalling his predecessor, who had commenced his pyramid when 
young, and had probably found it begun by his father. The con- 
struction of the larger pyramid is peculiar; and therefore it 
was, in the Chevalier’s opinion, probably later. The principal 
peculiarity in its construction was, however, evidently occasioned 
by its being intended to receive the bodies of two kings; and 
if the superior antiquity of the second pyramid be contended 
for, on the ground of its more nearly resembling the older pyra- 
mids of Abouseer, we reply by denying that those pyramids are 
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older than the Gizeh pyramids. The Chevalier founds another 
argument on the manner in which Manetho mentions the building 
of the great pyramid. If he had agreed with Herodotus, he 
thinks he would have said, “ Whom Herodotus called Cheops ;” 
whereas he says, ‘‘ Who built the great pyramid, which Herodotus 
says was built by Cheops.” These words appear to the Chevalier 
to imply that Manetho considered Herodotus to have been mis- 
taken, and that, therefore, it was the younger brother who built 
the great pyramid. ‘There is no doubt that Manetho considered 
Herodotus to have been mistaken; but we cannot see the ne- 
cessity of attributing to him any other mistake than that he 
referred to a late period, a little before the Ethiopian conquest, 
works which Manetho ascribed to the fourth dynasty. It ap- 
pears to us that the position of the second pyramid furnishes 
a strong presumptive argument that it was the Jater of the 
two. The diagonals of the two pyramids are in one line; con- 
sequently, the position of the pyramid which was built last was 
regulated by that of the other, while the builder of the first was 
at liberty to choose for it the ground that he liked best. Now 
it is scarcely to be supposed that the builder of the second 
pyramid would have selected for it its actual site, had he been 
at full Jiberty. It stands on an irregular mass of rock, which 
had to be cut down, in some places to the depth of thirty feet, 
to form a level for it. On the other hand, if the great pyra- 
mid were first built on the level ground, that was best suited 
for such a work, we can easily conceive that his successor 
would choose the rocky ground to the south-west, rather than 
that in any other direction, in order that his pyramid, by being 
on a more elevated base, might not be overtopped by its larger 
neighbour. 

These arguments, however, on both sides are merely presump- 
tive ones; the Chevalier principally relies on the direct evidence 
furnished by the name of the builder of the great pyramid, which 
was found by Colonel Vyse in its interior. This name was found 
painted on the stones, as if it had been done by the quarrymen, 
not engraved, or forming a part of a regular inscription. Still, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it is the name of the king 
who built the pyramid; and the question then arises, is it the 
name of Cheops or of Cephren? Chevalier Bunsen contends for 
the latter; but his mode of dealing with the name is a viola- 
tion of all the established principles of etymology. The names 
of the earlier Egyptian kings, and the first names of the later 
ones, consisted in almost every instance of the name of the sun, 
Ra, or Phra (which Major Felix long since identified with the 
Pharaoh of the Scriptures), and a simple or compound epithet 
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or qualification. The name of the king in question, who was 
probably the very earliest king of whom we have any cotem- 
porary monument, differed from these, in that it consisted of the 
name of another God, Nu, Nemu, or Nev (for the latter part of 
the name is uncertain), with a qualification. It was Ney-Khuv, 
or Khuy-Nev, 7. ¢., ‘Ney, the director.” In the majority of 
instances, where the name occurs on the stones, it is thus written 
in full; but once it is written simply Nev, and ouce simply Khuv‘. 

Where the king is referred to in monuments of a later age, the 
name of the god is, we believe, in a// instances omitted. So it is 
in a tomb at Benihassan, of the age of the twelfth dynasty, and on 
a gold seal, in the possession of a gentleman at Cairo, of the age 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty; both of which mention a town, or 
district, in Egypt, which was called after this king. It is in this 
form, therefore, that we should expect to meet the name in 
Herodotus; and accordingly, he gives Xeoy, which is as good a 
representation of Khuv as we could expect to meet in Greek. 
The final sibilant is, as in all similar cases, an addition. It is 
uncertain whether the true reading of Diodorus be Xeume or 
Xeune. In either case, the initial letter is correct; and the 
Egyptian labial, to which the Greeks had no equivalent, is 
expressed by labials. Manetho gives Sougic, pronounced Shoofis ; 
which, again, is intended for the same name Khuv; the Kh of 
the early Egyptians being in course of time softened down into 
Sh, as in a host of other instances. We will now describe the 
process, by which Chevalier Bunsen converts this name into 
Kephren. He takes for the name of the king Nev, in which 
form, as we have seen, it once occurs; and, observing that 
Egyptian royal names in general included the name of the Sun, 
he adds that name here, so as to form Nev-re ; thus combining 
the names of ¢wo gods, in a manner which is without a parallel. 
Genuine Egyptian names of kings consist of one name of a god, 
and one epithet or qualification. Nevre, however, is not Kephre ; 
and the letters N and K have never hitherto been considered so 
near akin, as that one of them could pass into the other. Many 
persons would have been checked by this difficulty; but it is 
easily surmounted by that etymological skill, or hardihood, which 


* The name is sometimes apparently written Khuvu, the name of the last letter, vu, 
being substituted for the letter itself. Of this fundamental principle in Egyptian 
writing, it appears from Chevalier Bunsen’s section on that subject, and from the very 
defective and erroneous alphabet which he has consequently given, that he is com- 
pletely ignorant. The hieroglyphical name of the river Euphrates, which consists of 
eight signs, would, according to his system, be read in four syllables, Pu-ha-ru-ta (!), 
instead of in one, PHRaT, as in Hebrew. The Egyptians, having no F in their 
language, expressed its sound by PH. What the Chevalier imagines to be an F was 
really an English V, or a German W. 
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discovered in Pemphos a corruption of Smenteti! ‘The Greeks 
and Romans in their transcriptions of Egyptian words were in 
the habit of prefixing a guttural to N. Nephre would thus become 
Knephre ; and this might be contracted into Kephre.” In other 
words N might be converted into K. But experience shows that 
Kn is not contracted into K. The combination occurs at the 
commencement of many English and German words; and we are 
pretty sure that the Chevalier cannot name one, in either language, 
in which the sound of the N has been dropped. In order to 
expose completely the tissue of mistakes which Chevalier Bunsen 
has made on this subject, we have only to show who the king was 
that Heredotus calls Kephren. This is easily done, It is the 
king whom the Cheyalier calls Schafra. His name is properly 
Kay-ra (or Khav-ra, the power of the initial letter being not 
quite certain) that is “‘ Ra (or Pharaoh) the ruler,” a name very 
similar to that of his brother. Accordingly Manetho gives the 
name of Suphis to both of them, which represents only the verbal 
noun, or participle, that was one element in the name; while 
Herodotus and Diodorus call the second brother Kephren and 
Chabryes, taking into account the divine name Ra’, which he 
bore, and which his brother did not bear. This K4ay-ra or Schafra 
has a title on cotemporary monuments, which the Chevalier 
rightly translates ‘‘der Grosse der Pyramide,” ‘‘ the Lord of the 
Pyramid ;” but he appears to reason on it, as if it signified “ of 
the great pyramid.” According to his view of the matter, this 
king completed the great pyramid, which the king whose name is 
found in it had begun; for he shows that it is highly probable, if 
not certain, that this pyramid was not the work of one king, but 
was intended to contain the bodies of two. We should rather think 
that Cheops, whose name is found in it, was the king who com- 
pleted it; and that it was begun by some unknown predecessor, 
probably his father. According to the original plan of the 
pyramid, the underground chamber, to which the first entrance 
passage directly leads, was the tomb of the builder. The two 
upper chambers were, according to Chevalier Bunsen, originally 
designed to be parlours, such as every pyramid contained, in 
addition to the chamber where the body was deposited, and where a 
funeral feast was probably laid out. To take this view of them he 
was in a manner constrained by his hypothesis of the name found 
in the upper chambers being that of the first builder of the 
pyramid. We, who think that it was that of the king who com- 


5 The second letter in the name of this god has the power of the Hebrew y; hence 
the occasional, but only occasional, presence of the N, 
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pleted it, are relieved from the improbabilities connected with. this 
hypothesis. We suppose that the original builder merely com- 
menced the work, and that the upward passage and the apart- 
ments to which it leads were designed by the king who completed 
it. It is not unlikely, too, that ‘he increased the dimensions of 
the pyramid, so that each side should contain eight times that 
Egyptian measure of length, which the Greeks translated TAEoov, 
as being nearly equivalent to their own measure so named. 

Mr. Perring has contributed to Chevalier Bunsen’s work an 
appendix “ on the original measures of the pyramids ;” in which 
he endeavours to assign the number of cubits which each linear 
element of each pyramid was originally intended to contain. The 
idea is a good one, but a fundamental error has vitiated all the 
operations. Mr. Perring has assumed that the Egyptian measure 
above mentioned contained 56 cubits instead of 55; he has con- 
sequently made the side of the great pyramid 448 in place of 440 
cubits ; thus making the cubit about a quarter of an inch less 
than the truth. ‘The incorrectness of this estimate appears from 
two wholly independent considerations. 

In no Egyptian measurements which we possess is the number 
56 or its multiples connected with the cubit; but 55 and its 
multiples are so repeatedly. Thus, in the Anastasi papyrus 
No. I. col. xiv., a building is mentioned, which was 330 cubits 
in length by 55 in breadth; and in the following column, an 
obelisk is mentioned of the height of 110 cubits. Mr. Perring 
was, doubtless, unaware of this fact ; but we are surprised at his 
overlooking the argument which we are about to notice. He 
himself has pointed out the remarkable relation which exists be- 
tween the side of the base and the height. The half-side is to 
the perpendicular height, as the slant height to the whole side; 
or, at least, this proportion holds good as nearly as it is possi- 
ble that it should do. Now the lowest integral numbers which 
satisfy this condition are 40, 25, and 32. They are in the re- 
quired proportion ; and the half of 40 forms with the other two 
numbers a triangle which is very nearly right-angled. Its angle 
is in point of fact 89°56'33.5" , Which the Egyptians could not 
have distinguished from a right angle. Of these integral numbers 
the numbers of cubits contained in the side of the base, the in- 
terior and the slant height of the pyramid must have been mul- 
tiples. The Kgyptians, with their scanty knowledge of mathe- 
matics, could not have applied this proportion to the fractional 
numbers which Mr. Perring’s hypothesis assumes; but, if we 
take 440 cubits for the length of the side, we have 275 for the 
altitude, and 352 for the slant height ; all integral numbers and 
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all multiples of the “‘khe,” tree or rod, which contained eleven 
cubits’. The true length of the cubit was then about 1.736 foot, 
in place of 1.713, as assumed by Mr. Perring. ‘This agrees with 
the length obtained by supposing the height of the floor of the 
king’s chamber in the great pyramid, (138.75 feet), to be eighty 
cubits ; and it agrees pretty well with the length of the cubit at 
the ancient Nilometer at Elephantine, which is still preserved. 
This gives 1.729 foot. The Babylonish cubit, too, which was, 
doubtless, the same as the Egyptian, was, according to Béckh, 
1.737 foot. It is very true that some of the ancient Egyptian 
cubits preserved in museums are shorter than this; but why may 
we not suppose that they were made so intentionally, with a 
fraudulent object ? 

The third of the Gizeh pyramids is ascribed by Herodotus and 
Diodorus to a king Mycerinus, or Mencherinus ; but the former 
mentions a report that it was built by a female named Rhodopis. 
By Manetho it is assigned to a queen Nitocris, who, according to 
him, was the last sovereign of the sixth dynasty. Herodotus 
mentions her, and relates her unfortunate end, but says nothing 
of her pyramid. Chevalier Bunsen has reconciled these appar- 
ently inconsistent statements, pointing out the portion of truth 
which is contained in each. The history of this pyramid, is, in- 
deed, a most extraordinary one. The work of two sovereigns, it 
was twice rifled, at remote epochs, before its mysterious recesses 
were penetrated by Col. Vyse. Mr. Perring furnished the data, 
by which the secret of the pyramid was rendered discoverable ; 
but it was the Chevalier who made the discovery. As this 
pyramid, though the most interesting of all, is the least known, 
many of our readers being probably still ignorant of the fact that 
it has been opened ; we will give a full account of it from the 


work of Chevalier Bunsen, vol. 11. p. 166, &c. 


“ This is called by the ancients, ‘the most costly and magnificent of 
all the pyramids;’ and such it still appears to be, even in its ruins. Its 
coating was of granite up to a considerable height; and its interior 
exceeded even the first pyramid in beauty and regularity of structure. 
Its magnitude was, indeed, much less. It did not cover quite three 
English acres. The base of each of its faces measured only 3454 
feet’; its altitude was only 218 feet (it is still 208) and its slant 


° The correspondence of this with the English pole of 54 yards, commonly com- 
puted as 11 cubits, is very curious. Mr. Perring disguises the necessarily fractional 
character of one of his numbers, by throwing the derangement, produced by the 
deviation of the above angle from a right-angle, on the slant height. He gives the 
numbers as 8, 5, and 6.40312; but his own measurements show that he should have 
taken 8, 4.9960 and 6.4; the ratio of the base to the slant height being accurately 


that of 40 to 32, or 5 to 4. 
7 The text of our author says 3544, and so Mr. Perring seems to have estimated 
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height was 278 feet 2 inches, now 261 feet 4 inches. But in the bold- 
ness and massiveness of its foundation it surpassed all the pyramids, 
no less than in beauty. In order to obtain a level surface for it to 
stand on, instead of taking away the rock, which rose more than ten 
feet at the west above what it did at the east, two courses of enormous 
blocks were built under the lower side, which is particularly depressed 
at the north-east. At that angle, this underwork extends considerably 
beyond the base of the pyramid, so as to supply the place of the pave- 
ment which encircles the pyramid, and which was, doubtless, originally 
coated with finer materials. There is this peculiarity also in the plan 
of this pyramid. It was originally built in several steps, rising per- 
pendicularly, and decreasing towards the top; the form of a pyramid 
being given to this kernel by filling up the void spaces between the 
steps.” 


After mentioning the different accounts, which ancient authors 
have given of its building, he proceeds :— 


**The solution of the enigma lies, we believe, in a circumstance, 
which the fidelity of the discoverers of the interior has reported to us; 
though it could not have had the great value in their eyes, which it has 
acquired for us. . . . Thirteen feet above the base, a passage 
which descends at an angle of 26°2’, of the usual breadth and height, 
and 104 feet long, now leads into the interior of the pyramid. The 
granite coating ceases on the rock being entered 28 feet 2 inches 
down. From the termination of this passage a horizontal one, slightly 
inclined towards the end, leads to a great chamber. On the way to 
this, it passes through an antechamber, 12 feet long, 10 feet 5 inches 
broad, and 7 feet high. Its walls are coated with white stucco, which 
divides them lengthwise into narrow stripes. Through the whole 
length of this chamber, the road was blocked up with great stones, 
which kept both the doors closed. This obstacle being surmounted, 
three granite portcullises, at short distances from each other, check the 
progress of the intruder. These defensive arrangements announce that 
a sanctuary is near. The chamber itself is actually a tomb, 46 feet 3 
inches long from east to west, 12 feet 7 inches broad, and originally 12 
feet high. The bottom was covered with a pavement, which has been 
torn away, so that the uneven surface of the rock is now exposed. In 
this destroyed pavement and in the rock a sarcophagus was fastened, 
the dimensions of which corresponded to those of the sarcophagus in 
the great pyramid. Mr. Perring found in the chamber several pieces 
of red granite, which he recognized as the remains of the sarcophagus ; 
—no doubt the fragments which remained after its destruction. We 
must necessarily assume that this destruction was the work of the 
Egyptians themselves, in order that we may account for the total disap- 


it. A calculation from the altitude and the slant height shows, however, that the two 
last figures have been transposed. Here again we have 200, 125, and 160 cubits for 
the three dimensions, not 206, 128, and 165.56, as Mr. Perring makes them, 
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pearance of the sarcophagus. The plunderers of the pyramid would 
perhaps have broken the sarcophagus ; but they would not have been 
at the pains to break the hard mass into small pieces, so that it could be 
carried away through the entrance. This would have given consider- 
able trouble, which for them would have been quite useless. 

“The plan, however, does not end here. Seventeen feet from the 
east end there appears in the pavement the mouth of a descending pas- 
sage. This extends at an angle more than 33 feet; and then pro- 
ceeds horizontally 10 feet further, to the tomb of Mycerinus. Along 
this way, also, every thing was done to prevent an entrance, and to 
render the carrying away of the sarcophagus impossible. The de- 
scending passage is 4 feet 9 inches high, and the same in width; but 
for half its height it is confined by projecting banks on both sides, so 
as to be scarcely three feet across; and this space is again stopped up 
by blocks fixed in the wall for 16 feet 9 inches in length. Lastly, just 
before the horizontal part is reached, a granite portcullis stops the way. 
‘ The tomb itself is coated with blocks of granite, two feet and 
a half thick. Artificially formed iron cramps seem to have connected 
these together, and fastened them to the rock, Two of them were 
found, and are preserved in the British Museum. This tomb is not so 
spacious as the upper one. Its length from north to south is 21 feet 8 
inches, and its breadth 8 feet 7 inches. Blocks of ten feet and a half 
long, bent together, form the roof; their under surface is cut away, so 
as to form an arch. The height at the gable is 11 feet3inches. . . . 
In this tomb Col. Vyse found the sarcophagus of Mycerinus, the Holy. 
: This venerable work was unfortunately lost on its way to 
England, on the coast of Spain. It was of a dark brown basalt, blue 
in the fracture, very beautifully wrought. The stone was evidently 
first sawed, and then carefully polished. The exterior was very elegant, 
architecturally divided, somewhat in the Doric style.” 


The cover, in fragments, was found under about three feet of the 
rubbish in the great chamber, and near it pieces of a coffin with 
the remains of Mycerinus. 

The latter have fortunately escaped the fate of the sarcophagus, 
and are now in the British Museum. The body is not wrapped 
in byssus, as in later times, but in coarse woollen cloth. Some 
have questioned the genuineness of the body from this circum- 
stance; but the inscription on the cover of the coffin should 
remove all doubt. It is in two vertical columns, and has been 
thus translated by Mr. Birch :—“ Osirian (blessed) King Men- 
ke-u-ra, of eternal life, engendered of the heaven, child of Netpe 
(Rhea), offspring of the mother (of the Gods) [beloved by Seb 
(Saturn)]. May thy mother Netpe (the Neith of heaven) extend 
herself over thee by her name of Spreader of the heaven! ... . 
presenting to thee the God, destroyer of thy impure enemies, O 
King Men-ke-u-ra, the everliving.” The middle of both columns 
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is wanting, and part of the above is translated from a text sup- 
plied by the conjecture of Dr. Lepsius. Of the meaning of the 
greater part, however, there can be no question. 


‘‘ Here, then (our author proceeds), we have come from the entrance 
into the undoubted tomb, and have reached the resting-place of My- 
cerinus. But is it by the way that Mycerinus reached it? All the 
passages through which we have wandered (as far as the great chamber) 
are, as Mr. Perring’s sharp eye observed, chiselled from within out- 
wards. How, then, did Mycerinus come into the pyramid? Origi- 
nally, it is certain, by the upper passage. At the top of the so called 
great chamber, that is, the upper tomb, a horizontal passage terminates ; 
and this is joined to one which descends at the same angle at the 
entrance. It terminates at the beginning of the rock. If it were to 
extend further, to the original face of the (present) pyramid, its lower 
part would terminate about thirty-three feet above the ground line, or 
twenty feet above the under, now the only, entrance. Now this upper 
entrance is chiselled from without inwards, as the under one is, on the 
contrary, wrought outwards, by a person who was already in the pyra- 
mid. This may be accounted for in two ways, Mycerinus either built 
the pyramid, as we now see it, or asmaller one, of which the present 
upper passage was the entrance. On this supposition, it terminated 
about as much above the ground line as the present entrance does above 
that of the present pyramid. In the other case, the stopping up with 
masonry of the entrance, which had been opened through the rock, can 
only be accounted for by supposing that the original plan was aban- 
doned, with a view to build a larger pyramid. It is thus that Mr. 
Perring explains it. Such a change of purpose, however, in respect of 
the most skilfully constructed of all the pyramids is certainly very 
improbable. Now Manetho says expressly, ‘ Nitocris built the third 
pyramid.’ Diodorus ascribes its building to Mycerinus, but he adds 
that ‘he did not complete it.’ Herodotus and Strabo also had heard 
of the building of the third pyramid by this celebrated queen.” 


The Chevalier argues that Nitocris was the Rhodopis of these 
writers. This name signifies “‘the rosy-cheeked;” and in the 
Armenian version of Eusebius, the remark of Manetho respect- 
ing Nitocris is thus rendered; ‘she was the most beautiful of 


” 


women, yellow, with rosy cheeks.” The conclusion then at which 
he arrives is this, Mycerinus built a small pyramid in the heart 
of the present third pyramid. Its dimensions are said to be 
about 180 feet along the base, and 145 in altitude; but it strikes 
us that these cannot be stated with any confidence, from the un- 
certainty that must exist as to what was the horizontal line of 
the original pyramid, and how high above it the entrance was. 
The two chambers in this pyramid were intended, the one for his 
tomb, the other for the parlour, or anteroom, that generally 
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accompanied it. Some generations after his. death, Nitocris 
enlarged the pyramid, taking the outer chamber of Mycerinus for 
her tomb. Whether she was buried in it or not is uncertain. 
If she was, the Egyptians, to whom she had given mortal offence, 
violated her tomb and carried off her coffin; if she was not 
buried there, they wreaked their vengeance on the empty sarco- 
phagus that had been intended for her; but they spared the 
tomb of the holy Mycerinus. Long after this, about 1240 «.p., 
the pyramid was opened again, avarice being now the inducement 
in place of enmity. LEdrisi, cited by Col. Vyse (ii. 71, note) 
states that, shortly before he wrote, a company of adventurers 
undertook the opening of the pyramid. 


“After they had laboured in the pyramid for six months with pick- 
axes in great numbers, hoping for treasures, they at last discovered a 
long blue vessel. After they had broken off its cover, they found 
nothing but a body, beside which lay some gold plates, on which were 
inscribed unknown characters. From the proceeds of these, each maa 
received a hundred dinars.”’ 


With respect to the destruction of the pyramids in general, 
Chevalier Bunsen says (p. 149.) : 


“The history of the destruction of these wonderful works shows 
that curiosity and a thirst for hidden treasures induced the old khalifs 
to open an entrance into them; the first of these was probably Mam- 
mun, the son of Haran Al Raschid. Afterwards, under Saladin, the 
pyramids, and especially their coatings, were regularly used as quarries. 
The wantonness and destructive propensity of the Mamelukes com- 
pleted the work of destruction.” 


We now come to consider the time at which the pyramids 
were built. Chevalier Bunsen seems to have no more doubt of 
the dates of the accession of these sovereigns, whose tombs they 
were, than of those of the Emperors of Germany, or the Kings 
of France. Mycerinus, according to him, began to reign in 
3173, z.c.; and reigned for thirty-one years. Nitocris reigned 
six years, commencing in 2973 3.c. And so with the other 
kings of the Old Kingdom; Menes, the first of them, beginning 
to reign in 8643 8.c. Our readers will naturally wish to know 
the grounds on which he assigns these dates, so strangely at 
variance with the received chronology. The Chevalier mforms 
us very candidly (vol. ii. p. 3,) that his chronological system 1s 
independent of the discoveries recently made. It stands or falls 
with the philologico-historical investigation from which he de- 
duced it. It is founded on the fragments of Manetho, and on 
the catalogue of Theban kings attributed to Eratosthenes. Our 
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readers do not need to be told that these sources of information 
have been long open to the learned. They have been carefully 
studied by a great number of individuals; many of them, we will 
venture to say, quite as capable of forming a right judgment of 
them as the Chevalier Bunsen; and, we will add, some of them 
quite as free as he is from that belief in the veracity of Moses, 
by which he complains that his predecessors have been fettered. 
Several of these have published their respective theories as to 
the mode in which statements that appear at first sight very 
discordant might be reconciled. Others, perhaps the ablest, 
have, after a full investigation, abandoned the attempt to re- 
concile them; being convinced that the truth could never be 
elicited from statements so corrupted as these appear to be. 

The genuineness of the catalogue of Eratosthenes is exceedingly 
doubtful. If genuine, there is no doubt that it has been corrupted 
to an enormous extent. Chevalier Bunsen admits that the names 
of the kings have been in many cases completely altered. We 
have given one instance, already, of his restoration of the original 
text from the corrupted MS. One other such will probably 
suffice to satisfy the curiosity of our readers. Where the MSS. 
read Xroixyo¢ vide avrov, 6 tori” Aone dvaicByroc, he affirms 
that Eratosthenes wrote Toryapiig vide avrov, 6 éoriv “HAWOeroc. 
He admits, again, that the interpretations of the names are not 
to be depended on. He thinks that many of them have been 
corrupted from what Eratosthenes gave, and that many others 
were in the first instance erroneous, the informants of Eratos- 
thenes having given him fictitious derivations, somewhat in the 
style of Dean Swift’s. Yet, while he thus admits that both the 
names and their interpretations are proper subjects for the boldest 
inner criticism, strange to say, he claims exemption from it for 
the numbers of years which the thirty-eight kings are said to 
have reigned. Hitherto the numbers found in MSS. have been 
considered peculiarly liable to be erroneous; but the Chevalier 
will not allow those in the pretended list of Eratosthenes to be 
disputed! Now, though it may perhaps be admitted that the 
numbers given by the Chevalier are the same which Syncellus 
wrote in the eighth or ninth century, we should like to know how 
it can be proved, or shown to be at all probable, that they were 
those which Eratosthenes wrote a thousand years before him. 
If the catalogue were genuine, we think it would be entitled to 
very little credit, from the corruption which it must almost 
necessarily have undergone; we regard it, however, as a con- 
temptible forgery. 

The fragments of Manetho possess much higher claims to 
authenticity ; and if they had reached us in their original form, 
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they would be of great assistance to us in restoring the old 
Egyptian chronology ; so far back, at least, as the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century before Christ. In their present state, 
however, we cannot think them to be of much value. We enter- 
tain no doubt that Manetho copied from Egyptian sources of con- 
siderable antiquity. From comparing the best preserved portion 
of his work, the account of the eighteenth dynasty, as given by 
Josephus, with the list of the twelfth dynasty, as restored by Dr. 
Lepsius from the fragments of the Turin papyrus, we cannot 
doubt that he made use of an Egyptian manuscript, similar to 
that of which the fragments are now in the Turin museum. The 
date of this manuseript corresponds with the close of his second 
volume. Probably, therefore, he extracted from this work the 
contents of his two first volumes, while he collected those of the 
third from various later authorities. But, admitting this, we 
seek in vain for any proofs that the Egyptians had any authentic 
dates, in the eleventh or the twelfth century before Christ, by 
which they could determine the succession of their kings for more 
than a few centuries back. Dynasties of fabulous kings might 
have been invented then, just as well as at a later period. Among 
their names those of the more ancient kings that were preserved 
by tradition might be introduced ; and, to give greater plausibility 
to the imposture, the number of years, months and days that each 
king reigned may have been set down. We ask for proof that 
the earlier dynasties of Manetho were, in their original state, any 
better than what we have described. Chevalier Bunsen tells us 
that “the oldest writings of the Egyptians were contained in their 
holy books; and that these contained an historical element 
derived from the old kingdom ;” whence he infers that registries 
of ancient kings made by their contemporaries must have existed 
fron this remote period. When, however, we come to the proof 
of these statements, we are referred to a passage in the Todten- 
buch, in which the name of Menkare, the builder of the third 
pyramid is mentioned ; and when we examine this passage, we 
find that it is not in the Todtenbuch itself, but in an annotation, 
in the Turin MS.—found, we believe, in no other copy; in 
which, after some directions have been given as to the use to be 
made of a certain chapter, it is promised, that, if those directions 
be complied with, the deceased person shall share the blessedness 
of this celebrated king. The age of the Turin MS, is in dispute. 
Dr. Lepsius assigns it to the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
century before Christ; others maintain that it is not older than 
the first or second ; but, assuming the earlier date to be the true 
one, we still deny the historical character of the passage; we 
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should consider it to be no evidence even of the existence of the 
king named. 

Beyond the last twelve or thirteen centuries of the Egyptian 
monarchy,—or, at any rate beyond the period to which dated 
monuments can be proved to extend, we consider the statements 
of Manetho, even if we had them in their original form, to be of 
but little moment ; and even within that limit we could not regard 
them as conclusive evidence for the true chronology. It appears 
probable—and Chevalier Bunsen has admitted it to be the case 
(vol. ii. p. 3, &c.)—that Manetho himself represented cotempo- 
rary dynasties as successive ; and, what is still more likely to 
lead astray, because it is less easy to be detected, that in cases 
of disputed successions and divided sovereignties, he represented 
each of the claimants of the crown as reigning alone for the 
whole time that he reigned at all. If Manetho did not commit 
this error himself, his editors or copyists certainly did. Nor was 
this the only fault committed by them. It is beyond a doubt that 
they falsified his numbers to make them accord with their several 
chronological systems. Mr. Browne has shewn this very clearly 
in the appendix to his “Ordo Szeclorum.” It has been done by 
them to such an extent, that the true reading of Manetho can in 
very few places be relied on; and, when this consideration is 
combined with the former ones, a restoration of the chronology 
from his fragments appears to us the most hopeless of all tasks. 

Our readers will have no difficulty, from what we have already 
said, to discover the position which we mean to take in opposi- 
tion to Chevalier Bunsen. We do not propose to set up any 
other chronology of the old dynasties as a rival to his; but we 
contend that there is no chronology to be had for these dynasties. 
There is no evidence that the Egyptians i in those times referred 
their years to any era; and if they did not, the Egyptians in 
subsequent times could not so refer them on any sure grounds. 
Before the twelfth dynasty we have very few dated monuments ; 
and none of those that we have is much earlier than the first 
Amenemhe*. To determine the dates before his accession 
from the monuments is, therefore, impossible ; and we really 


8 We are glad to see that Chevalier Bunsen has not adopted the truly ridiculous 
theory of the French writers, Messrs. Letronne, L’H6te, and Prisse, respecting the 
sun-worshippers of Tel Amara, and the king whose tomb is in the western valley at 
Thebes. These “ immediate successors of the gods” have been placed by the 
Chevalier in their proper position, after Amenotp III., in the eighteenth dynasty. He 
imagines, however, that Vach-en-Aten, the sun-worshipper, was the widow of Amenotp 
IV., instead of that king himself, when he had fanatically changed his name. He is 
represented with that name, attended by his queen and children, in various sculptures, 
copied by M. L’Hote and others, 
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cannot think that any other means of determining them can be 


relied on. 

There is an argument, however, which Chevalier Bunsen ad- 
duces, which we feel ourselves called on to notice. He lays much 
stress upon it; but, so far from its being of service to him, it 


recoils fearfully against him :— 






“Tf,” he says, (vol. ii. p. 17,) “‘ from any period monuments are pre- 
served with historical names and facts, and if a chronology is offered 
to us, which not only professes to be drawn from cotemporary monu- 
ments, or to be taken from records, which are founded on such; but 
which also actually agrees with the monuments that are preserved to us, 
the full weight of historical assurance must attach itself to such a 


chronology.” 







He repeats in different places his positive statement that, 
where the monuments can be used as a test of his system, they 
agree with it. So in his preface to the second volume, (p. iii.) 
‘So none of the names of kings on cotemporary monuments, and 
none of their numbers of years, is at variance with the EKratos- 
thenic list ; they all confirm it, and thereby also Manetho ;” for 
he had previously stated his conviction, that he had reconciled 
the apparently contradictory statements of Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes. 

Now, there is one period in our author’s old kingdom, in which 
the truth of this boast, that his system is confirmed by the 
monuments, may be tested. We allude to the twelfth dynasty, 
in which a monumental chronology is clearly traceable. We 
must do him the justice to say, that he himself acknowledges 
this. After stating his mode of reducing Hratosthenes and 
Manetho to harmony in what they say of this dynasty ;—or, we 
should rather say, in what the latter says of it, and the former is 


supposed to say of it; he proceeds (p. 279) :— 




















“ THE TWELFTH DYNASTY IS THEN THE TOUCHSTONE AND KEYSTONE” 
OF OUR ENTIRE CHRONOLOGICAL SysTEM FOR THE Oxtp Kinepom.—If 
the chronological assumptions respecting this dynasty just announced 
be correct, then is the immediate and constraining proof of our funda- 
mental principle, which alone was yet wanting, supplied ; and we pos- 
sess a chronology of the old kingdom, which is a matter of fact, proved 
by records of three thousand years’ duration, and confirmed by cotem- 
porary monuments much older still; a chronology, such as in the 
Grecian and Roman history we first attain a long time after the 
Olympiads and the Building of the City. Bur 1r our CuronoocicaL 



















Is not this a strange confusion of metaphors ? 
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® “Der Priif- und Schlusz-Stein.” 
VOL. V.—NO. 1X.—MARCH, 1846. 
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STATEMENT RESPECTING THE TWELFTH DYNASTY BE INCORRECT, WE 
Possess NO CHRONOLOGY aT ALL. For the monuments do not na- 
turally give any reckoning of time; although, in this dynasty especi- 
ally, they mention isolated regnal years. The two old tables of kings 
contain just as little chronological information. . . . And, lastly, 
the papyrus itself, even if it must be supposed to state the actual length 
of this dynasty, fails us for all the other dynasties of the old kingdom, 
and consequently only proves the hopeless situation of Egyptian 
chronology.” 

This is just what we before endeavoured to show. The re- 
covery of Egyptian chronology, except by slow degrees, and with 
intervals of unknown length between the reigns that are known, 
is HoPpELEss. Chevalier Bunsen ought in candour to acknow- 
ledge this ; for we will now prove that his last alternative is the 
fact. His chronological statement respecting the twelfth dynasty 
is incorrect; it is irreconcilable with cotemporary monuments, 
to which we will refer him. 

A very brief view of the Chevalier’s arrangement of the twelfth 
dynasty will suffice; but, before we proceed to give it, we must 
make some preliminary remarks. It appears from cotemporary 
monuments that this dynasty included eight sovereigns, the first, 
third, sixth, and seventh of whom bore the name of Amenemhe, 
and the second, fourth, and fifth that of Osortasen'. The name 
of the last has not been yet ascertained, but according to Mane- 
tho, as reported by Africanus, it was that of a queen; and Dr. 
Lepsius, who found the preenomen at the labyrinth, calls her a 
queen in one of his published letters ; Chevalier Bunsen, however, 
maintains that this sovereign was a king. The number of reigns 
mentioned in the Turin book of kings, the fragments of which 
containing this dynasty have been for the most part recovered, 
is also eight ; and the number of years that they reigned in all is 
said to be 213, with an overplus of one month and 17 days. We 
give this list along with the corresponding list of Africanus, in 
order to show how littie dependence can be placed on that writer’s 
representation of Manetho; for there is no reasonable ground 
for doubting that the latter agreed with the papyrus. Eusebius 
differs from Africanus, in that he omits the last three reigns, 
giving their sum as 42 years, which would give 198 years for the 
whole. He, however, states the sum to be 245 years. 


1 Chevalier Bunsen writes this name Sesortasen. We have no doubt, however, 
that the first letter had the power of the Hebrew y, as in ty, ty, to both which roots 
the Egyptian verb, which is the first element in this name, has relations. As a noun, 
this word signifies an oar [Copt. osocp | > and is also the name of a town to the 
north-east of Egypt, probably Gaza, ny. To derive either of these from Sesor 
appears to us impossible, 
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Monumental Reigned according Africanus’s 
Names. to the Papyrus. Names. Reigned. 
Y M Di 
Amenemhe lI. ...... 19 «2 Ammanemes .,...... 16 
Osortasen I. ...00000 45 «2 oe Gesongosis.......+4. 46 
Amenemhe IT. ...... 53. os ov Ammanemes ..... .e. 38 
Qeostesen TT. ssccce TD 2c os SOSCG occ icisnces 0 
Osortasen IIT. ...... 3. <e LGCMARE otc ctece 8 
pg bt ae ee eee AMEPES .ccccctsccee § 
Amenemhe IV...... 9 38 27 Amenemes .....-.-- 8 
Queen unnamed .... 3 10 4 Queen Scemiophris... 4 


rs 
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The three units wanting in the years, and the six deficient 
numbers of months and days must have amounted to sixteen years, 
eleven months, sixteen days. We will add, that it appears probable, 
from one of the Sallier papyri in the British Museum, that Osor- 
tasen I. was not the son of Amenemhe I.; he, in the first instance 
reduced him to insignificance, but allowed him to retain the royal 
title, probably marrying his daughter ; and in the end he seems 
to have deposed, and perhaps murdered him. A confusion in the 
reigns of these two monarchs is therefore to be expected, such as 
we meet in a later period in the case of Wavra and Amos, the 
Saites; but we cannot reasonably infer from this that similar 
confusion prevailed through all the reigns in the dynasty. 

According to Chevalier Bunsen the true duration of this dynasty 
was only 147 years. He makes these eight reigns to correspond 
with four in the list of Eratosthenes, namely, the thirty-second 
and three following, which, according to his restoration of the 
text, stand thus :— 


Ammenemes ...ccosecocsccsecceses 20 years 
Sesortosis and Ammenemes II. ....... 23 do. 
Sesortosis Hermes ...-cccevcees $scis 86 edb. 
Me Piiiiicia BMiiéiaihnaks we ae 


In order to reconcile this statement with that of the papyrus, 
and with the two statements, as he appears to consider them, of 
Manetho, adopted by Africanus and Eusebius respectively, he 
has devised the following arrangement of these 147 years :— 


Amenemhe I. reigned alone......seeeeeeees 4 
Amenemhe I, and Sesortasen I. .......2-+20- 38 
Ditto under another arrangement....++.+-++e+ 16 
Ditto under another arrangement....22+++++4 3 
Sesortasen I. alone ......ccccsesesoveces «. 20 
Sesortasen I, and Amenemhe I], .essveseee 3 


12 
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According to one Statement, or According to another Statement, 
in one part of Egypt. or in the other part of Egypt. 

Sesortasen II. & Amenemhe II. 35 | Sesortasen II. & Amenemhe II. 19 
Sesortasen IT. alone including Amenemhe II. alone ........ 1 

a few years with Sesortasen Amenemhe II. & Sesortasen III.15 

III... ccccccccccecccese 12 | Sesortasen III. alone ........20 
BEES «64:00 nmansesnnnenss 8 

Amenemhe III. alone .....esececececcvees OO 


Amenemhe III. and Amenemhe IV. .....005 9 
Amenemhe III. and Sebeknefru.........006 4 


The Chevalier says that both the author of the Turin papyrus 
and Manetho were ignorant of this key, but that Hratosthenes 
was in possession of ‘it; and that, consequently, he alone gives 
the true duration of the dynasty ; the others counting particular 
intervals twice over, or even oftener. There is one interval, 
indeed, the reign of Amenemhe IV., which Manetho, according 
to the statement followed by Eusebius, counts no less than five 
times! Now our objection to this system is not its intrinsic 
improbability ; though on that ground we think, that if it were 
worth while, a strong case could be made against it: we take 
a different ground of opposition. We say that this system pal- 
pably contradicts the monuments, which, to take a single instance, 
represent the reign of Osortasen II. as subsequent to that of 
Amenemhe II., whereas Chevalier Bunsen makes the two reigns 
nearly to.coincide. ‘There are two monuments, the evidence of 
which as to this point is decisive against the Chevalier. To one 
of these he refers himself (vol. ii. p. 310), a sculpture in the tomb 
of Nevotp at Benihassan, in which 37 strangers (or ;'; of the 
strangers) are represented as being brought before Nevotp with 
great solemnity, as a present from his lord, i the siath year of 
Sesortasen II, Our readers will mark this date, and will observe 
that, according to the Chevalier’s system, it corresponds with the 
55th year of,the dynasty, or the ninth year of Amenemhe II. 
Now in another ‘part of this tomb (Burton's Lacerpta Hieroglyphica, 
PI. xxxii.), it is stated that this Nevotp, having been educated 
by king Amenemhe IT. was promoted by him to the rank of chief, 
and sent to govern this district in the nineteenth year of his reign. 
Thus, according to the Chevalier, he received a present as chief 
of a district ten years before he was sent to govern it ! 

But the Chevalier says, ‘‘ There is a sarcophagus in Florence, 
which mentions Sesortasen IJ. and Amenemhe II. as reigning 
together.” We admit it, but it only proves that they reigned 
together for a year or two, when the latter, being old, “took the 
former into partnership with him ; just as Ais father, Osortasen I. 
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had done with him. A stele at Leyden mentions the forty-fourth 
year of Osortasen I., as synchronizing with the second of Ame- 
nemhe IJ.; and a similar monument exists, showing what years 
of Amenemhe II. and Osortasen II. really synchronized; and 
thus, in the most satisfactory manner, showing the falsity of the 
Chevalier’s synchronisms. In the sixty-first plate of the “* Hiero- 
glyphics,” published by the Royal Society of Literature, we have 
an inscription, copied from the rocks between Assouan and 
Philee, which bears date in the thirty-fifth year of Amenemhe II., 
being the tuirv year of Osortasen LI.; and not the ruirty- 
SECOND, as the Chevalier pretends. He is thus convicted on the 
clearest testimony of having subtracted twenty-nine years from 
the length of this dynasty, in the course of a single reign*! The 
chronological scheme of the dynasty which he has elaborated 
from Eratosthenes, or the Pseudo-Eratosthenes, is thus proved 
to be erroneous ; and with it, by his own admission, “the entire of 
his chronology of the Old Kingdom” is demolished, and, 


like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a wreck behind. 


With respect to the Middle Kingdom, we do not feel ourselves 
called on to say more than a very few words. The question to 
be decided here is not whether the Middle Kingdom had or had 
not a chronology, but whether it had or had not an eaistence. 
The Champollions, Rosellini, and the English Egyptologists 
without exception suppose the king whose shield occupies the 
sixth place in the tablet of Abydos, to be the immediate suc- 
cessor of the king whose shield preceded his, or to be only 
separated from them by a female reign. Chevalier Bunsen 
affirms that between these two kings 1016 years are to be inter- 
posed, which he calls the Middle Kingdom. All that he has yet 
offered in support of this strange assertion, appears to us 
frivolous in the extreme. ‘The only evidence on which we could 


2 Another palpable inconsistency between his scheme and the monuments, respects 
the second and third Osortasens. The former of these is, according to him, the Sesos- 
tris of Manetho, a great conqueror, who overran Europe and Asia, and reigned fifty- 
five years; whereas the latter was an obscure prince, whose name was omitted from 
the list of kings of Karnac, on account of his insignificance. ‘The monuments on the 
contrary know nothing of the conquests of Osortasen II., whose reign appears to have 
been a short and inglorious one; whereas it is Osortasen III. who appears from them 
to be the hero of this dynasty. To him, as to a god, the temple of Samne, in Nubia, 
was dedicated by Thothmos III.; that very king who, according to the Chevalier, 
considered him unworthy of a place among those of his ancestors, or rather prede- 
cessors at Karnac. To us it appears quite evident, that this last is the king whose 
figure, with the name defaced, follows that of Amenemhe II. at Karnac, and who 
appears as Sesustris in the list of Manetho. ‘This identification of him is, however, 
utterly irreconcilable with Eratosthenes, 
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admit such a series of kings, would be the production of monu- 
ments, dated in their reigns, which could be proved to be later 
than the twelfth dynasty, and earlier than the eighteenth ; but 
not a single such monument has yet been produced. Is it meant 
to be maintained, that this interval was in point of monuments a 
Millennium non? If not, where are the monuments? We can 
conceive the possibility of an Ojibbeway Indian setting himself to 
construct a chronology of the English sovereigns; having a very 
scanty supply of documents, and a very imperfect knowledge of 
the language in which they are written; and finding among these 
a list of certain monarchs, whose portraits he had been told were 
to be seen on the walls of Holyrood House. We can conceive | 
the possibility of such an investigator coming to the conclusion, 
that the sovereigns in this list must be introduced among the 
English kings, so as to fill up a supposed gap between Elizabeth 
and James I.; and, for aught that we at present see to the 
contrary, we think that he would have about the same grounds 
for this English middle kingdom, as Chevalier Bunsen has for his 
Kgyptian one. We do not profess to have examined into this 
question; nor, indeed, are we yet aware what there is to ex- 
amine; but such are our present impressions; and they are 
certainly not weakened by the result of the examination which we 
have made, into the Chevalier’s arrangement of the earlier kings. 

In what we have said on this subject, we have confined our- 
selves to monumental evidence ; laying no stress on the opposition 
between Chevalier Bunsen’s views and the statements of the Bible, 
as an argument against the correctness of the former. We have 
met him on his own ground, and shown, from purely Egyptian 
sources, how much he has been mistaken. Having done this, 
however, we may be permitted to add, that we think—and pro- 
bably most of our readers will think too—that, taking no account 
of his claims to inspiration, and regarding him as a mere in- 
vestigator, Moses had much better means of knowing what 
chronological knowledge the Egyptians really possessed than 
either the Chevalier, or any of those comparatively recent writers, 
in whose reported statements he places so much confidence. We 
think, too, that if Moses had known that the Egyptians possessed 
true chronological records of a series of kings, extending back 
above two thousand years before his time, he would have carried 
back his history of the ancestors of his countrymen, if he must 
needs write one, some centuries at least beyond the commence- 
ment of that series, before he cut it short by a general deluge. 
We know the grave imputations which we incur by advancing 
such an opinion. The Chevalier will give no credit for honesty 
or for love of truth, to those who will not admit the falsity of the 
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chronological statements in the book of Genesis. ‘They have, 
he says, (vol. i. p. 7.) little knowledge, or less honesty !” 

We deeply regret the composition and the publication of the 
present work—we mean, the chronologicnl portion of it; not 
on account of any injury which it can do to the cause of 
divine revelation; in that point of view, we regard it as telum 
imbelle sine ictu. But we regret to see time and ingenuity 
wasted in theorizing on apocryphal lists of kings, which might 
have been so much better spent in examining the Egyptian 
monuments, and eliciting from them the facts which they would 
make known to one who knew how to consult them. It is too 
early, as yet, to theorize as to either the chronology or the 
mythology of Egypt. We want in the first instance Facts. 
Let as many as possible be collected. Let there be some means 
devised, by which independent investigators may interchange the 
facts which they may severally know. When a number of such 
facts is collected and arranged, it may be the task of the next 
generation to theorize about them. Above all things, the language 
should be first studied. Until the knowledge of 7 shall be brought 
to a greater degree of perfection than it now exhibits, even right 
inferences from the monuments will be received by many with doubt 
and suspicion. The Chevalier admits vol. i. p. 320, that his pre- 
sent knowledge of the language is very defective. He admits that 
he has ‘much to learn; and we will venture to add—which he 
does not seem sensible of—that he has much also to wnlearn, 
which he thinks that he knows, before he can accurately translate 
the entire of Egyptian texts. The process which we recommend 
is a tedious one, but it is sure. He has tried a more rapid one, 
and we must pronounce him to have failed. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir 
Simonds D’ Ewes, Bart., during the reigns of James I. and 
Charts I. SLidited by J. 0. Haut, IWELL, Hsq., LBS, &e. 
2 vols. London: Bentley, 1845. 


. A Collection of Public and Private Documents, chiefly ilustra- 
Tl ie of the Times of Elizabeth and James I. from the original 
Manuscripts, the property of the Lord Francis Egerton, President 
of the Camden Society. Edited by J. Payne Cot.ier, £3q., 
London: For the Camden Society, 1840. 


3. The Court of King James the First, by Dr. Gourrey Goop- 
MAN, Bishop of Gloucester ; to which are added Letters illus- 
trative of the Personal Hi istorg 'y of the most distinguished Charac- 
ters in the Court of that Monarch, and his predecessor, now first 
published from the original manuscripts. By Joun S. Brewer, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. London: Bentley, 


1839. 


A century ago the reign of King James the First was read by 
Englishmen out of a large folio volume, a hundred pages of which 
contained the life of this m onarch, written with some honesty, 
with much asperity, and ina style remarkably like that of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. 

This characteristic piece of biography was the work of Arthur 
Wilson, a friend and client of King James’s Earl of Essex. It 
was first published shortly after his death, which happened about 
the year 1653. And some sixty or seventy years later, when 
Bishop Kennet was compiling that complete History of England 
of which we have spoken in a previous number of this Review, it 
was selected by the careful prelate as the best memorial of those 
particular times, to be incorporated in his work. In fact, he had 
no great choice for this period, as we shall presently see. 

The earliest history of this reign was that written by Edmond 
Howes, the continuator of Stowe, which was composed first in 
the king’s lifetime up to the year 1614, and again, before the 
civil wars, up to the years 1631. It is curious as having been 
compiled before the ruin of the Stuarts, for the times were 
speedily to follow, when the fortunes of this royal house would be 
told in a very different tone. The axe had scarcely fallen upon 
Charles, when a variety of publications appeared, suited to the 
taste of the day. These were mostly low libels, professing an 
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historical character, and resembling those memoirs of the Court 
of Louis XV. which were common at the close of the last cen- 
tury. And as it happened that the private life of Charles, like 
that of Louis X VI., supplied few of the peculiar topics in requi- 
sition by writers of this class, they ascended a step higher, where 
the materials were more abundant, and the truth was more ob- 
scure. Thus originated what are called the Secret Histories of 
the court of king James, works containing probably some truth 
but more falsehood, and which sin especially in this, that they 
display in a strong light, and with exaggerated features, the 
crimes of an abandoned court, as the chief transactions and 
characteristic events of the reign, and as illustrating the manners 
of the monarch and his house. The best known of these is the 
“Court and Character of King James, written and taken by Sir 
A. W., being an eye and ear witness.” The author was Sir 
Anthony Weldon, sometime a clerk of the king’s kitchen, and 
though the tract is full of spite and bitterness, and was avowedly 
composed to advise the people ‘lest they sided with that bloody 
house,” yet some of its scandalous traditions are so intrinsically 
probable, or so far borne out by other authorities, that they have 
found a place in our Histories of England ; and have contributed 
not a little to form our received notions of those times. A more 
respectably written production is that attributed, perhaps falsely, 
to Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. This originally 
appeared as ‘ Five years of King James, or the State of England 
at his majesty’s entrance, and the relation it had to foreign parts,” 
a subject which, if well treated, would have shown a considerable 
advance beyond the ordinary conceptions of history in those days. 
It was afterwards enlarged into a small quarto tract, very well 
known, but now rather scarce, entitled, ‘ Truth brought to light 
by Time, or an Historical Relation of the first XIIII years of 
King James’s Reign.” This contains, in addition to the original 
matter, the proceedings in the divorce between the Earl and 
Countess of Essex, and the arraignment of the murderers of Over- 
bury’, Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe of the kingly house of Stuart, 


1 The two works are in factidentical, Fulke Greville’s Five Years (i. e. from 1611 to 
1616) appeared in 1643; and this was reprinted in 1651 under the new title of Truth 
brought to Light, &c., and the same title was also given to a separate tract, containing 
the matter touching the divorce and the arraignment, published at the same time, and 
generally attached to the former. The editor of Sir S. D’Ewes’s Diary has been at the 
trouble of appending a Secret History of King James, “ printed from the original MS. 
in the Harleian collection. It was written (he adds) immediately after the events 
here related, for the writer at the close confesses that Monson’s trial had not commenced, 
a circumstance which took place in the latter part of the year 1615.” The truth is, 
that it is nothing more nor less than this identical tract, without addition or variation. 
And as to its being written before the end of 1615, the editor, in correcting the press, 
might surely have noticed that Somerset’s trial'is related, which took place in the year 
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and Osborne’s Memoirs of these times, are publications of the same 
kind and the same date. They all appeared about the middle of that 
century, and all tended more or less directly to show that the Stuarts 
had brought Divine wrath upon their own heads by their own mis- 
doings. ‘These were not unanswered, even at the time. A reply 
to Sir Anthony Weldon appeared under the title of Aulus 
Coquinarie, which takes upon itself to refute five main points of 
the knight’s pamphlet ; and the work of Bishop Goodman, now 
first published, and presently to be referred to, appears to have 
been composed principally for this same purpose. Unfortunately, 
these scandalous writers had such materials to work with as 
ministered to the sharpest appetites of the vulgar. They had 
truth enough to appease suspicion, and frightfulness enough to 
satisfy credulity. They combined the great attractions of mys- 
tery and murder; of mystery such as modern researches have not 
cleared, and of murder such as a man would remember for life, if 
he had but read it ina novel. ‘These productions were in honour 
during the Commonwealth, and not without credit at subsequent 
eriods, but they had latterly been less known till they were pub- 
lished under Scott’s editorship in 1811. 

Little more was done during the Protectorate, but with the 
Restoration there appeared two works of much historical value, 
Rushworth’s Collections, and the Cabala. Rushworth was a 
Commonwealth man, who wrote for the sake of illustrating the 
disputes between Charles and the Commons, and only went back 
to the sixteenth year of king James in order to throw light on 
the opening of his own subject. The Cabala, or Mysteries of 
State, as it was entitled, is an early instance of a collection of 
political documents, relating both to foreign and domestic affairs, 
from Henry the Kighth’s time downwards. It contains a very 
useful series of original records, but nothing more. Rushworth 
connects his documents with sufficient narrative to make them 
more of a continuous history, and this he extended from time to 
time. Both these are works of value, and the Cabala of course 
liable to little imputation, as the collectors interpose no remarks of 
their own. The historians of Charles the Second’s time were na- 
turally less severe upon the king’s grandfather, and wrote in a 
very different spirit from those we have been speaking of. Such 
were Brady and Frankland ; with other defenders of absolute 
monarchy. The former of these writers did not bring his history 
to the times in question, but the latter wrote the Annals of 


following. Sir Thomas Monson was arraigned in 1615, but tried neither then nor 
afterwards. As the author speaks of Northampton’s being succeeded in the Treasurer- 
ship “by my Lord Treasurer that now is,” it must haye been written before 1618, 
when Suffolk (Northampton’s successor) lost the office, 
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England from 1612 to 1642, with a strong preiatine against the 
Puritans and Republicans, and with especial reference to Rush- 
worth, whose collections he thinks have been selected with par- 
tiality, and illustrated with unfairness. His work is now very 
little known, indeed it was never very famous, but Hume, with 
some sympathy, perhaps, towards his bias, has collated him with 
Rushworth, and occasionally cited his authority’. It is a desul- 
tory kind of history, interspersed with numerous transcripts of 
State papers and other documents, professing to be taken from 
good sources; but not very clearly so derived. Still there had 
been no regular history of James the First’s reign to supersede 
Wilson’s. The important subject was naturally the time of 
Charles, and writers did little more than ascend a few steps into 
the previous reign by way of preface. 

A change again came over English History at the Revolution, 
and, in its results, a most important change it was. There were 
now two parties in the country, each appealing to history, each 
writing it, and each confuting the other. Faction produced con- 
troversy, and controversy research. To the landing of William 
III. we owe it that Carte and Ralph wrote not like Speed and 
Stowe. What Burnet did for history was wonderful, not by teach- 
ing others, but by teasing them. His book was like a knight’s 
shield suspended at a cross-road. It wasa challenge to all comers, 
and kept alive the historical contest from generation to genera- 
tion. Men wrote in earnest too. They were wrangling, not 
about the descent of Brutus, or the site of Caer-leon, but de vita 
et sanguine Turni. At first, however, the change was of course 
unfavourable to the Stuarts. The panegyrists of them and their 
doctrines again gave place to others, who availed themselves of 
their new license. The reign of James, however, was left without 
much fresh matter, except that supplied by Hacket in his life of 
Keeper Williams, and was still without any peculiar historian, so 
that Bishop Kennet did probably the best he could at the begin- 


? Brady left behind him a considerable collection of historical MSS. which are still 
preserved in the Library of Caius College, Cambridge, where the portrait of the author 
adorns the Combination-room. He was a learned man and an acute controversialist, 
and his reputation would be more general if he had written less for the times in which 
he lived. Some day we hope to say more about these MSS. Frankland’s History 
was published anonymously in 1681, under the title of “ Annals of King James the 
First and Charles the First both of happy memory.” Hume quotes him by the name 
of Franklyn. is book contains a more circumstantial account of Prince Charles’s 
visit to Spain than is to be found in any other English History. It is remarkable 
that neither for this, nor for any other of our transactions with Spain, so numerous and 
important in these times, has any English writer consulted the Spanish historians. 
Besides Cespedes, who wrote a diffuse narrative of the period, there are many minor 
authors who treat especially of these occurrences, but the reader will vainly look for 
their names even in Lingard. 
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ning of the next century, in making Wilson bear this part in his 
Complete History. And, indeed, Wilson’s performance is not a 
bad one, and should by no means be classed with such books as 
Weldon’s. 

Shortly after the accession of the House of Hanover, there 
appeared a work of singular importance towards the illustration 
of this reign, more especially as regards the foreign politics of 
the ministry, and the relations subsisting between this kingdom 
and the other states of Europe then flourishing. Edmund Saw- 
yer, a barrister, collected into three volumes a series of original 
documents touching State affairs in the reign of king James and 
his predecessor. ‘hey included the correspondence and instruc- 
tions of Nevile and Winwood in France and Holland, of Trum- 
bull at Brussels, and Cornwallis at Madrid, together with a vast 
number of Cecil’s despatches to these ambassadors. The whole 
were published in 1725, by subscription, and under very good 
encouragement, and they now form the principal source of informa- 
tion respecting these matters. The editor, however, has been 
defrauded of the just meed of his exertions, for, as the corres- 
pondence of Sir Ralph Winwood formed the bulk of the collec- 
tion, the name of the said Secretary became attached to the 
work, and it is now universally known as Winwood’s Memorials, 
under which title, to the utter exclusion of all other commemora- 
tion, the reader will see it appealed to in almost every page of 
English History at this particular period. 

But though this work furnished the means of setting in a better 
light the conduct of James, or at least of his ministers, yet the 
character of this monarch did not rise in public esteem. The 
spirit of the times was against him. It was not only that he was 
the head of a proscribed family, but his principles were precisely 
those which all parties were now ridiculing. His scholarship and 
his politics were as obsolete as his peaked beard and his points. 
It might have been expected, at all events, that his reluctance to 
interfere in the affairs of the Continent would, in those days, have 
been quoted with admiration, and that a peace-making king would 
have met with some consideration from those who were so bitter 
against war. Nor was this circumstance forgotten in the contro- 
versies of the times. But though Bolingbroke has discussed this 
reign at great length, and examined the policy of James with 
especial care, he has given sentence against him throughout, even 
on the point of his non-intervention, though his arguments are 
somewhat like those of a man endeavouring to destroy an analogous 
case which tells strongly against him. Still his opinions have 
carried much weight, and naturally so too; for the invective, 
though fierce, is not vulgar, and it is grounded on truth, though 
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raised by exaggeration. The reputation of James was altered, 
but not much improved. Men who believed in nothing, would 
hardly respect a king who believed in witches. His memory was 
less odious, ,but more contemptible. Instead of being charged 
with poisoning his son, he was charged with writing against to- 
bacco ; an imputation more fatal to his dignity in the eyes of a 
polite club. ‘The wits were amused with a king who really thought 
there was a devil. The more sober considered him a pedant and 
a fool, who had contributed at least as much as folly and pedantry 
could afford to the mischiefs which followed. The critics of the 
times were content to drop the secret histories, and to resort to 
the king’s own works for their caricatures. The reader who is 
desirous of seeing what can be done in this way, can refer to 
Harris’s Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings 
of King James I., after the manner of Mr. Bayle. 

There did appear, however, about the same time, some publi- 
cations of a different character, at least in point of merit. Birch 
produced, in 1749, his Historical View of the Negociations be- 
tween the Courts of England, France, and Brussels, from 1592 
to 1617, and he followed up this quasi history of king James by a 
particular Biography of Prince Henry, a person of whom we shall 
speak by and by. Yet these were not histories of the life and 
reign of James the First, nor did Carte’s work, which actually 
comprised such a performance, ever obtain a large circulation, or 
establish itself in the character of a standard History of Eng- 
land, as we have elsewhere remarked in this Review*. We sus- 
pect that Kennet’s compilation approached most nearly to this 
desired eminence, and thus Wilson’s biography conveyed to or- 
dinary students their first impression of James’s reign up to the 
middle of the last century. 

At this period Hume stepped forth as an historian, and his 
first essay was on this identical reign. It thus becomes a curious 
piece of investigation to discover clearly what he achieved; to 
take the reign of King James as it had been written before him; 
to observe the auxiliary materials which had been supplied in 
the interval ; to distinguish between what is due to these, and 
what is due to himself alone; and to mark those peculiar merits 
which at once separated him from his predecessors, and raised 
him to the hitherto unknown dignity of a philosophical historian. 
It will soon be seen that Hume was not much indebted to new 
materials. Since Kennet’s history very few had been forthcoming. 
The ambassades of La Boderie, the French minister at our court 
from 1606 to 1611, had just been published, and Hume ayailed him- 


3 English Review, No. V. p. 4. sqq. 
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self of these untrustworthy records, as he did also of Sully’s Memoirs, 
But littleaddition beyond this had been made to the authorities env. 
merated in the foregoing pages. And some accessible sources of in. 
formation he appears to have neglected. He does not refer to that 
amusing mass of miscellaneous intelligence concerning these times 
contained in Howell’s Familiar Letters. He had not, apparently, 
informed himself of what Carte had just done, nor had Bireh’s 
work at this time reached his hands, though he employs it after. 
wards, in his reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was not, in fact, 
Hume’s practice or province to accumulate new materials, or to 
look very searchingly through the old ones, as we have observed 
elsewhere. What then did he do? 

He recorded, not very diffusely, the events of the time; re- 
marking on the narrative, as he went along, with much temper 
and with great judgment. He did too avail himself of the jour- 
nals of the two houses, not (as his predecessors had done) by 
inserting in his text speeches or resolutions, but by collecting 
the temper of parties, and giving the result in a few words. In 
a small space—for his whole ene of England is scarcely larger 
than Ralph’s reign of William and Mary, he gave a lucid histo 
of England, in which, if the details are seldom circumstanti 
and sometimes inaccurate, yet the outline of any period is gene- 
rally correct, the features not distorted, and the perspective well 
preserved. He told in most cases something very like the truth, 
but not the whole of it. His philosophy, for which he is 80 
famous, assumes the simple form of good sense. He estimates 
probabilities with great accuracy. He judges of men and actions 
as a knowledge of human nature dictates, and he seldom makes 
a reflection, or draws a conclusion, which may not be considered 
both sensible and just. But, in thus speaking, we except topics 
connected with religion. 

Such were his qualifications for writing history generally. As 
regards this particular reign, he came to it with the preposses 
sions of a Scotchman in favour of James, and the prejudices of 
a philosopher against his puritanical opponents. The last of 
these influences was perhaps stronger than the first, but neither 
seduced him into palpable extravagance. The result was a history 
much more favourable to King James than had before been written, 
and as this new work speedily superseded others in ordinary use, 
the first of the Stuarts became a personage much less contemptible 
in the eyes of the rising generation than he had been consid 
by their forefathers. 

_ Yet even thus a portion of the traditional obloquy rested 0 
his memory. The secret histories of his court were republish 
as we have mentioned, in the present century, and one of the 
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most curious of modern scholars, after confessing publicly some 
thirty years ago that he had commenced his investigations of the 
Curiosities of Literature, with the popular notion of James’s 
t character, sent forth to the world a recantation of his own private 
opinion as a matter of literary conscience, and endeavoured by 


ments and documents to prove that this monarch was neither 
4 a pedant nor a despot, but a good scholar and a worthy king. 
\ How far our own judgment coincides with Mr. D'Israeli’s may 
t, be seen by and by. ‘The literary character of James he has well 
i defended, but he has been less successful against Bolingbroke 
d than against Walpole. ‘That Walpole had never opened the 
| books he was so fluently criticising is plain enough. But Boling- 
" broke has exhibited articles of impeachment against the king’s 
* conduct which are clearly stated, and eloquently urged ; not drawn 
" from rumours or traditions, but specifying seriatim his several 
y errors; and it is a pity that in any professed apology for him, 
ig they should not be met as formally as they are advanced. 
in Since these times the reigns of James and his predecessors on 
- the English throne have been written by an author whose pages 
ry no student of history can neglect, though they will seldom please 
ji him, often perplex him, and sometimes mislead him. In Dr. 
my Lingard’s chapters the reader will find not an authority over- 
all | looked, except wilfully. He will see research extended to the 
" most distant limits, and singular acuteness exercised on its re- 
“6 | sults. With all this he will not find the warmth of an advocate, 
nn or the wrath of a partizan. Few writers deny themselves the 
on license of an occasional peroration, but Dr. Lingard is one of 
wr those few. As far as regards any expression of private opinion, 
ed fe any vehemence of panegyric or censure, his work appears stran rely 
Pa impartial, It is this very suppression of the writer's individuality, 
this seeming forbearance even on the fittest occasions for inter- 
As posing, that causes such dissatisfaction. The reserve is not the 
ond reserve of modesty, but of design. It is that of a man who makes 
, of no statement, because he knows his statement will not be be- 
of lieved. As far as words go, Dr. Lingard is far less severe upon 
ie I lenry VIII. than is Sir James Macintosh; far less bitter against 
ty Cranmer than Mr. Macaulay. Yet his work conveys somehow 
"4 cven a worse impression both of the king and the archbishop. 
vy Dr, Lingard never pleads. He makes out his case by putting 
‘ble . own witnesses into the box, and examining them himself. 
vr Ve form our opinions from the evidence, not the speeches. 
The Strongest points are handled with the greatest quietness. 
és When Cranmer kisses the — with a private reservation, 
hed even Mr. Hallam speaks of his disingenuous shift. Dr. Lingard 





merely throws out a remark that the security of oaths is dimin- 
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ished if they are taken in a sense different from that understood 
by the imposer. When a poor wretch is hanged and embowelled 
for saying mass privately, Sir James Macintosh launches the 
whole force of language at the unspeakable atrocity. Dr. Lin. 

relates the facts without comment, but he adds a note from 
an eye-witness, who says that the executioner was a bungler, and 
that the butchery lasted half an hour. 

Yet this history is a great acquisition to us. Out of twenty 
material incidents, we find fifteen set in a new light, if not ina 
true one; and the very novelty of the view is instructive, 
Besides, the accounts of a Roman Catholic are the altera pars of 
all our history for the last three hundred years, and it is hard to 
come to a decision without hearing them. From what we have 
been saying, it will be seen at once how peculiarly requisite it is 
to get a correct appreciation of Dr. Lingard’s authorities. If 
these are credible, his case is proved. If they are not, the reader 
is very insidiously misled. For the period in question, the 
authorities recently brought to light are numerous, rather than 
severally important, and on this account require the greater 
attention. ‘The Clarendon and Hardwicke papers, Murden’s 
collection, and the selection made by Dalrymple from the advo- 
eate’s Library at Edinburgh, are well-known sources ; but, besides 
these additional helps, Dr. Lingard quotes frequently from MS, 
documents and letters which may be less faithful informants. 

Three more authorities are specified at the head of this article. 
The name of Sir Simonds D’Ewes has hitherto been principally 
known by his journals of Queen Elizabeth’s parliaments, which 
were always quoted, and which form the basis of that part of the 
Parliamentary History. His diary, however, was also known and 
indeed frequently cited from the MS.; and portions of it had 
been actually published by Hearne in his quaint way of filling up 
his books with scraps of the most heterogeneous information, 
just as Casaubon and his contemporaries used to add an explana- 
tion of an elegy of Propertius to a note on a construction of 
Suetonius, and finish up with a Greek epigram on some event of 
the day. This diary is now published entire. It is less valuable 
for the times of James I. than those succeeding; as the writer 
only came into the world, just as James was coming to England, 
and could consequently know but little of what occurred during 
his boyhood. His stories are always emphatically gossiping; 
but sometimes it is very useful to know the gossip of two hun 
years ago, and generally very entertaining. His bias is consider 
able; and allowance must be made for it in all he says for the 
Puritans, and against the court. ‘The title of the second work 
sufficiently explains itself; the portion of its contents referring 
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to these times is very small. The third is more curious. To 
say that Godfrey Goodman was an English Papist, who was — 
advanced to the see of Gloucester in 1625, would be rather a 
startling opening of the story. Yet he certainly held tenets 
higher than those held by gentlemen of the present day, who 
have been made Papists, just as Bolingbroke says Jansenists 
were made in France, and Jacobites in England, viz. by being 
called so, and treated as such. And he was undoubtedly made a 
bishop by his good master King James. After being plundered 
and ejected like his brethren during the civil wars, he lodged 
obscurely somewhere in Westminster, and wrote these Memoirs. 
The book which he refutes throughout, namely Weldon’s, did 
not appear till 1650, and as the bishop died in 1655, his com- 
mentaries were composed in the interval. His sole aim seems to 
have been the conviction of Weldon, whose statements he 
handles successively throughout his story. His words must be 
weighed with much caution. Dr. Lingard does not appear to 
have been aware of the existence of these commentaries, or they 
would have been evidence after his own heart. The intelligent 
editor, Mr. Brewer, is not much inclined to find fault with this 
author's sentiments. We shall refer occasionally to all these as 
we proceed. 

One mischievous effect of the Secret Memoirs to which we 
have alluded, as well as of the misconception of history generally, 
was the direction of the student’s attention almost exclusively to 
the court. Even Hume says, that “except during sessions of 
parliament, the history of this reign may be more properly called 
the history of the court, than that of the nation.” But nothing 
can be falser history than this. There are periods, it is true, 
when history becomes necessarily more personal, and more 
centred in a few individuals, than at other periods. But it is 
never entirely so, even in France. Generation is always succeed- 
ing to generation, and seldom, in Europe, without the develop- 
ment of one or more phases of society. People, if not writing 
and thinking, are building and trading, or, at all events, living 
and moving, and marrying and giving in marriage. No European 
country, excepting, perhaps, England just latterly, has maintained 
an unaltered position in relation to the other powers for three- 
score years. And no change in such relative position is without 
its corresponding effect on the people. But it cannot be for a 
moment pretended that the times of James I. even approximate 
in their character to such periods. At the very outset, the 
position of the nation was entirely changed. Its dominions were 
doubled in extent. One of the ancient kingdoms of Europe 
disappears and is merged in ours. And it was not only what we 
VOL. V.—NO, 1X.— MARCH, 1846. kK 
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gained, but what our enemies lost. The Scotch court was the 
very focus of continental intrigue, and never more so than just 
before this event. On every occasion the first glance of Paris 
or Madrid was towards Holyrood or a gl But all this 
was now changed. Half the island was no longer an enemy’s 
country. We had no longer to divide an army of ten thousand 
men, and send five thousand to defend the borders ; but we could 
leave the borders behind us, and ship off twenty thousand to 
Flanders. We were now indeed insulani, with the ocean for our 
barrier instead of Berwick and Carlisle. 

Not less striking were the changes abroad. In this reign 
Spain, the greatest of the European powers, made the first of 
those humiliating sacrifices which in less than half a century left 
her the least. And in that corner of the huge fabric which first 
crumbled, there arose, and mainly through our agency, a new 
state; a state at first laughed at, and next hated, but which was 
presently to form with England the new and formidable class of 
powers maritime; which in seventy short years was to be the 
protector of its ancient mistress, and even intercessor with her 
enemies ; and which was to exercise the mightiest influence over 
the course of events in Europe. The Republic of Holland set 
an example which was followed in England, and gives Cromwell 
his chance of a statue; which was debated in Portugal, and 
nearly cost John of Braganza his chance of a throne; and which 
in its effects depopulated Naples, and ruined Messina. 

Nor can it be said that society remained without progress or 
change. A disorganization was taking place which materially 
affected the habits of half the nation. Just at this period, the 
country gentry broke up their ancient establishments, and dis- 
missed their retainers. The aristocracy of the shires flocked to 
London, like the French noblesse to Paris, and squandered their 
fortunes in the grossest and most abandoned licentiousness. 
Royal proclamations were vain against this new mania. The 
effect went to complete what the wars of the Roses and the rise . 
of the commons had commenced, and almost destroyed the last 
traces of feudalism. ‘They were not quite destroyed, it is true, 
for in the next reign the country gentry could still muster their 
troops to join the royal standard, but perhaps the issue of the 
wars might have been in some degree changed, if the multitude 
of retainers and serving men who were now sent abroad upon the 
world had remained to swell the squadrons of their masters. 
The luxury of the times was excessive. Not even the abbots ‘ 
and sacrists of the fourteenth century were so lavish and 
ficent in their buildings as these lords of the seventeenth. The d 
public mind was in a continued state of ferment throughout this 
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reign of peace. The spirit which had arisen under Elizabeth, to 
do its work under Charles, was rapidly, and not secretly, extend- 
ing itself. The feelings of the nation, as regarded its neighbours, 
underwent an entire alteration. In one point this is especially 
remarkable. The strange feelings of awe with which our ances- 
tors in the sixteenth century regarded the Spaniards, have not 
escaped the notice of historians; and they have been likened to 
those with which a savage might look towards an Englishman. 
But in thirty years all this had been reversed. The writers of 
James’s time speak of Spain as France might now speak of 
China. The country was still disliked, but no longer feared. 
Its wretchedness and poverty are already laughed at. A score 
of years had not passed since the whole force of the island had 
been marched to meet the Spanish invader with less of daring 
than of despair, with a resolution of dying in the field rather 
than with a hope of escaping defeat. Now, at the news of a 
peace with Spain, all the nation is indignant. Ambassadors 
confess gravely in their despatches that the country had lost its 
most glorious opportunity of aggrandizement. The tone of the 
people was like that of sailors forbidden to engage a Frenchman, 
and robbed of their lawful prize-money. Vessels used to be sent 
to the Spanish colonies with the same regularity and much the 
same expectations that they now sail with for the whale fishery. 
And only a few years later, the parliament, clergy, and commons, 
are all raving mad, because King James will not do what Marl- 
borough was thought demented for doing a century after, because 
he will not march an English army to the Danube, and that 
against the combined forces of Austria and Spain. How can 
the history of these times be the history rather of the court than 
of the nation ? 

The truth is, that so it had been written, but so it ought not 
to have been written. Hume's predecessors had so viewed it, 
but he should not have followed them, nor, in point of fact, has 
he altogether done so. 

The title of James I. to the throne of England has been the 
subject of curious controversy. That the first of the Stuarts, 
the head of that house who carried the doctrines of hereditary 
right so high, and with results so fatal to themselves, was par- 
ticularly deficient in a good title to his crown, was observed by 
Bolingbroke. But Bolingbroke overlooked the main point. He 
merely asserted that the succession to the crown from the 
earliest times had notoriously not been governed by hereditary 
right, and that the title of Henry VII., from whom James 
deduced his, was even more irregular than ordinary. Mr. 
Hallam first showed reasons for coming to the conclusion that no 
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one of the Stuarts was, in the strict sense of the word, a 
legitimate sovereign, and that the title of this family to the 
throne was, in point of fact, very analogous to that of the family 
who succeeded them. He proves his case by four propostiion 
1. That a lawful king of England, with the advice and consent 
of parliament may make statutes to limit the inheritance of the 
crown. 2. That King Henry VIII. was by statute invested 
with such powers. 3. That he did thus entail the inheritance on 
the issue of his younger sister Mary to the exclusion of his elder 
sister Margaret, queen of Scots. 4. That such issue was living 
at the decease of Elizabeth. From these propositions he proves 
that James was not the legal heir, and that he was constituted a 
lawful king only as William III. was so constituted, viz. by the 
choice of the people and the recognition of parliament. Now 
these propositions, we think, are true, but they only prove this, 
that the first title of the Stuarts to the throne was not parlia- 
mentary,—a fact which few of their supporters would care about 
acknowledging. It would surely have been bootless to have set 
about ‘aeaelitiog a Jacobite that James did not originally derive 
his title from act of parliament. Yet these were the persons who 
upheld the family claim, and they would have denied Mr. Hallam’s 
first proposition. Such denial would be perilous, no doubt, but 
not more so than the march to Derby. James I. came in to 
the exclusion of those who were not the lineal heirs, William III. 
to the exclusion of those who were. Both were alike the 
choice of the people over others, but with this difference in the 
premises: the offer of the crown to William was a transfer, to 
James it might have been termed a restitution. No advocate of 
constitutional freedom would have doubted either the truth or 
the consequence of Mr. Hallam’s propositions, but these were 
the precise parties with whom such arguments were not required. 
The parties to be convinced were the advocates of divine right, 
and against these the proof would have failed. _ 

The truth is, there was no other candidate but James in 3 
plight to contest the prize for a moment. The descendants of 
Mary of Suffolk were utterly powerless, and the claim of the 
Spanish infanta was too ludicrously preposterous to be thought 
of. Nor do we mean to say that the point of lineal descent was 
without its weight, independent of the acquisition of a kingdom 
—an acquisition which was by no means duly appreciated at first. 
And, moreover, the new king had this especial advantage, that all 
parties were in the dark as to his disposition. He was a Pro- 
testant, and this pleased the people. He was thought to lean to 
his own Church, and this pleased the Puritans. All writers 
appear surprised at the singular tranquillity attending his acces 
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sion. ‘The fact is, that all parties were quiet, because all expected 
to be gainers. And the necessary disappointment of some was 
the cause of those explosions which perplex historians as much as 
the previous tranquillity. One thing explains the other. Cecil’s 
friends hoped to be taken into confidence as well as Cecil. The 
Roman Catholics hoped for great things from the son of Queen 
Mary, and the correspondent of the pope. Both parties were 
disappointed. From the disappointment of the first arose 
Raleigh’s conspiracy ; from the second, the Gunpowder Treason. 

Few monarchs have been the object of more desperate and 
audacious plots than king James. The seizure of his person 
during his Scottish reign had been a matter of almost ordinary 
occurrence. And his misfortunes had this peculiar aggravation, 
that they were seldom credited. When the news of the Gowrie 
conspiracy reached Edinburgh, the first impression of the people 
was disbelief. Before the mysterious circumstances of the case 
could have attracted attention, before any contradiction could 
have been fairly detected by a comparison of evidence, the affair 
was discredited. On the first blush of the matter, on the bare 
tidings that the king’s life had been attempted, but happily saved, 
the ministers of the city refuse to believe the particulars commu- 
nicated by the council. Raleigh’s plot was called a contrivance 
of Cecil. And even after the detection of Guy Fawkes with the 
lantern in his hand, attempts were made to throw discredit on 
this matter too. Bishop Goodman, forty years afterwards, in 
speaking of the gunpowder plot, mentions as a remarkable feature 
“ it, that it was ‘generally acknowledged as a truth on all 
sides.” 

That persons of different character and pursuits should engage 
together in a conspiracy with different motives, and for different 
ends, is known to be not improbable ; and if the conspiracy be 
hasty and ill concerted, the evidence of its existence may be made 
to appear incredible and self-contradictory. And such -was the 
case with this plot of Raleigh’s. It is now clear that there were 
two treasons on this occasion, the first called the ‘ Main,” and 
the other the “Bye.” ‘The first was Cobham’s and Raleigh’s, 
which might have had some grand object in nubibus, but which 
certainly never proceeded farther than a few negotiations with 
the Spanish ambassador. The second was that of Markham and 
Brooke, with the fixed object, but indefinite means, of procuring 
from the king some liberty of conscience for Papists and Puri- 
tans. When it is considered, that though these plots went on 
together, the agents were unacquainted, at all events, with the 
details of each other’s schemes; that both schemes were _indefi- 
nite, and both abortive ; and that the evidence was mainly sought 
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from the confessions and recriminations of the parties, it can 
hardly be matter of surprise that the result of the investigations 
was unintelligible‘. It was impossible to detect what the wit- 
nesses themselves could not tell—the ultimate aim, for instance, 
of Raleigh and Cobham ; but perhaps, as much as was to he 
learnt is now known. Hume tells the story in a e and 
a half, just as he found it in ordinary authorities, and leaving it. 
just as unintelligible. In Lingard it will be found related with 
the utmost clearness of detail, and confirmed by all such evidence 
as has since come to light. 

The famous gunpowder treason is a far more interesting sub- 
ject of enquiry, especially in the chapters of a Romish historian, 
The method in which Dr. Lingard treated the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, is generally known from its discussion in the pages 
of a popular review. He has conducted this case in a manner 
more ingenious, and, we think, more successful; he makes no 
attempt to deny the aga the danger, or to treat it as a 
stratagem of Salisbury’s. He offers no direct palliation of the 
enterprise, which he describes as “so atrocious in principle, and 
so sanguinary in execution, that it is difficult to conceive how it 
could be harboured in the mind of any human being.” He wishes, 
however, to establish the following points: 1. That the body 
of English Papists was entirely ignorant of the plot. 2. That 
the English Jesuits had no knowledge of it, except such as 
Greenway learnt from Catesby in confession, and communicated 
to Garnet his provincial. These points, we think, he goes nearly 
to prove, and, with this, a partial justification of the conspirators 
is indirectly conveyed by an elaborate recital of the persecutions 
with which their religion was then visited. With such a preface, 
constructed not with declamation nor arguments, but from an 
assemblage of authenticated details, the story opens, in the spring 
of 1604, eighteen months before the catastrophe. The traitors, 
at first but four in number out of the whole kingdom, are repre- 
sented as suspending their operations till the conclusion of the 
treaty between England and Spain had destroyed all chance of 
Philip’s mediation. When every ray of hope is extinguished, 
they exhort each other to brave death “like the Maccabees” for 
the liberation of their brethren. The current of the narrative 
is only interrupted by notices of the increasing severity of the 
persecution ; and the circumstance that the conspirators suc- 
ceeded, in March 1605, in conveying two hogsheads and thirty 


* Bishop Goodman says, “ This (i. e. Gunpowder Plot) was in effect the only treason 
in the time of King James, for that of the Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, I 
conceive, was but a kind of embryo, wherein discontented persons had but a kind of 
plot to betray one another.” 
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barrels of powder into the vaults, is coupled with the mention of 
a rumour, that, in the next parliament, measures would be taken 
for the entire extirpation of the ancient faith. This is not 
exactly such a history of the gunpowder plot as would be 
gathered from Mr. Close’s Anniversary Sermon, but, of the two, 
it is the truer one. 

It may be observed, that the conspirators had, before this, 
been under the suspicion of the government. Not only had 
Catesby, Tresham, and Percy been concerned in the treason of 
Essex, but the two former of these, and both the Wrights, had 
actually been put under arrest, at the death of Elizabeth, as dan- 
gerous characters. ig; do not, however, seem to have been 
suspected now, even by Cecil, though it is clear, from documents 
in Birch’s Negotiations, and from his own letter afterwards, that 
he was more than once warned from abroad that something was 
in hand. But when the continued prorogation of parliament had 
rendered additional funds indispensable, and Tresham, at length, 
for this purpose, was taken into confidence, the death-blow was 
given to this infernal plot. This did not occur till the 15th of 
October, so reluctantly was Tresham trusted. From this period, 
the story assumes a complexion very different from that which it 
wears in ordinary histories of England. It seems clear that 
Tresham, from his first admission into the secret, was completely 
frightened, and resolved at once to frustrate the design with as 
little mischief as possible to his associates, Before ten days had 
elapsed he went to Catesby, and suggested that the explosion 
should be postponed from the opening to the close of parliament. 
He said that delay was necessary to enable him to raise money ; 
and he pleaded earnestly that. Lord Monteagle, his brother-in-law, 
might have warning given him. Now this Lord Monteagle him- 
self had been engaged in some of the treasons of the Papist 
party, and it seems extremely probable that he had been already 
enlightened by Tresham, and that all the following piece was 
played between the two in order to frighten the conspirators into 
an abandonment of their projects. On October 26, Monteagle, 
much to the surprise of the family, ordered supper to be prepared 
at one of his houses a little way out of town, instead of at his 
usual residence, which was at Bethnal Green. During the meal, 
the celebrated letter was left for him, brought in, and read by 
one of his gentlemen named Ward’. On the next day, the 27th, 
Ward called personally on Winter, one of the traitors, and 


5 It was scarcely possible to doubt that Tresham was the writer of the letter, yet 
some have done so. The MSS. of the conspirators in the possession of Dr. Lingard 
show that they all attributed it to him. Bishop Goodman mentions it as a well-known 
fact. Sir E. Hobart writing to Sir T. Edwards at Brussels a fortnight after the dis- 
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related this occurrence to him, advising him, if he had any thing 
to do with the plot to take himself off. Winter immediately 
informed Catesby and Percy, who, on the 30th, sent a m 

to Tresham to meet them at Enfield, with the resolution of killing 
him, if they found good ground for their suspicions. But he 
stood the trial and protested his innocence of the matter. It 
does not seem quite clear when the information was first con- 
veyed to Cecil®. The letter was laid before James on the first 
of November, a circumstance of which Winter was immediately 
apprised by this same Ward. ‘Tresham was again repaired to, 
and he this time said, that he had learnt that ministers knew of 
the mine, though he could not tell how. This was on the 2nd. 
Still, however, they took courage from the fact, that the cellar 
had not been searched, and they were confirmed by Percy (who 
came to town on the 8rd) in their resolution of waiting for the 
worst. And then followed the events of the 5th. 

Few persons, we imagine, after considering these particulars, 
will doubt but that the whole plan of the discovery was concerted, 
step by step, between Tresham and Monteagle. It is absurd to 
suppose that no more ingenious method could have been devised 
for preventing Monteagle’s attendance on parliament, than the 
sending him so suspicious a letter as this, at least nine days earlier 
than was necessary. In fact, it had been determined to save 
others too, and the security of several had been actually cared for 
without giving rise to any suspicions at all. Digby, in his letter 
to his wife, says, ‘I do not think there would have been three 
worth saving that should have been lost. You may guess that I 
had some friends in danger, which I prevented, but they shall 
never know it.” Whether Mointoniles in communicating the 
letter to the council, gave them any further insight into its mean- 
ing or not, may be doubted. We think the probability is that 
he did so; and Cecil’s adroitness could easily so manage it that 
the discovery might appear to come from the king. Yet in his 
letter to the British ambassadors afterwards, he openly takes the 
credit for himself and Suffolk. 


covery, says, ‘Such as are apt to interpret all things for the worst, will not believe 
other but that Monteagle might in policy cause this letter to be sent, fearing this dis- 
covery of (i. e. made by?) the letter: the rather that one Thomas Ward, a principal 
man about him, is suspected to be accessory to the treason, others otherwise.” Cecil’s 
letter to Cornwallis (Winwood II. 171.) says that Monteagle, when he accompanied 
Suffolk on the 4th into the vault, and the latter was told that the faggots belonged to 
one Mr. Percy, “ took notice that there was great profession between Percy and him, 
from which some inference might be made that it was the warning of a friend.” Yet 
Monteagle could not really have supposed that Percy sent the letter. 

® It must, however, have been very soon after the delivery of the letter, for Cecil in 
the despatch last quoted implies, that they kept it a day or two before showing it to 
the king, which they did on the Ist. 
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Hume’s narrative of the plot contains few of the details given 
above, and indeed many of them were not known at the time he 
was writing. But it is not only by the inaccuracy or incomplete- 
ness of particulars, that his pages convey a wrong impression to 
the reader. Zantum _— potuit suadere malorum is the moral, 
which, as applicable to all creeds alike, he insinuates throughout. 
He represents the previous conduct of the conspirators as ‘ liable 
to no reproach,” and observes that they were not men of des- 
perate fortunes or profligate habits, so that “bigoted zeal” and 
“holy fury” are made responsible for the whole iniquity. We 
have, however, remarked a page or two back, that the conspira- 
tors had borne very suspicious characters for some years past. 
It is requisite, too, in order to get a good view of the matter, to 
distinguish between the original contrivers of the plot, and those 
who were only taken in as the catastrophe approached. These 
latter persons were men of a better stamp, and probably aimed 
chiefly, if not solely, at the advancement of their religion. Such 
was Digby, whose words Hume quotes to confirm his own reflec- 
tions’. But Digby was only admitted to the secret a month 
before the time. The real gunpowder traitors—the persons 
whose principles and conduct must characterize the scheme— 
were Catesby and Percy. Catesby had been a man of the most 
abandoned habits, and most reckless dissipation. He had ruined 
his fortune by his extravagance, and he was notorious as having 
been engaged, for some purpose or other, in perpetual sate against 
the government. Percy was of no better repute. He had two 
wives, Bishop Goodman says, one in the north and the other in 
the south, and lectures on atheism were reported to be read in 
his house. ‘So I conceive,” adds the Bishop, “that he was not 
very religious.” Now these are not those kind of characters 
whose crimes are to be imputed to religious enthusiasm *. 

It is not altogether easy to form at once a correct idea of this 
famous treason. That Catesby and Percy devised the scheme 
originally without some political or personal aims, will hardly be 


7 Burnet, in the summary prefixed to his history, quotes these very words of Digby 
to show that there really was a plot. And there probably Hume saw them. The 
bishop describes how the original letters were found in an old cupboard when the 
family was broken up. 

* Dr. Lingard represents all the original conspirators except Winter and Fawkes as 
having but recently embraced the Romish faith. It is certain that a considerable 
number of people became converts just at this time, and James alluded to the fact in 
his first speech to Parliament. It should be observed, that for many of the details of 
this plot Dr. Lingard relies on two MS. narratives in his possession, written by the 
Jesuits Gerard and Greenway. These are of course suspicious authorities ; still there 
must be many particulars which none but such persons could tell, and which they could 
have no interest in misrepresenting. 
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believed, though no such particulars were permitted to transpire’, 
That the persecutions at this time were most iniquitous and cruel 
is undeniable, and this too under the sway of a new monarch, a 
period which had been anxiously looked for as promising to ter- 
minate the miseries of years. If the Papists had risen against 
their oppressors in arms—if they had collected themselves jn 
some corner of the country—if they had garrisoned Ixeter, and 
even drawn succours from Spain, they would have been no more 
liable to historical censure than the Protestants of Rochelle, or 
the Camisards of the Cevennes. The people who rose against 
Charles I. and James II. were not suffering more grievous impo- 
sitions than the Papists suffered now. The infamy of this plot 
arises from the horrible wickedness of the means devised—a 
wickedness so far transcending the ordinary accompaniments of 
rebellion ; from the utter improbability there was that the catas- 
trophe, even if fully achieved, could have gratified the conspirators 
in any point except revenge ; and from the deliberate malice with 
which they pondered for eighteen months over a purpose almost 
too atrocious for the first impulse of momentary frenzy. And in 
popular histories and declamations, this peculiar villany is gene- 
rally connected with the essential tenets of Popery, as if no creed 
but this could prompt or promote such a characteristic plot. It 
cannot be denied that religious feelings, if they did not originate 
this treason, at least kept it alive. It was a Popish plot in 
growth, if not in conception. Whatever may have actuated the 
ringleaders, the majority of the little band who subsequently 
joined them, after hesitating, as well they might, at the first pro- 
posals, did, beyond a doubt, suffer themselves to be convineed 
that this outrageous massacre was justifiable on the score of 
religion, and forwarded it with the sole view of advancing, or 
perhaps, to speak more fairly, of protecting, the faith they pro- 
fessed. Yet it should be remembered that the number of such 
persons was exceedingly small; that they had been selected 
singly by the leaders, with the greatest care, as the fittest objects 
of temptation; and that, as they were not consulted till the 


* The prisoners admitted in their confessions, that it was intended to appoint a Lord 
Protector of the realm, though his name was not known. It was probably Northum- 
berland, who was suspected at the time, though the ministers were afraid to say much 
about it, Sir E, Hobart tells Edmondes of this rumour, and connects the French 
ambassador with the business. The manifesto acquitting all foreign powers of any 
share in the guilt, reads very much as if some of them were actually thought guilty; 
but it seems extremely improbable that Henry IV. could have been concerned, though 
he was certainly pointed at. Fulke Greviile in his “ Five Years ” says, the aim of the 
conspirators was “not so much to establish their own religion (for which purpose they 
pretended it), but to establish their own power and pre-eminence, and to raise some 
private families to greatness and dignity.” 
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eleventh hour, they had less time for reflection and dismay. One 
of the twelve, too, a strict Papist, did actually at last prevent the 
conspiracy, under the influence of these feelings; for, that such 
were the motives which prompted ‘Tresham, and not the com- 
yassion either for a Papist or a brother-in-law, is abundantly 
clear. Above all, it must be borne in mind that it is quite certain 
that the Papists, as a body, were entirely ignorant of the design, 
and that it is not proved that any priest of that Church gave it 
his countenance or approval ’. 

These plots gave King James but an ill promise of peace on 
his newly gained throne. They formed, however, the last of that 
remarkable series of designs which had been projected against 
him, and he rested undisturbed, at all events by similar attacks, 
for the remaining twenty years of his reign. It was at this 
period, when the troubles connected with his accession had been 
quieted, and those arising from his continental alliances had not 
commenced, that those strange passages occurred at his court, 
which have formed the staple of the Secret Histories, and stamped 
their character on the times. The king had always been sur- 
rounded by a number of persons, not exclusively, though mainly 
Scotchmen, to whom he was attached either by gratitude or 
caprice ; but some years elapsed before he selected any especial 
favourite, or permitted any monopoly of the royal grace. Lin- 
gard, however, is in error in tracing this change to the death of 
Cecil, for Carr was in favour in 1610, and was created Viscount 
Rochester in 1611, whereas Salisbury did not die till the following 
year, and had not long previously experienced any disfavour. If 
a man fills the post of prime favourite without being generally 
hated while living, or generally abused when dead, he is entitled 
to some credit, and such was the case with Somerset. He was 
hota man of talent or of principle, of sagacity or of caution ; 
but either by his manners or disposition, or by both, he certainly 
made himself somewhat popular while in power, and earned a 
good word in disgrace, and after death®. Weldon allows him 


Bishop Goodman confirms Dr. Lingard’s view of the conduct of the Romish 
clergy. He says, “It hath since appeared that divers priests, in their letters to Rome, 
did much complain that they found the Catholics very desperate, and that they could 
not persuade them toany obedience, but did much fear they intended mischief.” But 
the bishop’s statements must be received throughout with the same caution as those of a 
Romish writer, 

* The reader will find considerable variation in the general colouring given to this 
story. The Secret Histories generaily represent Overbury in a favourable light in order 
to make the case blacker. This line is taken by Greville and by Weldon; and the 
Aulicus Coquinarie admits that Weldon’s statements on this point are tolerably 
accurate, Wilson’s attachment to Essex made him speak very strongly, and as Hume 
here rests on his sole authority he has taken his tone. Goodman seems disinclined to 
‘ay much about the matter. Lingard takes an exactly opposite view of the case, 
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considerable praise, and Bishop Goodman speaks of him with 
marked respect. There can be no doubt though, that in many 
of these panegyries the chief object is to contrast him invidiously 
with Buckingham. It is hardly safe to take a man’s character 
from his own lips, but there is a curious letter of Somerset's to 
Northampton in the Egerton Papers, in which the favourite 
appeals, as to a well-known fact, to his “ carefulness to preserve 
the nobility here, rather than invade the right of any,” and avers 
himself to be the courtier ‘*whose hands never took bribe.” 
These claims tally precisely with the acknowledgments of Wel. 
don, and they point exactly to such a disposition as would haye 
secured him a good name at the least expense. We do not find 
it satisfactorily shown at what particular period Somerset was 
introduced to the friend whose name and fate were afterwards so 
notorious *. It must, however, have been soon after his own appear. 
ance at courts for in September, 1611, he was in disgrace for a 
supposed offence offered to the queen, which she never forgot. 
Thomas Overbury was a gentleman of decent extraction, the 
son of an ancient bencher of the Middle Temple. With the 
approbation, and, it is said, at the instance of the king, he was 
arly attached to the person of the favourite, in the capacity of 
a friend and confidant, to aid him with his experience, and espe- 
cially, in later times, to assist him in that business of state which 
after Cecil’s death was entrusted to is hands. That he dis 
charged this office with considerable ability is allowed on all sides, 
but his temper is represented as violent, and his manners as 
overbearing ; and it is clear from his actions that he was both 
unprincipled and unscrupulous. That he, as well as his master, 
was obnoxious to the queen there can be no doubt, but we see 
no sufficient grounds for asserting that he was disliked by James. 
He filled the invidious post of a favourite’s favourite, with some 
skill and no extraordinary disrepute, for no mention of any dis 
turbance occurs, excepting the pettish displeasure of the queen 
in 1611. The year 1612 ended well for him and his master. 
Cecil was dead; who, if he had done no more, had occasionally 
intercepted the stream of royal favour which was flowing so prv- 


fusely to Carr. Prince Henry was dead also, who was in some 7 


abusing Overbury and exculpating Somerset as far as he can; from no motive, thit 
we can imagine, except his ordinary one of going counter to the received version of 8 
story. 
* Bacon describes Overbury as “known to have great interest and strait friendship 
with my Lord Somerset, both in his meaner fortunes and after.” State Trials, II. 974 
Other statements represent him as introduced to Somerset by James. Mr. Brewer has 
printed (from Birch’s collection) a letter from Overbury to Salisbury, showing that his 
pe ahery was in Sept. 1611, and also one from the queen, in which she styles him thal 
Jellow. 
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degree a rival, though perhaps not an enemy. There does not in 
fact seem to have been any party formed against Carr, as long as 
he held merely the first place in his sovereign’s affections, without 
being prominently set forward as his counsellor. Weldon says, 
that as James was notoriously bent on a favourite, schemes were 
tried by all parties to get the appointment, but that when the 
place was accidentally filled by Carr, they acquiesced in the for- 
tuitous settlement of the question. 

Now, however, during the vacancy of offices which ensued on 
the death of Salisbury, considerable jealousy arose between the 
Howards—Suffolk and Northampton, and the favourite, and in 
this interval of ministerial anarchy, the services of Overbury were 
in great demand. It is needless to recite that at this period 
Carr had conceived a violent passion for the Lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of Suffolk, and wife of the Karl of Mssex. The 
question appears to have been regarded at court simply as one of 
convenience. James, though he had contrived the original match 
between Essex and his lady, was glad to please his favourite, and 
anxious to embrace what he thought so simple a method of re- 
conciling parties. Suffolk and Northampton, the lady’s father 
and uncle, made no objection to the arrangement, and it was 
agreed that the Lady Essex should sue for a divorce from her 
husband, and marry Carr. The only dissentient was Overbury, 
who, though he had been the chief abettor in the previous pas- 
sages between Carr and the lady, was averse to the project of a 
marriage, which he opposed with much violence of temper and 
language, using the remarkable threat, that he both could and 
would throw a fatal obstacle in its way. It is not difficult, of 
course, to discover considerations which might have influenced 
him in this conduct, apart from any of the more respectable 
motives which some writers have given him credit for. No act, 
however, of overt hostility was committed towards him till the 
2Ist of April, when he was suddenly sent to the Tower. The 
reason given for his arrest was his refusal of an embassy which 
the king had just offered him. It happens that we possess a 
remarkable letter of Sir H. Wotton’s, written the day after, in 
which he states that Overbury, only two hours before his com- 
mitment, had told him with his own mouth that he ‘ conceived 
himself never better of his own fortunes and ends,”—a remark 
very characteristic of the man’s presumption. No sooner was 
he imprisoned than the formal suit for a divorce was instituted, 
and the requisite sentence obtained, not without great notoriety 
and scandal. The proceedings lasted nearly six months, and just 
as they terminated Overbury expired in the ‘Tower, on the 15th 
of September, 1618. That his death should at once be attributed 
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to poison was not remarkable, since few deaths of eminent persons 
occur unattended with similar suspicions. On the 26th of 
December following, Carr, created Karl of Somerset for the ocea. 
sion, was married to the divorced countess,—a_ proceeding 
somewhat unreservedly stigmatized even at the time. Such are 
the bare circumstances of the first part of this drama. 

The year 1614, though a stormy period in parliament, was not 
attended with any remarkable events at court, excepting the 
death of Northampton, who expired in July. The marriage of 
Somerset had produced the desired effect in reconciling the court 
factions, and things went on pretty smoothly till the spring of 
the next year 1615. On the 23rd of April, George Villiers was 
sworn in as a gentleman of the privy chamber, which was the 
first step in the rapid rise of the new favourite. This was a 
sufficient indication that the royal favour was at least divided, if 
not transferred. On the Ist of August Somerset was arrested 
in the royal presence at Royston, charged with being concerned 
in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The particulars were soon public. It transpired that. the 
scheme of offering Overbury an ambassadorship, and persuading 
him to refuse it, had been preconcerted, in order to get him into 
the ‘Tower. When he was there, it was contrived to surround 
him with agents in the plot. Wade, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
was removed, and Sir Gervase Elwes appointed in his room. A 
man named Weston had been placed in particular attendance on 
the prisoner, and this man had poisoned him. The poisons were 
furnished to Weston by the countess, who had procured them 
from Franklin, an apothecary, by the assistance of Mrs. Turner, 
a woman of infamous character, who had also been instrumental 
in the scandalous transactions preceding the divorcee. These 
operations had extended over a space of nearly five months, 
during the whole of which time poisons had been periodically 
administered, till at last they took effect. The circumstances of 
the discovery are differently told. By some it is said that the 
apotheeary’s boy, who had been shipped off for safety’s sake to 
Ilanders. had there divulged particulars which Trumbull, our 
ambassador in those parts, thought fit to communicate to secre- 
tary Winwood. Other statements allege, that the secretary, 
happening to meet Sir Gervase Elwes at dinner at Lord Shrews- 
bury’s, learnt from him enough to lead to the whole disclosure’. 


‘ This is the version given by D'’Ewes of the matter, and Bacon said the same at the 
trial. Somerset also, in writing to James after his sentence, describes Elwes as “the 
worst deserver in this business; an unoffended instrument might have prevented all 
after-mischief, who for his own ends suffered it, and by the like arts afterwards 
betrayed it.” Cabala, 222. Weldon and Wilson give the story of the apothecary § 
boy, and they are followed by Hume, 
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Winwood communicated the matter to the king, who sent for 
Coke, to whom he committed the investigation. ‘The result was 
the apprehension of Somerset, as we have stated. Between the 
19th of October and the 9th of December, Weston, Mrs. Turner, 
Sir G. Elwes, and Franklin were all tried and executed. Somerset 
and his countess were detained in prison till the 24th of the next 
May. In the interval the earl and countess were subjected to 
repeated private examinations, Bacon being the chief agent in 
the business. It was clear that the king wished to avoid a trial, 
and to that end Somerset was advised to plead guilty, by a pros- 
ect of pardon, but this he refused to do*. It was also clear, 
however, that he was as much averse to a trial as the king, but 
that he did not choose to humour his majesty on his own terms. 
To gain his end, he solicited an interview, or permission to cor- 
respond privately. When these requests were denied, he em- 
ployed menaces, and threatened to make disclosures if he were 
put on his trial. At last he feigned sickness and madness, but 
all to no purpose. He and his wife were convicted, the latter 
pleading guilty, but both received pardon. 

Such are the ascertainable details of this scandalous story; a 
story which originated and supplied all the libels of the day. 
Vor it is upon this that all the Secret Histories turn, it being con- 
nected in some of them with other crimes equally black, but not 
equally clear, and made to ramify through all the court intrigues 
of this portion of the reign. And it cannot be denied that many 
mysterious circumstances of the transaction remain unexplained, 
which perplex the best judgments of modern historians. These 
relate to certain secrets of which both Overbury and Somerset 
declared themselves the possessors, and with the disclosure of 
which Overbury first threatened Somerset, and Somerset after- 
wards threatened the king. It has been inferred, from these 
circumstances, that all three parties were conscious of some 
criminal deed, either perpetrated or planned, which would not 
bear the light ; that Overbury was first put out of the way, with 
the king’s sanction, to prevent his telling tales; and that the 
publication of these matters was what the earl threatened, and 
ig feared, on his trial. Such is the opinion formed by Mr. 

auam, 

Unfortunately the histories which should help to enlighten us 
on these points are of little service, being mainly taken up with 


> James was very cautious and niggardly in his promises to Somerset. He seems 
to have been afraid of public opinion if he showed him too much lenity. Bacon, that 
the king’s word might not be compromised, suggested that these promises should be 
added “by the messenger, as from himself; so that they might afterwards be 
repudiated. See his letter to Buckingham of May 5, Works, LY. 624, Ed. 1740, 
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gossip and anecdote, to the exclusion of such facts and dates as 
we might base our judgment on. Our chief materials are the 
details to be gathered from Bacon’s letters, and the State Trials, 
The insufficiency, at first sight, of the motives generally 
alleged for the imprisonment and murder of Overbury, par- 
ticularly as they regard Somerset himself, may certainly lead to a 
suspicion that there were others working more secretly. As far 
as the Countess is concerned, there is nothing extravagant in 
supposing that a woman of strong passion and violent temper 
should be ready to resort to any extremities against a man who 
had threatened to defeat her favourite schemes, and who had 
spoken of her in terms of unmeasured insult and abuse. And it 
may perhaps be thought that the part taken by the earl in the 
business is no more than may be explained by the well-known 
fact, that her influence over him was unbounded, and more than 
sufficient to secure such co-operation. ‘That a woman should be 
abetted by her paramour in an act of sanguinary revenge against 
a man who had offended them both, is not very strange. Still 
the question will recur, Why were such extraordinary means 
employed? Surely, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
a nobleman could get rid of a troublesome confidant, or a 
fractious counsellor, without having recourse to such a complica 
tion of intrigues. And even if nothing short of his death would 
expiate his offences, it could hardly have been necessary to bring 
this about in the ‘Tower, and by means of the king’s heutenant; 
a circumstance which was actually pressed on the trial as a 
great aggravation of the murder, If Overbury did really threaten 
to stop the marriage, it may be said that he must have had 
possession of some secret to reveal which would have been 
Somerset's ruin; for the supposition of Dr. Lingard, that this 
referred merely to his power of exposing the previous criminality 
of the parties, is quite improbable. There can be no doubt but 
that the lady’s friends, and the king, and all in fact who were 
interested in the matter, were already pretty well aware of the 
antecedent circumstances, which were not likely to be scrutinized 
with any rigid severity. Nor was it probable that Overbury’s 
single testimony to this effect, when opposed by all the weight of 
the other side, would have been allowed such consideration as to 
impede the marriage. Still we may conceive, without much 
difficulty, that an overbearing favourite, who presumed that all 
his master’s past successes and future hopes were alike attr 
butable to his counsels, might, in a fit of exasperation, use big 
words and threatening language, without any such definite meat- 
ing as in this ease has been inferred. For it is impossible to 
doubt that in the state affairs which Somerset and Overbury 
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transacted together for the twelve months previous, many con- 
fidential communications must have taken slew nor is it un- 
likely, considering the times and the reign, that some of these 
involved subjects never intended to be made public. Bacon, in 
his speech for the prosecution, pressed this point strongly, but 
that was merely to prove malice in Somerset. And if his 
instructions were to mislead the court (as Mr. Hallam supposes), 
this would go to show the contrary. Yet, on the whole, we think 
that the first of the four conclusions which Mr. Hallam lays 
down as established, viz. that Overbury’s death was occasioned 
not merely by Lady Somerset’s revenge, but by his possession of 
important secrets, which he had threatened to divulge—remains 
still uncertain. 

Even less are we inclined to conclude that James was a con- 
senting party to this murder. The Secret Histories give us very 
little insight into the real state of things at Court, and we have 
few means of learning how Overbury was regarded by James, and 
whether the king’s feelings towards him underwent any change, 
and if so, at what period. ‘That Overbury was obnoxious to the 
queen and prince Henry, as Bacon averred in his speech, is pro- 
bable enough, but we have found no good authority for Dr. Lin- 
gard’s statement, that he could never obtain the favour of the 
king. Sir Henry Wotton’s letter, before quoted, observes that 
James had a good while been disgusted with the said gentleman, 
but this is mere gossip, told without much information, as the 
rest of the letter shows. That James proposed to send him on 
an embassy, with a full knowledge that Somerset wished to be rid 
of him, is no doubt true, and perhaps he not unreluctantly 
punished his refusal by sending him to the Tower ; but it is easy 
to see that Somerset could have procured the king’s co-operation 
thus far upon very ordinary pretences. Our best evidence is to be 
drawn from the conduct of James at the disclosures. The first 
hint, of the murder, and the first clue to the conviction of the 
parties concerned, was given privately to the king by Winwood, 
and it was then clearly in his power to have stifled the inquiry. 
Instead of doing so, he at once put himself in communication 
with the original informant, then committed the investigation of 
the business to Coke, the most intractable as well as the keenest 
of his judges, and afterwards took extraordinary pains in charg- 
ing them all to omit no point whatever in the thorough sifting of 
the business. These cireumstances we think irreconcilable with 
the Supposition that the king himself was a party to the murder. 

lhe question of Somerset’s hold upon the king is a more intri- 
cate one, and its decision may in some degree affect that above 
discussed, since if there were any momentous secret between the 
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earl and James, it is highly probable that Overbury also shared 
it. Of the transactions concerning Somerset’s trial, which gave 
rise to these suspicions, we collect a most curious record from the 
State Trials, and from Bacon’s letters. The minor criminals were 
no sooner despatched, than the case of Somerset and _ his lady 
was taken into consideration. ‘our months were spent in private 
examinations and in negotiations, the management of which was 
The first of his letters—some of which are 
and some to Buckingham—is dated Jan, 
22, a conversation just had with his Majesty 
on the matter. They are continued down to the trial in May. 
Irom these documents it may be inferred, first, that James 
Was anxious to procure a conviction, and somewhat doubtful of 
such an issue. For, however little question may now be made 
about the guilty consent (to say the least) of Somerset, yet such 
was not the universal opinion then, nor afterwards. [ven 
Weldon gives as his own belief, and that of most others, that the 
earl’s part in the deed went no further than the imprisonment. 
Nor do we think it certain that the evidence on which he was 
found guilty would procure his conviction in a court of justice at 
the present day. Bacon telis the king that this evidence, though 
of a * good strong thread,” needs to be well woven and spun to- 
wether. He proposed also that the Countess should be tried last, 
lest she should say any thing towards clearing her husband, and 
that any digression of hers to this effect should be silenced. 
And in a very remarkable letter of April 28th, he discusses what 
plans would be best in the various events of the trial. To this 
are affixed the king’s marginal notes, or apostilles. If Somerset 
should make a clean conscience and confess beforehand, James 
still wishes that the public trial should be gone through. Vf the lady 
confesses, and the earl pleads not guilty, and is found guilty, (as 
Bacon “thinks likeliest,” and as really happened,) James wishes 
for stay of judgment. IH he refuses to plead at all, time is to be 
viven him to change his mind; and if he be acquitted (which 
Bacon * should be very sorry it should happen”) the lord steward 
is to remand him to the ‘Tower, to be questioned further in the 
Star-chamber, ou other high and heinous offenees, though not 
cupital, Now from all this it may be inferred, secondly, that 
James had no wish to stop a public trial, nor any desire to re- 
move or silence Somerset by death ; though he wished him to owe 
his safety not to a public acquittal, but to such an exercise of the 
royal merey as would secure his future dependence and respect. 

It becomes then a question for decision, whether all this post- 
ponement of the trial and packing of the evidence, and previous 
uegouauions with the prisoner, does not evince a consciousness 


entrusted to Bacon. 
addressed to the king, 
22, 1616, and refers to 
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that the earl could, if he so pleased, have made disclosures preju- 
dicial to the king’s credit; or whether such passages may not be 
explained by the customs of the times in such matters, by the 
peculiar fondness of James for searching out causes and trying 
conclusions, and by his anxiety to show that his justice could 
reach the highest head in the land, coupled with his reluctance to 
proceed rigorously against an old favourite, with whom he was 
perhaps not very grievously, and certainly not implacably, 
offended. That he did entertain serious apprehensions of what 
Somerset might say is beyond a doubt. Independently of the 
testimony of Weldon—now confirmed—as to his restlessness 
pending the trial, we collect that the instructions given privately 
to Bacon by the king were, to prevent him from becoming 
desperate, and to persuade him that his fair treatment in the 
Tower, and the lenient handling of his case before the peers, 
were the result of his Majesty’s intercession; while Bacon sug- 
gests that when he is actually on his trial, he should be reminded 
that any attempt to ¢axv the king would be followed by his being 
immediately removed from the bar, and deprived of his chance of 
pardon *. The question is, not whether James was alarmed at 
Somerset’s menaces—for that is clear enough—but whether what 
he feared was the publication of some great and horrible state- 
secret, or merely such a general exposure as six years’ unreserved 
intimacy would enable any favourite to make, and James, least of 
all monarchs, was of a character to sustain. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think the latter supposition the less improbable. 
The opinions of contemporaries, and of older writers, especi- 
ally of the Seeret Histories, were certainly the other way. But 
their suspicions pointed in a direction which we know to be false. 
It was then rumoured that prince Henry was carried off by poi- 
son, administered by Somerset, with the connivance of James. We 


° It is clear that Somerset did at last go to trial without giving any promise whatever 
of good behaviour, and that the king and his advisers were still in suspense as to his 
course. So that it might be inferred that James’s dread of what Somerset could disclose, 
was less than his dread of what the public would say if he were not tried at all. Our 
readers are probably aware that the supposed secret has been alluded to by Bacon in an 
€xpostulatory letter which he wrote to Coke when the latter was in disgrace after the trial. 
Here follow the mysterious words: ‘ This crime was second to none but the powder- 
plot. That would have blown up all at one blow, a merciful cruelty : this would have 
done the same by degrees, a lingering but sure way: one by one might be called out 
tll all opposers had been removed. Besides, that other plot was scandalous to Rome, 
making popery odious in the sight of the whole world; this had been scandalous to the 
truth of the whole Gospel; and since the first nullity to this instant, when justice hath 
her hands bound, the Devil could not have invented a more mischievous practice to our 
State and Church than this hath been, and is like to be. God avert the evil!’? These 
Words to us are quite hieroglyphics. The letter too implies that Coke knew what the 
crime was, and had erred in alluding to it. But Coke’s allusion is known to have 
been to the murder of Prince Henry ; which is also known to be a groundless story. 
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148 Court and Times of King James the First. 
happen to have the best evidence possible in such a case that he 
died of a malignant fever, but it 1s not very consolatory to the 
student of history to observe that if we had not, fortunately, got 
this conclusive authority, we should have been inevitably led to 
an opposite determination, by an accumulation of testimony on 
the other side. So strange is the concurrence of evidence, both 
direct and indirect, to this point, and so conveniently would the 
hypothesis explain much of what we have now been so unsatisfac- 
torily discussing, that we have at times been tempted to suppose 
that Somerset and his miserable quacksalvers, who were clearly 
quite ignorant of the power of poisons, had perhaps been tam- 
pering, though ineifectually, with the prince’s life; that the will 
was theirs, though the deed was not ; and that they at last attri- 
buted to their spells and powders a death which came by the visi- 
tation of God, But we cannot discover any considerations to 
explain such an atrocious attempt. Though no congeniality of 
temper or habit made the young prince a companion for his 
father, yet no scrious quarrel between them is related, and it is 
hardly credible that we should be without record of any such dif- 
ferences as would make a proverbially kind-hearted monarch de- 
vise the murder of his eldest son. And if Henry had no high 
place in his father’s every-day affections, yet this very circum- 
stance would remove the rivalry and disarm the jealousy of the 
favourite. Birch showed great judgment in selecting the bio- 
graphy of this young prince as a subject for his pen, for he was a 
very remarkable person, and perhaps even the death of prince 
Arthur, a century before him, had hardly more effect than his on 
the fortunes of the English people and the English Church. But 
though he showed abundant indications of his spirit, yet there is 
not evidence that he formed any party, or that any party was 
formed against him, or that he raised any enemies of such power 
and malice as to bring about his destruction. 

Some writers, in relating the particulars of this catastrophe, 
without precisely denying the consent of Somerset to the murder, 
have insinuated their belief, that the arrest and prosecution of the 
Marl were owing mainly to court factions and intrigues ; that he 
had disgusted, by the haughtiness of his demeanour, a powerful 
party, who eagerly seized this opportunity of effecting his ruin; 
and that the king was no ways unwilling to be rid of an old 
favourite, and make room for a new one. Dr. Lingard evidently 
iuchines to such an opinion, and Bishop Goodman expresses It 
Without hesitation. It is evident, too, that some such conclusion 
Was commonly accepted at the time. When the first eriminal 
suffered, who was Weston, five gentlemen rode up to the gallows, 
and endeavoured to draw from him, in his last moments, al 
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avowal of the truth or falschood of the charge; a proceeding 
which was afterwards punished as an “attempt to slander the 
king’s justice.” It may be noticed too, that ail accounts of the 
discovery of the murder concur in giving the chief credit of it to 
Winwood, a bitter enemy of Somerset’s. And it is clear, from 
Bacon’s Correspondence, that Buckingham was actively interfer- 
ing in the matter, either by conveying the king’s wishes, or sug- 
gesting his own; an influence which Somersct himself alludes to 
with obvious apprehension, in the least obscure part of his famous 
letter to the king. It would be absurd to deny that much of 
the zeal displayed in these transactions, arose from other motives 
than a love of justice, but we hardly think that any desire to be 
rid of a discarded favourite, can be shown to have had much 
influence upon James. The Secret Histories, with all their 
scandal, do not tell us precisely when the king first saw Buck- 
ingham, or when Somerset’s splendour was first observed to wane. 
But it is clear, that even after Buckingham’s establishment. in 
the royal favour, Somerset had still considerable power and place, 
nor do we think it unlikely that James would willingly have kept 
them both about him. It is even alleged, though on no good 
authority, that he did desire his favourites to be good friends to 
each other, but that Somerset repelled the advances which 
Villiers made’. ‘There is, however, quite enough in the king’s 
conduct at the trial, to show that Somerset had not lost favour as 
well as credit. Though James perhaps was less scrupulous on 
these points than Henry the Eighth, and might not have thought 
it the necessary duty of a Christian man to kill one favourite 
before he took another; yet if his friendship had been altogether 
gone, there would have been no reason why he should step out of 
his path to save him from a just death, or restore him his forfeit 
inheritance. It is now well known too, that at a later period of 
his life, he made overtures towards reinstating him completely at 
court, and superseding Buckingham in his favour. 

The reader has probably, by this time, looked Jong enough at 
this atrocious crime, and he will readily conecive what a bound- 
less source of libel and scandal it afterwards proved. The pro- 
ceedings of the divorce, the complication of the plot, the details 
of the crime, the accident of the discovery, all combined to make 
it one of the most popular illustrations of God’s revenge against 
M urther ; while the mystery hanging over it, and implicating the 
king’s own person, supplied the Puritans and Republicans with 
4 never-failing topic against courts and sovereigns. Never was a 


7 Such is Weldon’s statement, but it is clear from his narrative of this catastrophe 
that he knew little about the particulars. 
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murder attended with circumstances so extraordinary, or so 
marvellously attractive to the vulgar. l*or five months, seven 
persons were incessantly epgaged in poisoning one man. They 
were not adepts in toxicology it 1s clear, yet their efforts were 
reasonably vigorous. ‘They gave him big spiders, cantharides, 
white arsenic, mercury sublimate, and rosalgar. These they 
administered uninterruptedly— Weston in his daily food, the 
Countess in tarts and jellies, which she sent from her own house, 
One day a servant was entrusted with a great pie to take down 
to the Tower. With the irrepressible instinct of his class, the 
wretch stuck his thumb through the crust, and sucked it. The 
treat cost him his nails, but saved him his life. At the exami- 
nations, Coke, who was bullying every body, came in turn to him; 
“And you too had a hand in this poisoning business,” said he; 
“iT please you, my Lord,” replied the fellow, “I only had a 
finger, and for that I lost my nails and my hair!” The answer was 
so decisive that he was no more troubled. The extraordinary 
aspect of the facts alleged for the prosecution, that a man should 
be gorged with venom for twenty weeks, and live, did not escape 
the searching eye of Bacon in conducting the case. He thought 
it necessary to offer some explanation. He said that the first 
poisons being ineffectual, became antidotes; that as they did not 
kill, they saved; and rendered the body, like that of Mithridates, 
impervious to all that were subsequently administered ; an argu- 
ment which, perhaps, in the days of homeeopathy, will not be con- 
sidered altogether vain. After all, Franklin declared on his 
trial, that they cou/? not poison Overbury, and that he was 
smothered. 

King James's contemporaries might have engaged themselves 
in chronicling more important matters than such tales as these. 
One of the earliest of the Seeret Histories, that bearing the name 
of FKulke Greville. does purport to be a memorial of the Condi 
tion of the State of England, and the Relation it had to other 
Provinees, but its contents display not the slightest. warrant for 
this promising title. There was impending at this period a great 
change in the relations of the states of Europe to each other. 
A eentury had elapsed since Ferdinand the Catholic, profiting by 
the lessons of his crafty father, John of Aragon, had substituted 
aceredited and formal representatives at foreign courts, for the 
secret agents employed by Louis XI., and had thus laid the 
foundation of that regular diplomatic intercourse between states, 
which becomes a distinguishing feature in history, immediately 
alter the middle Ages. But though embassies abounded in the 
sixteenth century, yet international polities did not at once make 
any great advance. States had not yet fully learnt to act in 
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eoneert. And it may, we think, be doubted, whether the oppo- 
nents of the Austro-Spanish, and Spanish monarchies, under 
Charles V. and Philip II., possessed clear ideas concerning a 
balance of power, or whether they were actuated by the same 
motives which guided the adversaries of the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. Still less do we think it can be shown that the supremacy of 
Spain was wrested from her, like that of Austria and France 
subsequently, by any external powers combined for that purpose. 
Philip was not arrested, like Ferdinand or Louis XIV., in a 
victorious career. Spain had already, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, put the coping-stone to the huge fabric of her 
empire, and it soon began to crumble of itself. A handful of her 
subjects revolted against her oppressive rule, and revolted suc- 
cessfully, owing to the aid which the provoked and angry powers 
of Mngland and France were ready to bestow, though they could 
attempt nothing of themselves. The vain efforts of Spain against 
these intrepid rebels exposed her weakness, but can hardly be 
said to have caused it. It could not have checked the growth of 
her power, for it had already finished growing. [Her rapid decline 
has always been considered an historical problem, though one 
which, we think, it would not be very difficult to solve. But the 
causes were Internal. The mischief was visible even under 
Philip I1.*, and at the accession of Philip IV., forty years before 
the peace of the Pyrenees, had already been done. And so com- 
pletely was this fact recognized, that one of the first aets of 
Olivarez, was to collect from the magistracy of cach district of 
the country, a report of affairs in their particular locality, accom- 
panied by such explanations of the general decline, and such 
suggestions for future improvement, as they might feel able to 
offer. 

The change that was now impending was brought about by the 
famous Thirty Years’ War, of which James saw the commence- 
ment, and might perhaps have aecelerated the issue. In this 
desperate struggle the states of urope learnt first the advantage 
of acting in concert, a lesson which became the more important, 
as the great game of war was played with more pieces than before, 
urope was no longer represented by “ the two crowns.” Hol- 
land had gained, Portugal regained, an independent existence, 
and the powers of the North were now first brought into action. 


* A remarkable address from Cortes to Philip in 1594, after lamenting the decay of 
trade and manufactures, says, “Lo cual hace que no haya ciudad de las principales 
destos réinos ni lugar ninguno de donde no falte notable vecindad, como se echa bien 
de ver en la muchedumbre de casas que estan cerradas y despobladas, y en la baja 
que han dado los arrendamientos de las pocas que se arrendanan y habitan,”’ Memoirs 
of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, vi. 304. 
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The point about which these new allies were rallied, was at first 
nominally that of religion, and we think, with more sincerity on 
the Papist than on the Protestant side, but the contest quickly 
assumed its aspect of a struggle strictly for the balance of power, 
and religious wars were never seen again in Europe. At the 
end of the century Louis XIV. attempted to disperse the allies, 
and advance his own interests, by making it a war of religion, but 
in vain’. 

Now let us see if we can briefly supply what King James's 
scandal-monger has omitted, and show something of the state of 
England, and the relation it had to other provinces in these 
times. Holland was the spot to which all eyes were turned. 
The struggle there was rapidly approaching a termination, and it 
was clear that the result would leave a new state, capable here- 
after of being an unpleasant enemy, or a serviceable ally. Their 
successful stand had been owing to England and France, the first 
of which sympathized with them as Protestants, the last as rebels, 
But from the beginning the co-operation of France had been 
more cordial and more generous, and excited warmer feelings of 
gratitude amongst the people. The demeanour of Elizabeth had 
been both uncertain and ungracious, and James, with a sad lack 
of king-craft, made matters worse than they were before. In 
his heart he thought the cause of the Dutch a bad one, and that 
they were unjustifiably resisting their rightful sovereign. And 
this he disclosed so clearly that it was never forgotten. The 
disposition of the English people generally towards the Dutch 
appears to have been good, though arising more perhaps from 
religious sympathies, than those political considerations which 
should have been obvious to both states. It was not very per- 
manently affected even by the atrocious massacre of Amboyna. 
The Dutch, however, did not return the friendship. In their 
eyes France had been their truest friend. This power they had 
not yet learnt to fear, while they regarded us with a dislike and 
suspicion, which the natural rivalship of commerce continually 
exasperated. In 1668, only four years before Louis marched his 
army to the gates of Amsterdam, De Witt told Temple that he 
could not help hesitating at the idea that Holland should forsake 
France, her ancient and faithful ally, and league with England, 
her inveterate foe. It was not till after the peace of Nimeguen, 
and the accession of William, that the Dutch and English under- 
stood their real interests, and contracted that alliance which 
remained for near a century unbroken. 

If there was any person in these times who regarded the inter- 


® Seea letter of Shrewsbury to Portland, Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 160; and 
another of A, Stanhope’s in Lord Mahon’s Spain under Charles II., p. 159. 
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national relations of Europe with any thing like the judgment of 
after generations, it may be said to have been Henry the Fourth. 
Yet he seems to have confined his view chiefly to France and 
Spain, and to have considered other kingdoms merely as affecting 
the preponderance of one or other of the two crowns. These he 
thought were the two scales. If one went down, the other must 
necessarily go up; and therefore he aimed at the aggrandizement 
of his own country through the depression of the house of Austria. 
But nothing can be more certain than that, at the period of his 
mighty preparations for this purpose, Europe was menaced with 
no danger whatever from this quarter. Austria and Spain were 
equally feeble : their united powers were hardly sufficient to rule 
the dependencies of either. Henry, however, did pretend to fear 
the overgrowth of Spain; and he directed Sully to frighten James 
with the prospect of a universal monarchy to be centred in that 
sinking house. And either he or his minister anticipated the 
idea of effectually combining one half of Europe in the cause of 
Protestantism, and of enlisting in the fight the hitherto secluded 
powers of Old Scandinavia. The republics of Switzerland and 
Holland; that of Venice, which at this period was on the very 
point of openly embracing the reformed faith ; the Protestant 
princes of the empire; and the kingdom of Great Britain ;— 
these were the allies which Henry IV. purposed to join to the 
whole strength of France, for the execution of his projects. 
What these projects were, or in what they would have resulted, 
it may be difficult to say. The king probably looked at nothing 
but the debasement of the Austrian house. He is reported to 
have been quite ignorant himself of the geography, history, and 
constitutions of other countries, and, therefore, unlikely to have 
devised any such scheme as that famous plan of dividing all 
Europe anew into fifteen states’. It signifies little who was the 
author of this extraordinary conception ; but it is remarkable, as 
showing how comprehensively politics must have been viewed 
hefore any such idea could have been arrived at, as the reorgan- 
zation of the continent, and also as indicating what centres of 
union were thought fittest for the new kingdoms. Towards 
England, the feeling of France was tolerably friendly, and it was 
reciprocated. The English people respected Henry as the cham- 
pion of the reformed faith; a title which he affected long after 


' See it in Sully, GEcon. Roy. c. xix. and xx. There were to be five hereditary 
monarchies; France, Spain, Great Britain, Sweden, and Lombardy: six elective 
monarchies, the Papacy, the Empire, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Denmark, and 
four republics, Holland, Switzerland, Venice, and the Italian states. The deputies of 
these fifteen states were to form a general council for Europe. Savoy, as a matter of 
course, had got a kingdom in the scramble, and was to rule over Lombardy. Austria, 

ussia, and Prussia are nowhere, 
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The point about which these new allies were rallied, was at first 
nominally that of religion, and we think, with more sincerity on 
the Papist than on the Protestant side, but the contest quickly 
assumed its aspect of a struggle strictly for the balance of power, 
and religious wars were never seen again in Europe. At the 
end of the century Louis XIV. attempted to disperse the allies, 
and advance his own interests, by making it a war of religion, but 
in vain’, 

Now let us see if we can briefly supply what King James's 
scandal-monger has omitted, and show something of the state of 
England, and the relation it had to other provinces in these 
times. Holland was the spot to which all eyes were turned, 
The struggle there was rapidly approaching a termination, and it 
was clear that the result would leave a new state, capable here- 
after of being an unpleasant enemy, or a serviceable ally. Their 
successful stand had been owing to England and France, the first 
of which sympathized with them as Protestants, the last as rebels, 
But from the beginning the co-operation of France had been 
more cordial and more generous, and excited warmer feelings of 
gratitude amongst the people. The demeanour of Elizabeth had 
been both uncertain and ungracious, and James, with a sad lack 
of king-craft, made matters worse than they were before. In 
his heart he thought the cause of the Dutch a bad one, and that 
they were unjustifiably resisting their rightful sovereign. And 
this he disclosed so clearly that it was never forgotten. The 
disposition of the English people generally towards the Dutch 
appears to have been good, though arising more perhaps from 
religious sympathies, than those political considerations which 
should have been obvious to both states. It was not very per- 
manently affected even by the atrocious massacre of Amboyna. 
The Dutch, however, did not return the friendship. In their 
eyes France had been their truest friend. This power they had 
not yet learnt to fear, while they regarded us with a dislike and 
suspicion, which the natural rivalship of commerce continually 
exasperated. In 1668, only four years before Louis marched his 
army to the gates of Amsterdam, De Witt told Temple that he 
could not help hesitating at the idea that Holland should forsake 
France, her ancient and faithful ally, and league with England, 
her inveterate foe. It was not till after the peace of Nimeguen, 
and the accession of William, that the Dutch and English under- 
stood their real interests, and contracted that alliance which 
remained for near a century unbroken. 

If there was any person in these times who regarded the inter- 


® See a letter of Shrewsbury to Portland, Shrewsbury Correspondence, p. 160; and 
another of A, Stanhope’s in Lord Mahon’s Spain under Charles II, p. 159. 
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national relations of Europe with any thing like the judgment of 
after generations, it may be said to have been Henry the Fourth. 
Yet he seems to have confined his view chiefly to France and 
Spain, and to have considered other kingdoms merely as affecting 
the preponderance of one or other of the two crowns. These he 
thought were the two scales. If one went down, the other must 
necessarily go up; and therefore he aimed at the aggrandizement 
of his own country through the depression of the house of Austria. 
But nothing can be more certain than that, at the period of his 
mighty preparations for this purpose, Europe was menaced with 
no danger whatever from this quarter. Austria and Spain were 
equally feeble : their united powers were hardly sufficient to rule 
the dependencies of either. Henry, however, did pretend to fear 
the overgrowth of Spain; and he directed Sully to frighten James 
with the prospect of a universal monarchy to be centred in that 
sinking house. And either he or his minister anticipated the 
idea of effectually combining one half of Europe in the cause of 
Protestantism, and of enlisting in the fight the hitherto secluded 
powers of Old Scandinavia. The republics of Switzerland and 
Holland; that of Venice, which at this period was on the very 
pot of openly embracing the reformed faith ; the Protestant 
princes of the empire; and the kingdom of Great Britain ;— 
these were the allies which Henry IV. purposed to join to the 
whole strength of France, for the execution of his projects. 
What these projects were, or in what they would have resulted, 
it may be difficult to say. The king probably looked at nothing 
but the debasement of the Austrian house. He is reported to 
have been quite ignorant himself of the geography, history, and 
constitutions of other countries, and, therefore, unlikely to have 
devised any such scheme as that famous plan of dividing all 
Europe anew into fifteen states’. It signifies little who was the 
author of this extraordinary conception ; but it is remarkable, as 
showing how comprehensively politics must have been viewed 
before any such idea could have been arrived at, as the reorgan- 
ization of the continent, and also as indicating what centres of 
union were thought fittest for the new kingdoms. Towards 
England, the feeling of France was tolerably friendly, and it was 
reciprocated. The English people respected Henry as the cham- 
pion of the reformed faith; a title which he affected long after 


' See it in Sully, GEcon. Roy. c. xix. and xx. There were to be five hereditary 
monarchies; France, Spain, Great Britain, Sweden, and Lombardy: six elective 
monarchies, the Papacy, the Empire, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Denmark, and 
four republics, Holland, Switzerland, Venice, and the Italian states. The deputies of 
these fifteen states were to form a general council for Europe. Savoy, as a matter of 
course, had got a kingdom in the scramble, and was to rule over Lombardy. Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia are nowhere. 
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joining the opposite communion. They yas prowess with him as 
the enemy of Spain, the ally of Holland, and the friend of theip 
late queen. Nor do we doubt but they would willingly haye 
fought under his banner, if James had been willing, and if a relj. 
gious aspect had been given to the war. In fact, France at; this 
time stood well in the eyes of Europe, and was generally cop. 
sidered as the protector of the oppressed, or, in other words, of 
the Protestants,—a character which, notwithstanding her perse. 
cutions at home, she contrived to assume in the Thirty Yeary 
War, and to sustain at the peace of Westphalia. Louis XIV, 
when he commenced his subsequent designs against Germany 
and Holland,—designs more formidable than any entertained by 
Spain,—found no little advantage in this character. It disarmed 
the suspicion of the Dutch, and gave him a party in the very 
heart of the Empire. 

Spain, though, as we have before observed, it had ceased to he 
an object of serious dread to the people, was still regarded with 
undiminished hate. The failure of the Spanish expeditions 
against this country, and the effectual resistance of the Duteh, 
revealed the weakness of Philip’s monarchy ; while the successful 
reprisals of Klizabeth had taught the English to look on a Span- 
ish war as a source of boundless profit. It was therefore against 
the will of many that the treaty with Philip was concluded at the 
commencement of this reign. But to Spain it was absolutely 
necessary. ‘I'his power, still nominally possessing the supre 
of Isurope, was compelled to purchase peace from a state so m 
below it in resources and extent. ‘One Spaniard told us,” says 
Bishop Goodman, ‘that he himself had paid three thousand 
pounds to one man for furthering the peace.” The chief ground 
of the national aversion to Spain was no doubt its identification 
with the cause of the Papists. In the late reign, the Roman 
Catholic party and the Spanish party were one and the same 
thing. ‘The armada was believed by the vulgar to have been 
fitted out at least as much for the conversion as the conquest of 


the island; and the unsightly instruments of torture found om | 


board were exhibited as engines to be employed for the same 
purpose as the fires of Queen Mary. Such conclusions as thes 
directed full against Spain the machine by which popular feeli 
were then mainly moved. France was not ~sonie liable to ti 
attack: for though Henry called himself a Papist, he was still in 
league with all the Protestant powers; and a large portion of his 
subjects were open and courageous professors of the ref 
faith. Yet it is certain, for all this, that throughout these times 
a greater influence was exerted on the mind of the English nation 
by Spain than by France. It was the Spanish literature, 
its affectation, its conceits, and its obscurity, which gave the tone 
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to ours; a result perhaps partly owing to the fortunate enter- 
rises of our mariners, and partly to the prepossessions of James 
and the connexions of the court. 

The conduct and temper of James the First materially affected 
the position of England amongst the other powers of Europe. 
At the opening of that new intercourse between states, which 
followed upon their general consolidation after the middle apes, 
the pride of Henry VIII., and the ambition of Wolsey, had 
given considerable prominence to this island. ‘There was no 
treaty,” says Herbert, ‘‘and almost conventicle in Christendom, 
in which Henry had not his particular interest.” He retired, 
however, about the middle of his reign, a scena in secreta; to 
enjoy that contemplative tranquillity prescribed by ancient. philo- 
sophy for the close of a public life; to guard more parentally and 
apply more judiciously the resources of his people ; and to relieve 
the pomp of royal duties by the calm quietude of domestic 
harmony. ‘The brief and troubled reign of his feeble successors 
left them but little influence on continental politics, and the loss 
of Calais seemed to mark the determination of England’s foreign 
power. The vigorous mind and sagacious ministry of Elizabeth 
again raised her country in the scale of nations, and both 
England and Holland soon gained that respect which is always 
commanded by successful resistance to superior strength. The 
queen’s intervention was sought and obtained by the most 
powerful belligerents, and though her aid was scantily measured 
and ungraciously bestowed, yet its effect was decisive, and her 
position was little less commanding than that of her father. All 
this James lost. With opportunities far greater than that of his 
predecessor, he did not even retain the ground she had won, 
either with his allies or with his subjects. Unfortunately his 
predilections ran exactly counter to those of his people, and this 
was an age when the predilection of a sovereign had some weight 
in his council. He regarded the Dutch with an aversion which 
seems to have become hereditary in his family, and he looked up 
to Spain with the most profound respect. In James’s eye the 
greatest of beings was a king, and the greatest of kings was the 
king of Spain. Philip was the incarnation of kingship. ‘The 
speculative absolutism of James turned with veneration to a 
monarch of such vast dominions and such oriental state, whose 
uncontrolled power was not more owing to divine right than to 
the willing loyalty of his devoted subjects. No sooner was he on 
the throne of Britain than he anticipated the requisitions of Spain, 
and disclosed his desire for peace. It is impossible to blame his 
abstract, preference of peace to war, but had he carried himself 
with greater dignity, he might have reigned in peace all his days, 
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and yet retained the respect of France, and commanded the 
titude of Holland. he: 

England thus played no part worth mention in that protracted 
struggle, which changed entirely the relations of European states; 
and the great treaty of Westphalia, the base of the moder 
system of European politics, was settled without her voice, Nop 
did she quickly reappear on the stage in her proper character, 
Incidental me | isolated actions, it is true, showed that the 
national spirit was still the same. At the battle of the Dunes, 
Morgan’s English regiments gave Turenne the victory over Condé, 
and decided the forty years’ quarrel between France and Spain, 
At the battle of Estremos the English troops defeated Don ohn 
of Austria, and secured the house of Braganza on the throne of 
Portugal’. But neither Cromwell nor his legitimate successors 
advanced England to her place. Thirty years later, when the 
designs of Louis XIV. had thrown all Europe into combination, 
it is remarkable how little effect was at first produced by the 
accession of this country to the league. The abdication of James 
and the recognition of William, deprived Louis of the only 
alliance he could possibly hope for, and threw into the scale 
against him the only first-rate power that remained. Men thought 
that the game was up. Bets were laid that William would be in 
Paris before Christmas. Yet the events of the campaigns were 
very little changed. The Buffs beat the French guards, and the 
Royal Irish took Namur, but on the whole the superiority of 
Louis was as decided as before. He never changed his tone or 
his position. He dictated the same terms with the same haugh- 
tiness ; and after seven years’ fighting he hardly lost ground. 
Louis at Ryswic was much the same person as Louis at Nimeguen. 
At each of these treaties he made nearly the same demands, and 
obtained the same concessions, and in the days of his after 
humiliations, he was almost as eager to refer to one as to the 
other for the preliminaries of a new arrangement. It was Marl 
borough that did all for us. The twenty years between 1690 
and 1710, effected almost as great a change in our position asa 
similar interval has ever done for Spain. 

To say that James was lightly esteemed by contemporary 
sovereigns is probably correct. Yet such statement does not 
necessarily imply any great censure. He might be as much 
above as below them. Henry IV. had formed his estimate of 
J ames’s character before he succeeded to the British throne, and 
it seems from Sully’s Memoirs that he expected to have little 


? “ La victoria se debio,” says a Spanish historian, “ é la infanteria Inglesa.” Is 
such a sentence as this to be found in Toreno ? 
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difficulty in bending him to his purposes. In this, at all events, 
he was disappointed. And we think that the conduct of James 
in his negotiations with Henry is not altogether to be blamed. 
At the age of fifty-eight, on a trifling pretext, and probably with 
no more definite motive than a wish to abase his rival, Henry 
was prepared to plunge all Europe into war. James refused him 
any cordial co-operation. It may be too much to say that he 
foresaw that the balance of power would hereafter be liable to 
more disturbance from France than from Spain, and that he was 
loth to aid in the aggrandizement of a formidable foe. Yet it 
required no great stretch of sagacity to discern that Henry’s 
allies were always expected to give more than they got, and that 
the intended expedition promised little benefit to Europe, and 
less to England. The mistakes of James were oftener in modo 
than in ve. The craft on which he so peculiarly prided himself 
was the point of his chief deficiency. If he preferred peace, it 
was with the air of a man afraid of war. He was overreached 
in every negotiation. If he wanted any thing, he disclosed his 
eagerness so precipitately, that the price of the commodity was 
sure to be raised. If others wanted any thing, they contrived to 
make the proposal come from him, and managed to be bribed 
into their own interests. With his parliament he was equally 
unfortunate. They knew that his purse was empty, and his 
purpose infirm ; and they played with his necessities, and laughed 
at his rage. 

His sagacity was at fault even in forming advantageous 
matches for his children, a business not requiring, nor often 
employing, a very high order of intellect. The heir apparent to 
the crown of Great Britain could only get a wife after much 
demur, and on hard conditions. His daughter’s marriage—a 
marriage which was to furnish England with her sovereigns in 
after ages—was popular for the sale reason that the bridegroom 
was a Protestant’. In its immediate results a most unhappy 
match it proved, though it is absurd to say that it had any share 
m bringing on the Thirty Years’ War. The unsettled state of 
ecclesiastical matters in the empire, and the disputes arising 


* D’Ewes remarks in his gossiping way, that it was observed that the Palsgrave was 
of the oldest blood in Europe excepting the Capets, which is nearly true. The 
Palatinate and Bavaria between them were the only representatives of the old imperial 
Duchies, Swabia and Franconia died with the Hohenstauffens, Brandenburg and 
Saxony were transferred to new houses in the fifteenth century, and Bohemia was 
merged in Austria. Of this old blood of the Palsgraves was the mother of the reigning 
house of England. If older blood could be found it was that of the father. The 
Brunswick family were the lineal representatives of Henry the Lion, the old deposed 
Duke of Saxony, heir of the D’Estes and representative of the Guelfs. From these 
(Wo most ancient stocks of father and mother springs our present royal line. 
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daily in such affairs from the incompleteness of former treaties 
and transactions, rendered it quite certain that war must occur 
before the political and ecclesiastical rights of the multifarious 
Germanic powers could be arranged. Accident produced the 
first explosion in Bohemia, and when the sword was once dra 
verhaps a confidence in his father-in-law’s aid induced the un- 
ucky Palatine to accept a more prominent position in the tumult 
than he would otherwise have dreamt of. This aid was not 
fortheoming ; not, at least, to such extent as was anticipated, and 
the backwardness of James in this matter is one of the points in 
his conduct most frequently attacked. His son-in-law, without 
his advice, had accepted a crown with an unjust title, and most 
precarious tenure. He was forced to relinquish it to its former 
possessor, who proceeded in retaliation to amerce him also of 
his hereditary dominions. ‘That James was bound to aid him in 
his aggressions is not often pretended, but even Bolingbroke, 
amongst others, contends that he should have been effectually 
supported in defence of his patrimony—that he should have been 
screened from just punishment, if not abetted in wrong. The 
excitement of the English people was outrageous. They insisted 
that Britain, without the co-operation of France, should recover 
a district in Germany from the combined powers of Austria and 
Spain, commanded by Spinola. A barrister was overheard to 
say that he was glad ‘Goodman Palsgrave and his good wife” 
(I*rederick and Elizabeth) had been driven from Prague. The 
remark was pronounced a treasonable offence against the nation. 
The House of Commons decreed that the culprit should be 
carried on horseback, with his face to the horse’s tail, to the 
pillory, that he should there stand three several times, and that 
he should pay a fine of a thousand pounds, On legal grounds an 
appeal was made; and the case was transferred to the lords. 
The Upper House corrected the judgment of the lower, and 
ordered that the criminal should stand three times in the pillory, 
should be degraded from the estate of a gentleman, be declared 
infamous, be whipped from Westminster to the Fleet, be fined 
five thousand pounds, and be imprisoned for life. 

To understand these times aright, it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in view, without a moment's oversight, one particular 
fact. The bulk of the middle classes hated Popery more than 
they feared the devil, or loved their money, or cared for them- 
selves, ‘This passion overwhelmed every other, even that of self- 
mterest. ‘The ruin of the Romish worship was an object com- 
pared with which the sceurity of their own was insignificant. 
"hey spurned indulgences extended to Papists, and hug 
persecutions which Papists shared. Bolingbroke says that 
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James made a great mistake in not acting decisively against 
the Roman Catholics at his accession, and throwing himself at 
once into the arms of the opposite party. There can be no 
doubt but this was the way to win. If the king had opened 
parliament by burning four papists in Palace-Yard, he might 
have browbeaten Yelverton, and imprisoned Digges, and obtained 
money enough to surfeit all Scotland. Coupled with penalties 
against recusants, proclamations might have been issued without 
remonstrance, and impositions levied without a murmur. For a 
marriage of his son with a princess of Brandenburgh, James 
might have taken half the plate in the kingdom. And if Prince 
Henry had lived to reign, and had answered the expectations of 
his people; if he had abolished the surplice and seized the 
chapter-lands ; if he had joined hands with Gustavus Adolphus, 
and marched twenty thousand men into Pomerania, we see no 
reason for doubting that he might have rivalled the authority as 
well as the renown of Louis XIV. 

Burnet somewhere makes a remark, that all the periodical 
outbreaks against the Roman Catholics were owing to the horror 
with which the nation had been inspired by the cruelties under 
Mary, and Mr. Hallam has implied his concurrence in the observa- 
tion. No doubt these traditional stories were told with effect, 
but other circumstances must have conspired to keep these feel- 
ingsin such undiminished force. The puritanical doctrines, which 
many now openly professed, and perhaps more preferred, prescribed 
the most active hostility to the tenets of Rome, and from this 
source flowed most of the opposition in the House of Commons’, 
And though the lower and less educated people had welcomed the 
reformation less willingly, and lingered amongst the ancient forms 
more longingly than those of better understanding; yet they 
had now for many years been taught to associate this faith 
with all that was wicked and cruel. ‘The common people,” 
says Goodman, “ did hate them above measure, for they must ever 
have an object to their hate. Heretofore the Welsh, the Scot, 


‘ A nonconformist writer observes, “In the judgment of the Puritans, the theo- 
logical errors of the Papists were fatal to salvation, and their opinions with regard to 
the authority of the Pope in relation to this kingdom, were viewed as equally subversive 
of its ecclesiastical and civil freedom. Their own preferences on the contrary were at 
least home-bred and English.’ .... . “The unanimity (in passing laws against 
Papists) we may hope was more apparent than real, It may have arisen in part from 
4 consciousness that what was harsh in the letter of the statute would become tempered 
in the administration of it, and there was an evident fitness in such proceedings to 
express the national repugnance to the proposed alliance with Spain,” Vaughan’s 
Memorials ofthe Stuart Dynasty, i. 149, 273. After this the Roman Catholics may 
fairly demand an historian. We may observe, however, in passing, that (besides Dr. 
Lingard’s work) there are a number of small Popish histories of England for schools 
and children, which the reader may see enumerated in any catalogue of Dolman’s, and 
to which we may some day allude further, 
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or the Spaniard, and the French upon occasion ; but now in these 
later times only the Papists.”. When Bacon wanted to charac. 
terize the poisoning of Overbury, he called it a Popish crime, 
When the prisons were opened at a jubilee, those confined for 
murder and Popery were exempted from the general release. And 
it cannot be denied that such incidents as the Gunpowder Treason 
and the assassination of Henry IV. were not ill calculated to illus- 
trate such teaching, and confirm the impressions produced by it, 

If by designs against the people be meant a deliberate scheme 
to extend the prerogative at the expense of the acknowled 
rights of the subject, such designs are not to be attributed to 
James. His idea of a king was formed on the definition of Rez 
given by civilians. Whatever he saw wrong he thought himself 
called on to amend. That there were no laws against extra- 
vagance and folly was the greater reason, in his eyes, why he 
should act without them. His proclamations were illegal; but 
they were illegal proclamations against vice. The crown cannot 
interfere with the elections; but this James never considered. 
He thought himself bound by his station to give good advice to his 
subjects ; and he issued an order that they should choose members 
of parliament neither bankrupts nor outlaws, but good men from 
their own country *. He wanted to unite England with Scotland 
and to leave them at peace; but he imagined that both these 
events were attached to his person, and not determinable else- 
where. From beginning to end he was wretchedly deficient in all 
the — of his study and his pride. His scholastic learning 
taught him neither international law nor constitutional history. 
His philosophy never enabled him to understand the most com- 
prehensible of people. His king-craft failed hint in the commonest 
negotiation. His astuteness was all against himself. His best 
contrivances issued in gaining him eredit for mischief which he 
never intended, and in misrepresenting good which he really 
meant. With much learning and some sagaciousness, he displayed 
the manners of an idiot, and fell into the blunders of a dunce. 
With great kindness, good intentions, and large professions, he 
injured his kingdom and provoked his subjects ; he was bullied 
_ plundered during his life, and left an ill-favoured name behind 
Mm, 


_ * The proclamation touching the summons of the first Parliament, for which James 
is so much blamed, was drawn up and revised by Ellesmere and Chief Justice Popham. 
See the Egerton Papers, p. 386. One of the heads directs the sheriff not to summon 
any burgess for any borough “ that is utterly ruynated and decayed.” There is also 
in these papers a curious memorandum of an answer from the heads of houses of 
Cambridge, concerning the admission of Scottish students to fellowships, &c. All the 
blame of the refusal is thrown on the fellows, who “ will be adverse and backward to 


any such good purpose as this, because whatsoever is this way to be allowed must of 
necessity be detalked from them.” 
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Church Music. 


Art. V.—l. The Choral Service of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; being an Inquiry into the Liturgical System 
of the Cathedral and Collegiate Foundations of the Anglican 
Yommunion. By the Rev. Joun Jess, A.M., Rector of 
Peterstow. London: John W. Parker. 


2. Three Lectures on the Cathedral Service of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Joun Jess, A.M. 


3. An Apology for the Cathedral Service. London: John 
Bohn. 


4. The English Cathedral Service. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


5. The Booke of Common Praier noted. By Joun MERBECKE. 
London: William Pickering. 


6. The whole Psalter, with the Gregorian Tones adapted to the 
several Psalms. Oxford: Parker. 


7. Gregorian and other Ecclesiastical Chants adapted to the Psalter 
and Canticles, &c. London: James Burns. 


8. Lntroits ; or Collect Hymns adapted to the Stated Services of the 
Church of England. By Asner W. Brown, A.B., Vicar of 


Pytchley. London: Rivingtons. 


No one, we conceive, is satisfied with the state of Church music. 
Viewed in a mere artistical light, it is commonly either bad in 
itself; or, if not abstractedly bad, inappropriate; or, if suitable 
in style, badly performed. Viewed in a higher light, as some- 
thing offered to God, as the supposed dedication of certain 
powers, as the devotional and solemn use of a great gift, we are 
apt to be pained by want of a devotional and holy tone either in 
the music itself, or in the singers. In short, whether viewed 
artistically or religiously, the state of our Church music provokes 
our grief or our censure, being either debased in style, theatrical, 
and undevotional, or drawled over, or hurried over, or sung mecha- 
nieally, or bombastically by a self-complacent “ choir.” That 
Which is capable in the highest degree of quickening, sustaining, 

deepening, or elevating religious feeling, which, by its most pene- 

trating influences can either rouse the soul, or soothe or melt it, is 
most times a disappointment or an annoyance. We either wince, 

or are weary; we are either indifferent, or distressed. It is the 

exception to be satisfied, to feel that music has done its work 

a8 a consecrated instrument, that it has been duly used as a 
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help to godliness, that its utmost powers have been piously deye- 
loped, that our natural notions of its impressiveness have been 
fulfilled, that our sober dreams of its capacities as a spiritual 
agency have been realized. We are bold enough to say, that in 
the majority of cathedrals, where of course we look for the 
nearest approach to perfection on this matter, the music is posi- 
tively bad: that is, the whole service is bad; there is either bad 
music, or unskilful singing, or visible slovenliness, marked and 
open irreverence in those that take part in the service, And if 
cathedrals are in such a state, we can hardly be surprised at the 
wretchedness of parochial music; a pilgrimage through parish 
churches would be a pilgrimage indeed to acute and sensitive ears 
and souls. 

And, what is the worst feature of the case, as regards paro- 
chial music, it does not come from the people ; it is not in any 
sense congregational ; it is something exclusively appropriated to 
a few, peculiar to the gallery; and when we speak of desiring 
congregational singing, or lament the want of it, we do not under- 
stand the well-meant, but excruciating and inconsiderate efforts 
of those to whom God has denied the gift of ear or voice, or 
both; as it is, however, the congregation does but listen and 
look on; and thus there is a notion of exhibition or display in 
the whole concern, as though the two parties, the congregation 
and the choir, occupied the relative position of ‘audience ” and 
performers.” ‘* The choir,” in most cases, is an exalted body, 
pewed up, and curtained round, a small oligarchy, a distinct 
order, not to be meddled with, who “do” the music. Though 
we desire to retain ‘‘ choirs,” that is, a body of well-trained per- 
sons duly qualified to lead, not to represent or supersede, the 
musical part of the congregation, yet as long as they are sepa- 
rated in position from the main body of the congregation, and 
raised like ball-room musicians into an orchestra by themselves, 
so long shall we have to complain of the utterly uncongregational 
character of our parochial music ; and the more it loses its con- 
gregational character, the more it becomes a merely professional 
affair, the less will it partake of that style which is suited to 
parochial service. 

And yet, while so seldom satisfied, so often wearied or dis- 
tressed, we are ever expecting great things from the powers of 
music; we all turn to it in the hope that it will give warmth, life, 
Variety, spirit to our service, and help to bring back our wat 
dering thoughts, and lessen our weariness or our coldness in the 
acts of prayer and praise. We have all our ideal of the power of 
our Liturgy, as musically expressed. Those on whom the privi- 
lege of feeling music has been bestowed, have the liveliest, we 
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might say the most enthusiastic notions of its capabilities as an 
aid to devotion in its sublimest exercise. We raise before our 
imagination some service, as it might be in a cathedral, where a 
multitude of fervent and tuneful worshippers tossed, as it were, 
in holy rivalry the waves of praise from side to side; nay, even 
the present weak and emaciated state of cathedral service sug- 
gests our ideal, and gives a glimpse of possible excellence, were 
the cathedral system faithfully, vigorously, energetically worked 
out, and the ample endowments turned to the best account. 

And while we have imaginary pictures of the grandeur of our 
musical Liturgy before our minds, we can see no reason why they 
should continue to be but dreams and holy fancies. While our 
hearts quite burn within us, as we contemplate the effectiveness 
of a service so performed, a Liturgy so illustrated and expressed, 
we can see no reason why the actual state of Church music should 
be so very far behind the ideal. Is it impossible ever to obtain 
one or two hundred devout persons skilled in singing to take 
part in the cathedral service? Or, taking a lower standard of 
hope, is it impossible to see, what has been seen in the Chapel 
Royal, ‘when the choir,” we quote from the pamphlet entitled 
“The English Cathedral Service,” at the head of our article, 
“consisted of twenty-four chaplains, thirty-two lay clerks, and 
twelve boys, all of whom were required to be well skilled in 
music, clear-voiced, and the men to be sufficient in organ- 
playing ?” 

Now, as music must be ever reckoned among the mysteries of 
the world, the mysteries of the spiritual world, coming we know 
not whence, and acting we know not how, so does it seem the 
duty of the Church, its proper work and office, as a body designed 
to incorporate into itself all influences capable of good, to deve- 
lope, as far as may be, such a mystical power, to use an influence, 
so subtle, so unsearchable, so strong, so quick in operation. We 
can never, indeed, understand or analyze the action of this 
mystery ; it seems so direct an agent, and yet unseen, penetrating 
like the wind, creeping and piercing into the very innermost 
heart, making, with its invisible touch, the whole system to 
vibrate. And while thus so forcibly working on some men, it 1s 
absolutely nothing to others; it is but empty, unmeaning sound ; 
the sweetest air is no more than the rustling of dry leaves; while 
We see one set of men melted in a moment, or excited or 
depressed, we see another set of men, whose ears receive the 
same sounds, and yet the sounds have neither speech nor lan- 
guage, raise no emotions, pass over them without effect ; their 
blood runs as evenly as before; their nerves are not touched ; 
their whole system is wholly unconscious of the presence of an 
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influence so strong in others, and they are themselves wholly 
unable to understand what others say of it. 

But as the greater part of men are so strongly affected by 
the power of music, it would seem more peculiarly the duty of 
the Church to use such a mystery for good, because it is capable 
of abuse; it can be desecrated as well as consecrated ; it can 
speak with an evil tongue as well as with a divine ; it can act as 
a sensual, as well as a devotional stimulant ; 1t can sweeten sin, 
or melt the soul and deepen its remorse ; it can stir up the 
flame of carnal passion, or provoke to prayer. It is little likely 
that Satan should have set such an influence at nought; he knows 
too well its value as a means to excitement. How many scenes of 
worldly pleasure would pall, would grow insipid, flat, and weari- 
some, if there were not something floating in the air, if there 
were not music to quicken the pleasure-seeker’s flagging pulse, 
to enliven, to inspirit, to brighten with artificial fire, to infuse its 
indescribable fascination! We must remember how it is said, 
“The harp, and the viol, the tabret and pipe, are in their feasts ; 
but they regard not the work of the Lord.” The world has not 
changed, What would be theatres, all manner of spectacles, 
ball-rooms, the infamous ballet, or, in lower life, the alehouse and 
its revels, if they were without sound, if they were scenes of 
mute dissipation, if the half-dressed ballet-dancer went through 
her shameless contortions of form without any music to stir the 
blood, by its excitement to drive off reflection, and to make the 
vicious entertainment more pleasurable by the addition of its 
magical influence ? 

It is, then, hardly left to the Church to choose whether or not 
she will employ this agency, whether she will leave it unused or 
not. Ifshe has wisdom as well as faith, she must see that unless 
she would contend with the world at a disadvantage, she must try 
to use music as a persuasive to devotion and prayer. As the 
tabret, and the harp, and the viol are in the feasts of the world, 
giving the most forcible expression to worldly feeling, and making 
‘the mystery of iniquity” work more successfully - so must the 
Church, that she may give the most forcible expression to religious 
feeling, ery out, like David, ** Take the psalm, bring hither the 
tabret ; the merry harp with the lute !” 

How exquisitely has Hooker, as quoted by the author of the 
“English Cathedral,” spoken of the power of music, when he 
says, “ Harmony delighteth all ages, and beseemeth all states. 
It is as seasonable in grief’ as in joy, as decent when added unto 
things of greatest weight and solemnity as in cheerful and be- 
coming festivity Seca So that even if we lay aside the considera- 
tion of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds, being framed 
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in due sort, and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of 
our souls, is by a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to 
bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled ; apt as 
well to quicken as to allay the spirit; sovereign against melan- 
eholy and despair ; forcible to draw forth tears of devotion ; able 
both to move and moderate all affections. Therefore doth the 
Church, at this present day, retain it as an ornament to God’s 
service and a help to our devotion. 

“In Church music, wanton, light, or unsuitable melody, such as 
only pleaseth the ear, and serveth not the matter that goeth with 
it, doth rather blemish and disgrace what we do, than add either 
beauty or furtherance to it. On the other hand, such faults 
prevented, music, when fitly suited with matter sounding to the 
praise of God, is in truth most admirable, and doth much edify, if 
not the understanding, yet surely the affection, because there it 
worketh much. They must have hearts very dry and tough, 
from whom such melody and harmony doth not sometime draw 
that wherein a mind religiously affected doth delight.” 

We must, however, confess, that whatever are our theories, or 
dreams, or hopes, we are at present, and have been for many 
generations, leaving a great “help to devotion” unused; or so 
abusing it, that it were as well not used at all. How different 
the conduct of the Romish Church abroad, and the Dissenters at 
home, both more wisely alive to the efficacy of this mystery ! The 
Dissenter uses it for its binding, uniting qualities, as a help to 
the preservation of the congregational feeling, by bringing a large 
body of the people into active and sensible co-operation. Though 
it is used coarsely, because of the coarseness of the hand that 
touches it, it does its work in this respect ; it binds, it cements : 
the congregational hymns create congregational sympathy ; sing- 
ing together tightens the cord of fellowship, and helps greatly to 
associate souls. It is also no mean medium for the circulation of 
particular doctrine, and the more successful, because it acts some- 
what imperceptibly ; it fastens certain words and phrases in the 
memory: particular tunes recall particular words ; they serve 
also to make the phrases palatable ; and many, we believe, have 
sung themselves into Calvinism, whom a more naked exhibition of 
such doctrine little affected. We know full well with what zeal 
and wisdom the Romish Church has seized upon the powers of 
music to affect her people, and to add to the impressiveness of her 
various services. Far, indeed, has she strayed from ancient 
purity of style; and acting too much on the desire to produce 
effect, she has been drawn into the adoption of a somewhat 
theatrical and showy style; there is a want of severity and 
grandeur in her modern compositions. ‘“ The modern writers of 
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the (Roman) Catholie Church,” observes the writer already 
quoted, ‘ among whom we include Nasse, Jomelli, and their Co- 
temporaries, too frequently regard words as the mere vehicle of 
sound ; and whether the music, written to the same words, be grave 
or gay, seems the mere effect of caprice or chance. The solemn 
invocation with which the mass opens is, by the same composer, 
set to music of a totally opposite character ; at one time with be- 
coming gravity and solemnity, at another with a sole desire to 
make the movement sparkling and showy. The words implore 
the merey of God and of Christ, while the music affords, and is 
designed to afford, to the prima donna of the choir the welcome 
opportunity of displaying her agilita di voce. ‘The peace of 
God’ is supplicated at the close of the mass by the rapid and 
noisy reiteration of a hackneyed operatic cadence, to the words 
‘Dona nobis, a dozen times repeated with intervening sympho- 
nies. The grand crash is reserved for the ‘ pacem,’ which is 
shouted to the full roar and din of the orchestra, ‘the brass band’ 
being at this point let loose, and the enraptured drummers enjoy- 
ing the licence and luxury of a fortissimo.” 

The later Roman music is characteristic of the later Roman 
mind: it is without Gregorian chasteness or holiness. What 
greater contrast can be conceived than between the Gregorian 
chants and Mozart’s masses‘ And it was well observed by one 
who is both a good Churchman and a good musician, that at 
Milan, where the Gregorian tones continue to be used with a 
laudable tenacity, they seemed too stern for the services ; they 
seemed like a piece of grand and awful Norman amidst the elabo- 
rate delicate fretwork of a florid perpendicular chapel. 

But still, whatever the peculiar merits or demerits of Romish 
or dissenting music, they both have music ; they both cultivate 
it; they both recognize it as a weapon that may be used on God's 
side, that may be made as easily to heighten or revive religious 
emotions, as to fascinate in the service of the world. We alone 
have been careless ; we alone have been letting a great power slip 
from our hands through indifference and neglect. 

And yet there is nothing in the spirit of the English Church 
which would lead to this neglect of music. On the contrary, the 
English Chureh would encourage its cultivation ; she would blend 
it. with all her services ; she would take it as a handraaid into all 
her holy places. If we have her spirit, if we breathe and taste 
her mind, if we try to work according to her mind, or make the 
working of the Chureh according to her spirit, we shall not fail to 
restore music to its proper place. How completely, for instanee, 
is the whole cathedral system interwoven with music ! it seems the 
very breath of cathedrals, the sweet breath that should always issue 
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from them. When indeed weakness, and inefficiency, and scanty 
attendance of the members, and irreverence and want of heart 
were, through many generations, manifest in cathedrals; when 
the vast cathedral system had dwindled down into a mere shadow 
and mockery of its grand design; when the service had become 
unmusical or badly musical, then at last a great portion of the 
endowments was swept away. ‘‘ The visible rhetoric” of a daily 
service, wel! attended by priests and lay clerks, was wanting to stay 
the spoliation when spoliation was desired. Cathedral bodies 
could only appeal to their theories for their defence ; and theories, 
after years of practical neglect, speak with a faint voice. The 
systematic absence of the higher clergy from their stalls, that 
they might keep other preferment, furnished the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners with the idea of a superfluity of members ; virtual 
non-existence for the greater part of the year, or such partial 
cathedral life as was lived in three months, suggested the actual 
annihilation of a portion of the body. The practical misrepresenta- 
tion of the cathedral system for two centuries has been the chief 
spoiler of cathedrals. Thus the Church has suffered a lasting loss, 
because her musical spirit was not rightly felt, or her notions of a 
grand sublime musical service forgotten or despised. If the ser- 
vice had been conducted in cathedrals with all that richness and 
reverence which they were designed to show, we should have seen 
no seizure of their revenues. 

But while our Liturgy is designed to be musical throughout ; 
while, as in cathedrals, that is considered to be the most perfect 
development of the Liturgy which is musical throughout, there is 
nothing in the English capacity that unfits them for excelling 
either in the composition or the practice of Church music. In- 
deed, the voices of the English are, as we conceive, peculiarly 
suited to the graver and more solemn styles of composition. 
They have little flexibility, but they have great sweetness of tone, 
with considerable power of sustaining the longer notes ; whereas, 
With a rash and sad contradiction, it has been the fashionable 
humour to addict ourselves to the Italian school, which we 
literally “execute.” Requiring, as it does, great flexibility but 
little modulation of tone, the qualifications which we possess are 
wasted, aid those we have not are in demand. There is plenty 
of power in the English both to compose and to sing if the power 
were used. We firmly believe in the possibility of a general enl- 
tivation of music for Church purposes ; and our belief springs 
from the sober contemplation of by-gone times. We have but to 
go back to the Elizabethan age, to be convinced of the power and 
strength of English musical faculty when duly trained. We have 
en a musical people ; and as what has keen may be again, we 
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light our torch of hope from the facts and recollections of past 
times. ; : 

We know that it has been the fashion to believe that we are 
not a musical people; that we have it not in us to be musical; 
that we are wanting both in power and conception, and in prae- 
tical skill, in mind and in ear. Mawkish effeminate ballads are 
wut forth as the representatives and samples of English capacity, 
and the want of modern compositions of a higher cast is supposed 
to prove that we cannot rise beyond such trashy productions, 
Now if St. James’s church in Piccadilly, or the church in Lang- 
ham-place, or the thousand thin and contemptible structures of 
modern date that disgrace the land, are fair specimens of English 
architectural capacity, we will freely confess, without further 
argument, that ‘The Bay of Biscay, O,” “ I'd be a Butterfly,” 
and “ Cherry Ripe,” are the noblest possible developments of the 
English musical mind. As we go back to vindicate our archi- 
tectural capacity, we may as reasonably go back to vindicate our 
musical capacity. It is true that the Romanist may maintain 
that the great triumphs in architecture were achieved previous to 
the Reformation; that we then rose above our own natural 
powers by the inspiring influence of the Church; by the posses- 
sion of that mind, that spirit, which has all the elements of gran- 
deur in every art, and has now departed from us. But while we 
allow that Church feeling did dignify our natural powers, we are 
slow to admit that the Romish branch of the Church has exclu- 
sively this dignifying and ennobling principle, for we would point 
to the present architectural spirit, which, it is true, the Church, 
but not the Romish Church, has quickened. But the case of 
music is entirely different. We vindicate the English from the 
popular and ignorant charge of musical incapacity, not by going 
back to times previous to the Reformation, but to those succeeding 
it. It is since the Reformation that we have excelled both as 
composers and as singers. 

To speak first of our compositions ; we point with devout 
exultation to the great body of Cathedral music. When we 
are asked ** Where is your English school?” we lead the in- 
quirer into the temple of God, and say, ‘‘ Here is our English 
school; here in our Cathedral music; here in our holy an- 
thems; here in our rich moving services; here in our ex- 
pressive solemn chants is our English mind, as trained by 
the Church, as exercised in so devout and ennobling a cause.” 
Here is abundant proof that we are not wanting in natural power, 
or taste or skill, if we will but cultivate our natural gifts. Where, 
we would ask, is there any school of music more exalted, more 
chaste, more full of science, more sublime in conception, and yet 
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withal having a character of its own, marked with a national 
eculiarity, expressive of the English mind, trained and rightl 
disciplined by the Churcht Truly has Mr. Jebb observed, “ I 
am sure I am not going too far in maintaining that our Cathedral 
music has a substantive excellence unknown to any other Church 
upon earth.” And the writer of ‘‘ The English Cathedral Ser- 
vice” observes, in the same strain, ‘ Our Church writers, from 
Tallis to Battishall, may be regarded as the best models of vocal 
part-writing ; and in all the characteristics of ecclesiastical com- 
sition which the English school shares in common with those 
of Italy and Germany, it holds no second place.” Just let us call 
to mind the names of our greater composers, which will imme- 
diately suggest so many grand and moving productions left for 
our use. The writer just quoted, in speaking of the Elizabethan 
age, when the full vigour of the English genius was put forth, 
furnishes us with a list of glorious names: ‘“ To Tallis and Tye, 
the English fathers of the art, were speedily and successfully 
added Byrd, Farrant, Morley, Bull, Weelkes, Kirby, Fanner, 
Dowland, Bateson, Gibbons.” After this we have Hawes, Hooke, 
Child, Rogers, Weldon, Aldrich, and others. These are the 
greater lights which still continue to shine in their works, while 
there were doubtless a host of lesser constellations partaking 
somewhat of their spirit. In the writers we have mentioned, we 
have the combination of all those qualities which constitute them 
great musicians ; vigour of invention, science, knowledge of their 
subject, and true discernment of the style befitting it, are mani- 
fest in their work. Indeed, in devotional harmony, which is, after 
all, music’s chief strength, they may be said to excel the writers 
of any other school in the world. The earlier anthems and ser- 
vices are rich in continued harmony ; harmony is their forte, and 
ought to be the forte of musicians who devote their genius to the 
Church; they at once felt the choral and congregational cha- 
‘acter of the Church service ; they understood what was meant 
by “Common Prayer ;” they gave themselves accordingly to the 
production of essentially choral music ; they wrote for a large 
body of voices ; nor was it till degenerate times came on that the 
harmony of the ‘nglish school declined. 

It is true that in appealing to this class of composers as mainly 
constituting ‘* The English School,” we prove in fact that ours 
has been chiefly a Church school. Our cathedral music is our 
English musie; we have, if we except madrigals and some glees, 
no other compositions of a high order. Of the madrigals, many 
certainly have a highly ecclesiastical character; the fair Oriana 
Was panegyrised with many most psalmlike strains, and wakened 
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from her sleep by serenades grave and lugubrious. Though we 
like each separate subject to have its own distinct and separate 
style, it is better that the worldly music should partake of the 
Church than, as is now too common, that Church music should 
partake of the world. We had better have solemn madrigals 
than operatic hymns. It is, however, this very fact, that we have 
more clearly excelled in Church music than in that of any other 
sort, which prevents us from hopelessly yielding to the trash with 
which the Church is now inundated, as though improvement were 
impossible. 

sut not only have we abundant proof of our capacity for com. 
positions of the highest class, but we have also testimony of a 
considerable cultivation and practice of music among the people. 
A few master minds might have risen as composers, and yet there 
would have been no evidence of a general appreciation of their 
works; they might have been handed to us as wonders, never 
enjoyed or felt, but only wondered at. But if we have a large 
body of composers, a thick phalanx, a rich cluster of writers, 
rising in quick succession the one after the other, we have strong 
presumption that there was much music among the people, much 
love for it, much knowledge, and much perception of what was 
good. And this view is still further strengthened by considering 
that this multitude of composers wrote in an essentially choral 
style. Would they have all continued writing chorally, if there 
had been no chance of getting their music performed, of obtaining 
a body of voice that would do justice to their music, and give it 
its designed effects! When at last a less choral style was 
adopted, it was probably the decay of musical knowledge among 
the people that threw the composers upon a less choral system, 
that forced them to seek their effects from solos and duets, and 
trios; to attend more to air and less to harmony. 

But the madrigal music is, from its very nature, strong evi- 
dence in support of our belief that music was once widely and 
popularly known: for here is a kind of music wholly depending 
ona large body of voice. It wants numbers. Duly to perform 
a madrigal there should be some thirty or forty voices. And this 
was the popular music of the Elizabethan age, as popular as 
ballads are amongst ourselves. As to Church music, we have but 
to take up an old Prayer-book, where we find the tunes printed 
with the metrical psalms, to obtain another argument in support 
of our opinion, ‘To have had the tunes printed as well as the 
words, would have been a most superfluous work, a mere waste of 
type, and unreasonable expense, If congregations had no musical 
portion to whom they were of use. The custom implies know- 
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ledge on the part of the people, and though it ceased with the 
ect of music, we must return to this plan of the old Prayer- 
books should we ever regain our knowledge. 

The English school was, however, of no long continuance ; 
vigorous for a time, it lost the source of its strength when the 

iety of the Church waxed cold. The writer of “the English 
(athedral Service,” dates its decline from the reign of James L., 
admitting at the same time that there were yet gleams of olden 
excellence, that many great geniuses rose, and caused a sort 
of twilight to precede the darkness of the last century. The 
decline was gradual, we did not at once become unmusi- 
eal: we did not at once descend from Tallis to Kent, or 
from Gibbons to Jackson. We had our steps and _ stages 
of deterioration. Harmony gradually gave way to naked 
melody, the tone of the Church to the tone of the theatre, or 
the drawing-room. We see in the descent that the composers, 
besides losing grandeur of mind, science, true pathos, devout 
feeling, felt the loss of a full choir. Increasing weakness on their 
part was accompanied by increasing ignorance on the part of the 
people. The composers, therefore, were compelled to trust to 
single voices or a few voices, and not to a body of voices ; to trust 
to air not to harmony. As time went on, they were constrained 
to depend on a celebrated bass, or a celebrated tenor, to a capri- 
cious few, who felt the importance of their voices or knowledge 
amid the general scarcity. The full anthems were succeeded by 
verse anthems, in which the celebrated bass and tenor showed off 
their voices or their skill. The full ‘* Te Deum,” lost its chant- 
like character, and became more like a series of airs; it ceased 
to be like a varied chant, which would seem to be the perfect 
mode of expressing it. The chants too as gradually assumed a 
lighter character, and the double chant, only tolerable when it 
preserves something of the antiphonal effect of the single chant, 
was almost exclusively used; whereas, as the author of ‘the 
Apology” has so well said, ‘*a chant should be all compact ;” 
It may easily be too tuneful. The psalms for either morning or 
evening contain sentiments so various, that by a very striking 
airsome of them must be ill expressed; to say nothing of the 
Wearlsomeness of thirty or forty repetitions of a remarkable 
phrase in a short air, in the course of a quarter of an hour. 

Not only did the music lose its choral character, but, as a na- 
tural consequence, it lost its religious and ecclesiastical tone. 
hen a few men sang, it began to be considered that they were 
singing to the congregation. From the Restoration downwards, 
we must note an increasing secularity. All distinctness of style 
disappeared. Even Purcell’s most brilliant mind was infected by 
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the age. One of the most vigorous and original minds was un. 
able to stem the tide. Much as we owe him, and deeply as we 
admire his works, we had almost wished that he had lived in Jegg 
vicious and secular times. He was tempted to divide his affee. 
tions between the theatre and the Church; we know not what 
the theatre gained, but we know what the Church lost ; a great 
light was clouded. Later still, as though cathedrals were waste 
places which no one entered, where good music was not, or could 
not be sung, for which it was not worth writing, the composers of 
sacred music took refuge in the concert-room, by the invention of 
the oratorio, an invention which unhappily attracted the mighty 
genius of Handel, and was highly characteristic of a secular age, 
being little more than a sort of sacred opera, in which great singers 
stand up before an admiring audience, and sing not to the glory of 
God, but to the satisfaction of the audience, and their own temporal 
profit. Alas! that the daily prayer even of cathedrals should be 
disturbed by the occasional intrusion of oratorios, at what are 
called “* Festivals.” At last we reach the wretched undevotional, 
but popular Jackson, who effectually extinguished the last glim- 
mer of good taste and devout feeling in Church Music. Such 
was the decline into which our music gradually fell, after years of 
vigour, and its vigour has been popularly forgotten in the contem- 
plation of the shrunken and sickly features of its later years. 
But without going farther into the proof of the English musical 
capacity (and we will admit that our genius is not of that 
exuberant kind, that it will grow and ripen without culture), we 
think it sufficiently clear that we have been a musical people. 
And if we have once been musical, are we never to hope or never 
to strive for the revival of a dormant and neglected gift, that 
can be brought so powerfully to bear on our spiritual state! 
Happily there are gleams in the sky at this present time, many 
cheerful signs of awakening zeal, longings of heart for the old 
songs of the temple, and the old skill in singing them. The 
increasing piety of the age is itself likely to lead to the ardent 
cultivation of all powers that can help to greater devotionalness of 
mind, Among the more direct signs of the times, we may notice 
the multitude of recent publications on Church music. Ten years 
ago searcely a work of the kind appeared ; a provincial volume of 
old psalm-tunes spoilt, or of new psalm-tunes of the Rossini school, 
or of solemn variations of the popular air of the last opera, was 
occasionally put forth by some country-town organist, of ambi 
tious mind, As for any other works of thought or true feeling, 
really ecclesiastical or sound, investigating the theory, or helping 
the right practice of Church music, there were none such to be 
found. But now we cannot glance at any page of advertisements, 
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at the upper strata of any bookseller’s shop, without seeing almost 
countless works grappling with every branch of the subject, some 
practical, others theoretical ; some giving notes, others principles; 
some entering into the whole choral system, others digging up 
the Gregorian tones; and all betraying something better than 
merely a professional or scientific view of the matter, and entering 
on the subject with that devout enthusiasm which seems necessary 
for success. It would be endless to enumerate much more, to 
enter into the details of the works recently issued. We can but 
mention the most important. Foremost in rank comes Mr. 
Jebb’s excellent and elaborate work. Such a work is itself 
enough to give us hopes of the age. It is earnest, true-hearted, 
and, what is more, fearless in its rebukes of present errors and 
neglect. We sincerely wish that Mr. Jebb could be induced to 
issue it in an abridged and more moderate form, that it might 
obtain as wide a circulation as it deserves. Its present size and 
cost prevent its usefulness, by putting it beyond the reach of 
any, who are not already somewhat of enthusiasts in the cause ; 
whereas, we want to raise a true spirit among those as yet but 
slightly affected. Another thoughtful work has appeared by a 
gentle enthusiast, entitled ‘“‘the Apology for the Cathedral Ser- 
vice.” The writer feels every word he speaks ; his book is a true 
book; we see a true mind talking in its leaves. There is a warm 
sorrow for the present weakness of the cathedral service, which, 
when duly performed, he so beautifully calls ‘‘a celestial ser- 
vice,” while his strictures are mixed with a grave playfulness, 
the lightness of a mind that keeps its youth even in its ma- 
turity. We must also mention an able volume, entitled, ‘“* The 
English Cathedral Service.” We hope the writer, clearly an 
ardent and discerning lover of true Church music, takes a too 
desponding view of our condition, or rather of our prospects. — It 
is, however, a work of great power, full of melancholy truth and 
facts, and taking a true view of the cathedral system and cathe- 
dral duties. Nor must we fail to speak of the magnificent and 
costly reprint of ancient Merbecke, which has issued from the 
press of the enterprising and tasteful Mr. Pickering. As for 
editions of Tallis and of Gregorian tones, they increase daily. 
We rejoice at the sight of all these publications. Mueh writing 
and reading must precede any general cultivation of Church 
music; and the more minds are working upon the subject, the 
more likely is the foundation to be rightly and deliberately laid. 
Not that we are altogether without deeds as well as words. We 
need only allude to the service at St. Mark’s college, at the 
parish church, Leeds, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and at many 
other churches both in town and country. And what gives 
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stronger substance to our hopes is the fact, that these and such. 
like efforts have risen from a more devout contemplation of the 
Church and its offices. The movement has begun in the right 
place ; the Church movement has preceded, and has caused the 
musical movement ; a merely musical movement would be disap- 
ointing ; but when the Liturgy is studied by pious minds, and 
it becomes the desire of the Church to glorify God with the best 
exercise of his gifts, then we see the subject entered upon in a 
right spirit ; there is less danger of music becoming a mere taste 
or an amusement. 

But, at this stage of advancement, we think it time to be 
directing men’s minds especially to practical results, that is, to 
the practical improvement of Church music; we shall make no 
apology for offering, as our contribution to the cause, a few 
remarks of a practical character. And, first of all, we must 
express our strong conviction, that there can be no permanent 
improvement unless the clergy are once more skilled in music, unless 
it is made a necessary and essential part of clerical education. 
Here and there a temporary improvement may be seen, where 
some particular clergyman is something of an enthusiast; but 
enthusiasts are scarce; we must not trust to be lighted by 
comets; we want continual, even light. The present rising tide 
will most surely ebb after a time, unless it is kept up and directed 
by the clergy, unless they acquire more knowledge of music as 
well as interest; for interest without knowledge is fitful and 
capricious. The present feeling will either decline, or degenerate 
into a mere abstract study and admiration of music, unless the 
clergy keep the devotional feeling alive as well as the music, and 
the musie alive as well as the devotional feeling. A sort of 
patronage of music, with a notorious ignorance of that which they 
patronise, a standing by and approving, or censuring, where the 
censure or praise are equally without discrimination, is not the 
part which the clergy must play, if they desire to make musi¢, 
what in God’s service it might and ought to be made; undis- 
cerning admiration is worse than none; the affectation of in- 
terest is without influence; and the learned archdeacon who 
praised a service in K., would have been more wise by being 
mute, 

Now, if musie ought to be made a part of clerical education, 
it ought, at least, to form a part of University education, even if 
its principles are not instilled at the public schools. The Univer- 
sity authorities could not do better at this present day than 
show their readiness practically to meet the wants of their times. 
Thus they might wisely introduce the study both of architecture 
and music, under proper rules and restrictions ; they would be 
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gaining the management of tastes which will be pursued, and 
which by a wise, and prompt, and cautious interference, may be 
pursued with profit. By allotting stated times to such studies, 
they may prevent them either being followed in a desultory way, 
or absorbing all the time of those who keenly feel their attraction. 
Music is, of course, the most important study, as its knowledge 
is of daily use and daily application. Churches may be built or 
restored, or increased with skill and taste, though the incum- 
bents themselves are blind to all architectural proprieties, if they 
resign themselves wholly into the hands of discerning men; but 
music is not so advantageously handed over to others ; it wants 
constant interest, attention, criticism, control, watchfulness. 

Now, besides the advantages which must arise, if the great 
body of the clergy were skilled in music, in that which, whether 
ill done or well done, is a part of Divine Service, we see many 
other considerations that seem to invite the University authorities 
to make some efforts in such a cause. We would appeal to the 
more selfish principle, venturing to suggest whether it 1s not pos- 
sible that the encouragement of studies which partake so much of 
a relaxation may not help to make a University career more satis- 
factory even at the time, apart from after results. Surely it would 
be no unwise step to furnish the young men with good relaxations, 
and to oppose hurtful or foolish pleasures by a prudent provision 
of such as are harmless. Viewing music simply as a good relax- 
ation, or a good excitement to certain minds when duly controlled, 
we think it might be made to fill up many idle and wasted hours, 
to prove a successful rival to many questionable pursuits in hours 
of idleness, and as a counter-attraction to exceed in interest. And 
what material is there in the Universities for showing the power 
of music! With what strength it might be endued ! Vhat 
stirring sounds might be made to swell froma multitude of voices, 
now either ignorant of their powers, or wasting them apart from 
one another in childish and foolish songs ! ‘Two or three hundred 
voices joining in one of the fine old anthems of the Church would 
soon make an interest in the cause ; the young men would soon 
grow warm with such holy harmony, and covet to take part ; 
while we need not say how gladly such a recreation would be 
accepted by that more thoughtful portion of undergraduates which 
1s now happily springing up. If the minds of many young men 
had been lately engaged in pursuits serviceable to the English 
Church, and admitting some measure of enthusiasm common to 
youth, they might have been contented with the food provided 
them by their own Mother, instead of seeking to satisfy the 
cravings of their eager spirit with Romish theories. We want 
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the wisdom rightly to employ, to busy, to interest ardent spirits; 
we seem so afraid of a little enthusiasm that we take no pains to 
direct it. We should like to see in the Universities somethi 
besides a “chair” attached to the Professorship of Music; we 
should like to see it made a practical and useful office, and the 
instruction of the young men intrusted to the professors (none 
more qualified than those who now hold the empty recompense of 
a chair), and those professors bound, not to deliver a terminal 
lecture to an empty room, but with proper assistants, throughout 
every term to carry on a system of education. 

But we commend this subject to the University authorities, not 
simply because of the benefit which would in all likelihood acerue 
to the Universities themselves, but because the introduction of 
such a study would be of the highest practical service to the 
Church. A clergy well trained in music would go forth well pre- 
pared to render every part of Divine Service as far as possible 
worthy of its end. They would be able at least to superintend 
the instruction of their flocks ; and knowledge on their part would 
provoke knowledge on the part of their congregations. Parishes 
would cease to have fits of musie and fits of unmusicalness ; such 
fits depending on the accidental absence or presence of some 
musical or unmusical clergyman for the time. There would bea 
continued system at work, varying only in intensity or in degree 
of excellence, according to the keener or less lively love of music 
in the clergy for the time. 

It may, however, be asked whether we can make all the clergy 
musical, Without going so far as a modern notion, that every 
body can sing if they are taught, we are ready to believe that but 
few are so disqualified by nature as to make the study of music in 
early life a hopeless or useless task. But of the vast class who 
ean acquire considerable knowledge, a still smaller class, it 1s 
true, will be found able to sing; but in the clergy we do not 
want so much the power of singing, as of criticising ; we want 
knowledge more than voice, though of course it gives additional 
impulse to congregational singing where the clergy are able 
actively to take part. We believe that by cultivation the clergy 
on the whole would be filled with such an amount of knowledge 
as would fit them to be good judges of the musie that ought to 
be performed, the portion of the service that ought to be musical, 
and the manner of the performance. They would at least learn 
to have a reverence for certain names, and a just horror of certain 
other names ; they would know that Jackson is bad and Gibbons 
is good; they would have their ** Fathers” in music; and by 
sticking even mechanically to their musical calendar, we should 
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have a defence against the invasion of quavering lackadaisical 
hymns and sing-song jig-like chants; we should be sure of pure, 
and chaste, and ecclesiastical compositions. 

And what is the result of present clerical ignorance on this 
matter? Take first the present condition of the cathedral ser- 
vice in the majority of cathedrals. Mr. Jebb has truly called it 
“a niggardly service.” We have majestic temples, that make 
one’s very souls bow themselves and feel the presence of God 
more sensibly ; we have rich revenues that the service may be 
proportioned to the temple in grandeur, in magnificence, in holy 
richness; and yet we must feel in most cases that we have 
nothing to meet our expectations, to carry on the enthusiasm or 
the warm feelings of devotion that the outward building excites ; 
we must feel that the ten or twelve thousand a-year or more does 
yield but ‘‘a niggardly service,” that the cathedral does not have 
its own priests, that its stalls are empty or but partly filled, that 
its revenues are not returned into its own bosom. When we see 
the thin scanty body of ministering persons, lay and clerical, half 
of whom are incompetent to do the service, we instinctively ex- 
claim, ‘‘ What would the Romish Church do if the cathedrals 
were in its possession now! What instant increase of minister- 
ing persons would be made: all these empty stalls would be 
filled!” In short, we cannot say that cathedrals are in a satis- 
factory state; that they fulfil, or are felt to fulfil their purpose ; 
that they are the glorious patterns to which all other Churches 
should wisely look. We cannot say that we have in most 
cathedrals the greatest possible effect given to the Liturgy, that 
our ideal, or any ideal, of the real beauty of our service 1s daily 
realized. On the contrary, the service in most cases, to use the 
mildest term, disappoints us ; it is notoriously disappointing, and 
most disappointing to those who, like ourselves, are the most 
ardent admirers, the most hearty lovers of the cathedral system. 
When we are awed and almost overpowered, as at Lincoln or 
York, by the outward and inward sublimity of the building, we 
undergo a positive reaction as the service begins. We expect 
we hardly know what as we enter,—something very solemn, very 
rich, very touching and soul-stirring; we are in a mood to feel 
deeply the sweet solemn sounds of musical praise, or the peni- 
tential tones of confession ; but we have certainly just what we 
did not expect. If it is not a hasty slovenly service, it is weak 
and ineffective ; fine music perhaps attempted, but not performed 
lor want of a sufficient number to fill up the parts; no basses on 
this side or no tenors on that, so that it becomes, if we may so 
speak, a lop-sided service. The cathedral system, the theory, is 
hot carried out; and thus the cathedral service has ceased to 
VOL. V.—No. 1x.—MaRkcH, 1846. N 
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retain the love of the best part of the pe le. Here and there 
exceptions may be found, as at Exeter, Durham, and Canterbury, 
We see more reverence, more marks of zeal and care, a greater 
and more punctilious attendance of ministering persons at daily 
rayer, a greater air of interest and of heart in the service ; the 
os are not laughing and cracking nuts. And what is the con- 
sequence? There are larger congregations ; more interest in the 
cathedral on the part of the laity. The greater zeal of the 
cathedral body is instantly met by greater appreciation of the 
privileges of such places of daily prayer by the people. At the 
same time, we must not be supposed to say that even these 
cathedrals are in the state in which they ought to be. 

But, in other cases, place the actual state of the cathedral 
opposite the theory; where is the “ full-voiced choir,” where 
the college of resident priests, chanting the service daily, assisted 
by a considerable body of lay clerks? Putting Sundays out of 
the question, (which, as they are too often looked upon as “ show 
days,” and made, in some measure, to atone for week-day neglect, 
are no tests whatever of the ordinary or real state of a cathe- 
dral,) a single canon, a single minor canon, four or five lay clerks’, 
or less, and a few boys, represent the whole energy of the system, 
In order that the nakedness of things, the inefficiency or insuff- 
eiency of the staff may be less discerned, the organ is made to 
act as a noisy proxy for the absent priests and laymen; the 
great body of sound proceeds from that which can neither praise 
nor pray ; and thus even prayer and praise, in these days, seems 
resigned in a great measure to machinery. If organs had not 
been invented, we know not what would have been done. 

Of course the first act of amendment must consist in the 
permanent residence of the capitular body in their cathedral 
town ; residence is now the exception, absence the rule. The 
income of chapters is evidently assigned them, not for living 
away from their cathedrals’, but for living near them. Who 
would have been so absurd as to have left 10002. per annum 
to a presbyter, for three months’ residence? Or who will be 
so mad as to dream of endowing honorary canonries, when the 
endowment would be spent at a country living? But this is not all: 
we do not conceive that such a change as would recommend the 
modern cathedral system to the admiration of the more thoughtful 
part of the people, would be effected solely by increased attendance 


We recently saw ‘wo lay-clerks at one of the largest and richest cathedrals. 
? We wish it wére not the fashion to build or buy episcopal houses in the country 
apart from the cathedrals, whereby a bishop's attendance at daily prayer becomes an 


impossibility. It is doubtless pleasanter to live in the country, but we want bishops in 
towns. 
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of the members, however excellent in itself. The whole body of 
officiating priests, both canons and minor canons, must take a part 
in Divine Service, that Service being musical throughout. This 
would be a fulfilment of the cathedral theory ; for the service was 
not designed to be left chiefly to laymen, while the priests did 
but listen or join in spirit; the priests were to lead, to perform 
the service, while richness and fulness of sound were to be 
attained by the assistance of lay clerks. As it is, canons® do 
not, or cannot, intone the prayers; even at Durham, among the 
best of cathedrals, the Sunday morning prayers are completely 
spoilt by the unmusical tones of the canons, whose part it is to 
intone the prayers, while they will not make the effort. “ For 
the sake of truth we must observe,” says Brown, in his Disserta- 
tion on Poetry and Musie, ‘* that in the performance of cathedral 
music, a separation has taken place fatal to its true utility. The 
higher ranks of the Church do not think themselves concerned in 
its performance. It were devoutly to be wished that their 
musical education were so general, as to enable the clergy, of 
whatever rank, to join the choir in the celebration of their 
Creator in all its appointed forms;” the author of ‘the Apo- 
logy,” having these words before him, proceeds to say, ‘“ This 
passage was printed in the year 1763, when it may be presumed 
the declension which it deplores had been very rapid ; for at the 
coronation of George the First, the Litany was chanted by two 
bishops, a precedent which the well-known taste of George the 
Third assures us would not have been departed from at his acces- 
sion, if the episcopal bench had enabled him to follow it. Cathe- 
dral statutes take for granted that capitulars have a knowledge 
of music, or appointments to musical stations in the Church 
would not have been left in their hands ; but if they should not 
have enough, the statutes still provide against the want of it 
being very mischievous, by enjoining ‘that the minor canons, and 
lay clerks, be men whose skill in singing shall be acknowledged 
by the judgment of those who are cunning in the art of music in 
the same.’ . . . The same inference, as to the acquaintance of 
the higher clergy with music, may be drawn from the statutes of 
collegiate foundations ; ¢. g. at the royal chapel of St. George, the 
dean and canons of Windsor may command the teachers to bring 
the boys before them, that they may be heard and tried whether 
they profit in grammar and music, as they ought to do.’ We 
smile without scruple at the ignorance: of ecclesiastics in the dark 


> We heard recently for the first time in our lives a canon chant. Dr. Williams, 
the warden of New College, intoned the prayers admirably at Winchester cathedral. 
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ages; but the general unacquaintance of the clergy of our own 
times with that ‘ only science, besides divinity, which is suffered 
to enter the Church,’ might abate our contempt for their igno- 
rance who built our cathedrals, and were qualified to take a due 
share in the worship enjoined to be performed in them.” 

We have, indeed, a painful instance of the injury which cathe- 
drals have received through the ignorance of music amongst their 
members. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, having in their minds 
the one great object of capitular spoliation, hit upon certain officers 
ealled Precentors. Inacertain number of cathedrals, those of the 
later foundation, they found the Precentors poor enough, and, 
though poor, having some knowledge of their duties, and trying in 
come measure to fulfil them. But they came to another class of 
Precentors, who ranked as Canons, who had good houses, good in- 
comes, good offices altogether. When this booty was beheld, it 
was quickly asked, “Of what use are Precentors’” ‘* What is 
it that they do?’ The question was repeated, and no commis- 
sioner could reply. ‘* Destroy the Precentors,” was then the 
universal ery. ‘* It is now an useless office ; they do but live three 
months in the cathedral town; they cannot sing ; they cannot 
chant ; they cannot criticise; in short they cannot do the Pre- 
centors’ work.” There was no pointing out Canonical Precentors 
who were doing their work, who were skilled in music, who were 
superintending the performances of the choir; and so the last century 
of Precentorial ignorance and incompetency was in this practical 
age the argument for their virtual extinction. The office was made 
honorary, and honorary it will remain. — It is true that the commis- 
sioners Ought not so much to have asked, what is it that the Pre- 
centors do, as, what have they to do? >What ought they to do? 
What is their work! What is the theory concerning them! What 
part have they in the system? They would have found abundant 
cause for retaining these officers with untouched incomes, if they 
had reverenced the system and theory of cathedrals ; but in this 
short-sighted age, when men are found filling offices ill, the office 
is to be reckoned as an ill thing or an useless one. Let. us hear 
what Mr. Jebb says of the duties of those whom the Keelesias- 
tical Commission supposes to have no duties worth paying for, 
and whose perpetual absence they have accordingly provided for. 
*'To the Precentor the superintendence of the principal part of 
the Chureh Service belonged. He examined and superintended 
the chanters, fixed the services and anthems for the week, and 
was responsible for the appointment of the choir-boys. On the 
greater feasts he intoned and commenced the Church-hymns. 
Thus that most important and religious office of regulating the 
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Church music was regarded as it ought to be, worthy the per- 
sonal superintendence of one of the chief dignitaries, who him- 
self took part in its performance.” 

We do not, however, for a moment cast the slightest shadow 
of blame upon canonical bodies because they are ignorant of 
music ; it would be the height of injustice to visit upon them the 
blame which lies equally at the door of all the clergy. They are 
but priests, taken out of the great body of priests, and cannot 
he supposed to have other or higher qualifications than those 
commonly possessed by the body; if the clergy are ignorant of 
music, how can we expect canons to be skilled in music? The 
fault lies with the clergy at large, to whom the ordering of the 
music, whether in cathedrals or parish churches, is intrusted, 
while they are at this present time quite incompetent to order it. 
Till the clergy have a musical education, we must bear with the 
present weak, and languid, and imperfect representation of the 
eathedral service. 

When we turn from cathedrals to parish churches we find like 
traces of the evil results of the clergy’s ignorance of music. 
First of all, the whole ordering of the music, so properly vested 
in the clergy, is really resigned to the organist, and, where there 
is no organist, to the choir. The style of music chosen by these 
persons, who in many cases have received little of an education in 
music, none in ecclesiastical music, is naturally often most unec- 
clesiastical. Hence we have the drawing-room chants and melo- 
dramatic ‘le Deums we have spoken of, adapted from profane 
airs, and ever associated with words profane, with wondrous 
organ accompaniments, in which the organist celebrates himself, 
and ingeniously makes his Sunday ‘ execution,” an economical 
advertisement for pianoforte pupils in the week. And not only 
is the music debased and bad, but, what is worse than any mere 
deficiency in knowledge, the coterie in the gallery is not always 
celebrated for reverent demeanour in church ; being packed up 
out of the sight of the clergy, there is often a shuffling over of 
books, a skurrying into church just before the Te Deum, and in- 
attention to every thing but the music. Such conduct (no rare 
thing in parish churches) brings the whole musical portion of the 
service into disrepute ; it is connected with irreverence and irre- 
Verent persons ; it gives the congregation a distaste for music, and 
disposes them to think that there must be something radically 
Wrong in its tendencies, because it is abused. And this indifference 
or distaste is still further heightened by the style of the music itself, 
which is commonly so wholly uncongregational in its character, 
full of trios and solos, that those who wish to join in it are posi- 
tively repelled ; and, more than this, parts of the service are sung 
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to which the choir is not equal, which are quite above their 
yowers ; difficult music is presumptuously preferred to simpler; 
intricate anthems are mangled, when easier ones might have been 
attempted, and a miserable caricature of the cathedral service js 
the result of all this pretending ignorance of half-trained choirs, 
And what can the clergy do? Their ignorance of music is known; 
they cannot choose good music; or if they stumble on it by 
chance, they cannot criticise its performance ; they have no 
weight with the organist and the choir; they must leave the 
matter with those into whose hands it has unfitly fallen; they 
half hate, half dread ‘the gallery ;” they cannot see what goes 
on; the congregation complain of the music ; the gallery (for 
musical skins are ever thin), are touchy and threaten to depart. 
Music is the apple of discord ; they want congregational singing, 
but cannot get it; they dislike the gallery, but they cannot defy 
it, for they have no confidence in their own powers, no knowledge 
how to set to work and provide a new and more teachable 
substitute. 

Now, if the clergy were skilled in music, they would be able to 
choose good ecclesiastical music, suited to the powers of their 
choir and congregation; they would hinder musical ambition 
from over-singing itself; they would bring the choir into the 
midst of the congregation, and rend the miserable curtain that 
but half hides so much irreverence ; their authority as ministers 
would be supported by their knowledge as musicians; their 
known interest in the music would act in time on the congrega- 
tion; they would be able to induce many persons, especially the 
more devout, to join in the singing, to practise either at home or 
in a parochial class ; they might increase or form their choirs by 
the aid of volunteers, who now shrink from the gallery system. 

We may observe, by the way, that open seats, all looking one 
way, seem likely to give the greatest encouragement to congre- 
gational singing; those who sing do not feel the eyes of their 
neighbours fixed upon them; they can sing without observation, 
and it requires more than common powers of abstraction, espe- 
cially in timid persons, to be faced and not to feel or think about 
it. 

But we believe that not only the choir and the congregation, 
but that that most important body, the organists, would in time 
be acted upon by the cultivation of music among the clergy. 
The organists have now to make their own way towards the 
ecclesiastical style; no wonder if, among other employments, 
they sometimes miss it; but when once the clergy were inter- 
ested in the organist’s business, the organists, happy in such 
new and cheerful sympathy, would be apt to catch from them 
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something of an ecclesiastical mind; the organists of our 
cathedrals, justly observes the author of “ The Apology,” are in 
general men of great professional knowledge; yet the statutes, 
with much wisdom have assigned the chief direction of the music 
to the precentor, who will often be swayed by nice considerations, 
to which a layman might be less sensitive, and he will constantly 
have the advantage of consulting his colleague. That an eccle- 
siastic placed in such a post as this should himself be skilled in 
music, 1s a truth which cannot need enforcement.” We agree 
entirely with these remarks; but we would make them of more 
general application, and not confine them to the precentors and 
organists of cathedrals; for we hold that every clergyman is the 
precentor of his parish church, and ought to be qualified for the 

st. He ought to be a more discerning critic than the organist 
of the spirit, the tone, the fitness of the music, more skilled in 
the #00¢, less skilled in the service. Let us suppose a cle 
thus skilled; must it not follow that their intercourse with the 
organists, their co-operation, their sympathy, will help to convey 
to them a portion of their spirit, a portion of the ecclesiastical 
mind, which is now so often wanting, and the want of which is 
manifested in the flimsy unchurch-like secular airs, with which 
the metrical psalms and other hymns of the Church are now 
dressed out. 

As in these last remarks we have been gliding from the clergy 
to the laity, by considering the condition of the organists, we 
cannot but express a wish that at St. Mark’s College, or other 
institutions, there were a department devoted to the instruction 
of organists, where young churchmen of musical promise might 
be duly trained for their important work, and enabled to add 
with advantage the office of organist to that of schoolmaster. 
The cathedrals are now the only schools for organists ; they must 
always be the best places of instruction; but those only are 
educated therein who are likely to make music their sole pro- 
fession, while the lesser parish churches are left to those who 
have not made music their profession, and have only managed to 
pick up some scraps of knowledge. 

As to cathedrals, where the service is musical throughout, and 
ought daily to be performed with the utmost skill, we would wish 
to see the organist put in a higher position altogether. In the 
cathedrals of the older foundation, he virtually occupies the pre- 
centor’s post, and adds the precentor’s duties to his own. The 
whole burden and responsibility of the music rests upon him. 
He must be a scientific and a practical man; he must know what 
to teach and how to teach; Ie must have the highest class of 
musical knowledge, combined with sound Church feeling, and 
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ure Church taste. He must read and work; he must have 
ye , and: the power of imparting it. With all these 
labours laid upon him, he ought to receive higher remuneration 
than some 100/. or 200/. per annum, if the cathedral, as it 
undoubtedly should, claim all his energies and his time. What 
is the result of the wretched remuneration which he now receives? 
He cannot give his whole time and mind to that which deserves 
it all. He cannot consecrate all his powers to the cathedral, 
He must be a pianoforte teacher. What drudgery for a man 
of high musical powers, of great knowledge, of warm feeling and 
imagination, of acute and delicate ears! He must pass from fan- 
tasia to fantasia, from ballad to ballad, wearying himself with 
dull pupils, and musie equally dull, having his ear and mind ever 
set on edge, and exhausted by these most secular labours, when 
he should be fresh for the cathedral. 

We cannot expect the cathedral service to be what it ought 
to be till it engages all the time of the organist, till he is present 
at daily prayer, till he can afford to dethrone the raw aspiring 
deputy who now occupies his post in the week, and gives exagge- 
rated and clumsy imitations of his master’s style, while the 
choir smile at his crude performances, and mock his authority. 
At Exeter cathedral the organist attends morning and evening 
prayer every day, and does not skip “in hot haste” up the organ- 
loft stairs in time for the anthem ; we need hardly stop to describe 
the effect of this daily attendance. 

But not only is this piano forte-teaching life of cathedral 
organists drudgery, in the truest sense, to men of sensitive 
minds, as musicians generally are, but it is hard drudgery ; it is 
secularising drudgery ; it is a fantasia-ising and variation-ising of 
the mind; it is drawing it away from the nobler and severer 
school of study ; and he who has an office and ministration in the 
Church is doomed to be infected and blown upon by the music of 
the world. And, what is an important question, if the higher 
class of musicians have not time to give themselves to thought 
and study, what are we to do for any race of new Church com- 
posers of like spirit with the old? Whence are they to come! 
Are we never to add to our store of Church music? Are all 
original minds to be seized upon and monopolised by the world! 
Not indeed that we yearn after mere novelty, or such novelty as 
contradicts the tone of what is old. ‘“ We want,” to use Dr. 
Crotch’s words, ‘new music, but no new style.” We cannot 
expect to have new musie of the olden style, to enjoy any great 
Increase of grand and chaste compositions, ‘till the organist pokes 
his Rossini into the fire, burns all his fantasias, makes his ehik- 
dren’s kites of his ballads, leaves young ladies to learn “ execu 
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tion” as they may, and concentrates all his powers on that which 
alone is worthy of the entire energy of a great musical mind. 
Till he can afford to do this, he must almost unconsciously get 
somewhat secularized by the daily and hourly sound of secular 
music. Yet, what more important than to preserve in Church 
compositions distinctness of style, to retain strong and marked 

culiarities of feature and expression, to maintain the boundaries 
between the Church and the world? What more wretched than 
when airs from overtures and operas are transferred to the Church 
by organists of secular mind, who plume themselves on the 
adaptation ¢ 

Where is the force of association stronger than in music? A 
tune heard in a theatre is always the theatre’s ; it always reminds 
of scenes and footlamps, and paint and tinsel, and actors and 
actresses. However grave a livery of solemn words it may be 
made to wear, our mind is transported from the church; the 
tune cannot become a psalm to us; it wheels us back in spite of 
ourselves from Sunday thoughts to week-day dissipations ; it is 
but week-day folly starched into a prim Sunday look, and through 
the grave disguise we cannot but remember the original occasion 
of the air. Nor shall we be freed from such adaptations, or from 
a mixed character in Church music, until we cut off the organist 
from secular employments altogether, until we give him an income 
sufficient to support him in his sacred office. We know not, 
indeed, how this is to be done, or how far the Keclesiastical Com- 
missioners can reconsider their acts; but the thing ought to be 
done, and an office, not provided for in the older statutes, when 
organs were not, should not be left, as it often is, to the voluntary 
contributions of the canons. The canons ought not to be required 
to expend their income in such a way, but every officer should 
have his own income, his own position recognised by the statutes, 
and duly recompensed. We should like to see cathedral orga- 
nists in Deacon’s Orders, that the sacredness of their fune- 
tions might at once be recognised. We wish, indeed, that choirs 
also could obtain higher remuneration. In some instances they 
are sufficiently paid; in others the recompense is most wretched. 
The Keelesiastical Commission might have found enough to be 
done in the cathedrals themselves with cathedral revenues, without 
appropriating them to purposes foreign both to the letter and the 
spirit of the endowment, if they had entered into the cathedral 
system. Subdean Bayley’s words ought to have been weighed, 
“Be it remembered,” he says, ‘ that services and anthems 
cannot be performed, to have their due effect, without two contra- 
tenors, two tenors, and two basses, that the verses may be sung 
alternately, and choruses in eight parts.” Thus we see what a 
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staff, besides the boys, ought to be employed daily at every 
service. , 

We have spoken chiefly of cathedral organists, from the import. 
ance of their posts; but it would be a great matter if proper 
culture and proper discipline of mind and taste could be given to 
all who take upon them this sacred office. Among the first 
consequences of such an education would be the subdued tone in 
which the choir or congregation would be accompanied. Orga- 
nists would learn to tame their instruments, to consider them 
strictly as accompaniments ; it is ignorance of the proper office 
of the organ that causes us now to hear those thunderings, and 
storms, and crashings, which hasten deafness, or make it desirable, 
In the smaller churches we desire no organs at all, as we cannot 
hope for the remarkable coincidence of good instruments and 
persons competent to play them. When will those instruments 
of acute and ingenious torture, appropriately called ‘ grinders,” 
be abolished by so humane an age { 

But what can be done for the great body of the laity? How 
can we act on them so as to revive in some degree congregational 
singing? Even here we need not work without hope. We find 
that their musical impulses have been already stirred, and that 
these impulses have taken, if not a Church, at any rate a sacred 
direction. ‘The middling classes (and we always consider the 
most hearty love of music is to be found in the middling classes) 
are already seizing upon every means of instruction. The Exeter 
Hall concerts are no slight evidence of the growth and increase 
of a musical spirit. Who would have thought a few years ago of 
hearing some hundreds of tradesmen performing oratorios, and 
delighting in Handel? And these efforts owe nothing to fashion; 
we might otherwise be slow to accept them as signs of any real 
or lasting concern, for fashion coins new idols every year for its 
fickle idolaters. It is no proof that people enjoy the opera 
because they go there; but the Exeter Hall concerts, with all 
their faults, were begun, and have been carried on, by a more 
sober class of persons, who unaffectedly enjoy the music. If, 
then, we have these and other evidences of a rising taste, what are 
we todo? New means of instruction are of course within the 
reach of the higher classes; they can obtain the best teachers, 
they have time to practise ; they can learn the appointed music of 
the Church in their own homes, if they know what is to be sung 
on the Sunday, if a scheme of the music is fixed up in some part 
of the Church. We cannot conceive a mure delightful occupa- 
tion for those who have leisure on their hand, than to set apart 
one evening, at least, in the week, for the practice of the musi¢ 
designed for the Sunday following. If, too, selections of sound, 
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well-arranged music were printed for the use of congregations, 
we should avoid those extemporary alto and tenor parts, which 
are now invented on the spot, and are somewhat painful in their 


ts. 

But for the middling classes, who cannot easily learn or prac- 
tise at home, nor afford separate instruction, some sort of class- 
singing, parochial or otherwise, must be used. In small country 

ishes the music must be always a difficulty, from the lack of 
teachers and of opportunities of receiving instruction, and from 
the coarseness of rustic tones; but all amendment is not hope- 
less. Those wondrous anthems, manufactured by inglorious 
Handels, might at once be stopped; the gruntings of the gruff 
bassoon, the pantings of the asthmatic flute, and the sharp whine 
of the piercing violin, may well be exchanged for the voices of 
the more promising children, who can be kept to the old psalm- 
tunes, and their country tones refined by careful teaching. But 
intowns (and of towns we more particularly speak throughout), 
class-singing seems the easiest means of obtaining the best in- 
struction on moderate terms. In some places excellent institu- 
tions have been already formed that promise great results, if 
there is as much perseverance in conducting as there has been 
zeal in establishing them. At Exeter, a ‘School of Church 
Music” has been set on foot under the immediate direction of the 
cathedral organist, who labours in the true spirit. Persons of 
all ranks,—clergy, gentry, clerks, shopkeepers,—attend its meet- 
ings; and at the recent consecration of a church in that city, 
about sixty of its members in the midst of the congregation took 
rt in the service. And how seldom have sixty voices been 
eard to sing the praise of God in his temple! In the important 
town of Manchester a ‘‘ Church Music Society ” has arisen, and 
we have heard of other similar institutions in various parts. We 
prefer the appellation of “School” rather than ‘ Society,” as 
seeming to imply that it is a place of discipline and training for 
the Church, not ending in itself, or in the exclusive gratification 
and profit of its own members; it is a musical nursery for the 
Church, 

But whatever form class-singing may take, we re ard it as the 
most likely means of promoting a general cultivation of music. 
In our larger towns, where able musicians are to be found, and 
some of them lovers of the temple as well as of the sweet songs 
of the temple, ready, for little worldly remuneration, to do what 
they can in their sphere for the Church’s good, some such ma- 
chinery might advantageously be set on foot. And we may well 
consider, for a moment, the great work which Church music may 
help to carry out among the middling classes. It may be made 
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the means of increasing an attachment to the Church which is at 
present but faintly felt among these classes ; it may revive op 
deepen a sense of Church-membership ; it may save a portion of 
the younger men from the hurtful pleasures of large towns. And 
we may well begin to do something indirectly as well as directly 


to recover the affections of the middling classes, to create among 
them an interest in the Church and Church objects. While the 
higher orders and the poor are mostly attached members of the 
Church, we have our doubts whether the middling classes are 
well affected; and the Church has been herself somewhat to 
blame for their lukewarmness. What has she done to keep their 
love £ What has been done to guide their desires for knowledge, 
or to provide them with elevating relaxations, or to direct their 
tastes! ‘Take, for instance, the host of Voung men who serve in 
shops and offices, who are at their desks and counters all the day; 
thes have been left to pigk up thet uc ipl » 
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highest rank consorting with opera-singers and the like, being 
drawn by the common love of music into a hurtful and degrading 
familiarity with a class of persons commonly so dissolute in their 
lives; and in people of less exalted rank we see friendships 


formed through music of an equally hurtful character. How 
many are ruined, both in their temporal and spiritual state, 
through the agency of tavern glee-clubs and suchlike meetings ! 
Such spectacles cause men to grieve over the very gift of music ; 
and, seeing the associative principle turned to evil, they forget, in 
its perversion, that it may be made as powerfully to bind men 
into good brotherhoods. This associativeness must be meant for 
good; and if the Church sought to develope it in her own great 
cause, if she might, in schools and societies of Church music. 
give vent to the passion for music which now breaks out in wrong 
directions, 
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the means of increasing an attachment to the Church which is at 
resent but faintly felt among these classes ; it may revive or 
ine a sense of Church-membership ; it may save a portion of 
the younger men from the hurtful pleasures of large towns. And 
we may well begin to do something indirectly as well as directly 
to recover the affections of the middling classes, to create among 
them an interest in the Church and Church objects. While the 
higher orders and the poor are mostly attached members of the 
Church, we have our doubts whether the middling classes are 
well affected; and the Church has been herself somewhat to 
blame for their lukewarmness. What has she done to keep their 
love? What has been done to guide their desires for knowledge, 
or to provide them with elevating relaxations, or to direct their 
tastes? ‘Take, for instance, the host of young men who serve in 
shops and offices, who are at their desks and counters all the day; 
they have been left to pick up their principles as they may, to 
scramble towards their knowledge without direction. ‘They have 
got their education without the help of the Church ; their semi- 
naries have been without clerical superintendence. Now, may not 
music be made to convey some notion of Church-fellowship to 
such as these? If we at all consider the mysteriously-associative 
principle in music, we see its peculiar fitness and capacity for 
acting upon the middling classes, for giving them some sense of 
Christian fellowship through a common taste dedicated to the 
Chureh. The very associative or social principle we allude to 
seems to point out its value as a spiritual agency; such a mys- 
terious power of attracting men towards each other, of creating 
fellowships, as if by some seeret charm, seems designed to forward 
the object of the one great Fellowship. It must be the duty of 
the Church, in striving to promote a corporate life and feeling, to 
use all incorporating influences. If the stones that lie in the 
fields may be gathered up and raised into temples of God, and 
fashioned into most harmonious forms, how much more may 
sounds that are in the world, that touch like lightning a vast 
multitude of souls, be made to bind that multitude together ina 
holy brotherhood through a common sense holily used. Indeed 
we might extend this view, and see the value of this associative- 
ness in music among all classes, if it were felt and used by the 
Church, instead of its being resigned, as it is, to the world, and 
abused by it. We are accustomed to hear complaints of the 
associative power of music; and parents are apt to regret the 
gilt of music in their children, because it mates them with unsuit- 
able or dissolute friends, because it brings them into unequal 
friendships, into company unfitted for their rank, and only likely 
to lead them into vicious ways. We hear daily of men of the 
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highest rank consorting with opera-singers and the like, being 
drawn by the common love of music into a hurtful and degrading 
familiarity with a class of persons commonly so dissolute in their 
lives; and in people of less exalted rank we see friendships 
formed through music of an equally hurtful character. How 
many are ruined, both in their temporal and spiritual state, 
through the agency of tavern glee-clubs and suchlike meetings ! 
Such spectacles cause men to grieve over the very gift of music ; 
and, seeing the associative principle turned to evil, they forget, in 
its perversion, that it may be made as powerfully to bind men 
into good brotherhoods. ‘This associativeness must be meant for 
good; and if the Church sought to develope it in her own great 
cause, if she might, in schools and societies of Church music, 
give vent to the passion for music which now breaks out in wrong 
directions, we might have to glory in a gift capable of uniting us 
together to our edification. 

A happy thing it would be for the Church if, by any means, 
by any system of instruction a general knowledge of music could 
be diffused, and that knowledge dedicated to the glory of God. 
Our whole Church service, whether in cathedrals or parish 
churches, would be invested with a warmth, a sublimity, an im- 
pressiveness now unknown to it, for the capacities of the liturgy 
are hardly known. Then the choirs might be filled with devout 
and serious men, and we should have devotion and reverence 
combined with musical skill and knowledge. It is now difficult 
to obtain this combination—to find good men who are good 
singers. We suffer daily from this difficulty; even cathedrals, 
which give the highest remuneration, suffer from the presence of 
undevotional lay clerks, who have skill in singing, or from devo- 
tional lay clerks who are musically incompetent. Often indeed are 
musical qualifications more inquired into than moral fitness ; at 
best, from the scarcity of knowledge, and the little room for 
selection, the alternative lies between a musical service ill per- 
formed by good men, or well performed by careless ones. If 
there were more knowledge, there would be more room for selec- 
tion. Serious persons would be found who would glory in having 
such a ministration in the Church, and would bring devoutness 
of mind, without diminishing the musical excellence of the service, 
And besides the regular choirs being composed of serious men, it 
would be possible to increase them, at any rate on Sundays, and 
other holy days, by a large body of volunteers. ‘This is what we 
want; we want numbers in our cathedrals and larger churches 
to give due effect to the service, and to have a sufficient number 
we must have volunteers. What are twenty voices in a chorus 
in a cathedral? We want a hundred at least. And why should 
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not a hundred voluntary singers be found in our large towns, 
ready to submit themselves to the organist’s control. At Leeds 
we believe a considerable portion of the choir is composed of 
volunteers, and these of different ranks in life. Sublime beyond 
all expression would be our liturgy if it were illustrated by the 
combined melody of heart and voice, issuing from a multitude of 
devout worshippers. We should soon cease to complain of the 
length of the service. Many parts would be sung that are now 
unsung, and that lose in impressiveness from the want of music; 
thus the psalms, designed for music (where there was daily 
prayer), might be chanted in all the larger churches. Witha 
more general knowledge of music we might hope to hear the 
hymns in the Communion Service sung, at any rate in all cathe- 
drals. At present they are either not sung at all, or are sung 
only by the non-communicants, that is, by the boys; and thus 
we have but the treble part ; we have never seen, as we ought 
to have seen, the whole body of lay clerks communicating ; and 
when one or two have occasionally shown their seriousness, they 
have disrobed themselves of their surplices, and neglected to 
glorify God in the most holy of all services, with the offering of 
their voice. Imperfectly, however, as these hymns are sung, they 
are even now intensely affecting, and we have seen many melted 
into tears as the music sounded through the church. 

We might hope, too, occasionally to hear portions of the 
Burial Service sung. He who has once heard the effect of 
music at such a time, will never forget it. We once saw the 
member of a cathedral laid in his grave. When the music rose, 
a holy awe instantly filled and almost overpowered the congre- 
gation. 

We have not entered into the question of plain-tune, but have 
left that gradually to work its own way; neither have we ven- 
tured to draw distinctions between cathedral and parochial ser- 
vice, to point out the proprieties in each, to say what ought to 
be sung in the one, and not sung in the other. We have left 
such subjects to abler hands, and have contented ourselves with 
a few plain and practical remarks, in the fervent hope that they 
may contribute, in their degree, to the great cause of Church 
music, which is no less a thing than the glorifying of God in 
the church with one of his own choice and most mysterious gifts. 

P.S. Since these pages were written we have been glad to find 
that in the new theological department of King’s College, Lon- 
don, where students are to be prepared for holy orders, the study 
of music is expressly insisted on. In our National Schools also, 
in many districts, the same study has been already introduced, 
and we saw the following paragraph in a recent number of “ The 
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Times.” ‘It is stated that under the authority of some of the 
heads of two of the Hon. Societies of the inns of court, a system of 
pane singing 3 about to be introduced amongst members of the 
Inner and Middle Temple, under the guidance of the organist 
and others of the Temple church, with a view to enable them to 
‘thoroughly understand and be able to take part in the choral 
service of the Church, whereby the amens, responses, versicles, 
psalms, and portions of the services, and even of the anthems, 
would be performed in a manner more consistent with the true 
character of public worship.’ During the series of meetings of 
the classes, it is proposed that there shall be given a thorough 
course of instruction in the ‘elements of music, management of 
the voice, art of reading music, and singing at sight.’ It is also 
proposed that the method of chanting the services and anthems 
of the Church shall be fully pace ay and the compositions of 
the first masters, ancient and modern, practised, including madri- 
gals, choruses, glees,” &c. This is indeed a cheerful paragraph ; 
surely we may hope. 
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Arr. VI.—1. The Leadina State Trials in Ireland, from the Year 
1784 to 1803, with Introduction and Notes. By T. M‘Nevin, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. Dublin: Duffy. 1844. 


2. The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By R. RB. 
Mappen. London. 1843. 


3. Report of Secret Committee in Ireland, 1798. 


A document of a very unusual character appeared in a recent 
number of the “Times.” It was an address from magistrates 
residing in an Irish district, the North Riding of Tipperary, com- 
plaining of the state of lawless crime to which their country was 
reduced, and calling on their fellow-subjects in Great Britain to 
aid them in obtaining from the legislature and government such 
remedial measures as the circumstances seemed imperatively to 
demand. The document was subscribed by fifty-one justices of 
the peace, including Lord Dunally, chairman of the meeting from 
which itissued, and the Custos Rotulorum of the county, the Honour- 
able Francis Aldborough Prittie. The subscribers differed ma- 
terially from each other in their views, political and religious ; 
but there was one particular in which they agreed—they were all, 
we believe, without exception, resident landlords. The remon- 
strance of such a body of men came before the public with 
authority. 

In addressing such an appeal to the public it might be said 
that the subscribers committed a violation of official etiquette. 
They passed over the Lieutenant of their own county, a long tried 
and able governor, the Karl of Donoughmore. They passed by 
the nobleman who holds the name, if he do not wield the power, 
of Her Majesty’s Lieutenant in Ireland. And they passed over 
the British cabinet, and Sir Robert Peel. It is, however, to be 
remembered, that this somewhat irregular and democratic proce- 
dure was not adopted, until applications sanctioned by usage had 
proved unsuccessful. The Tipperary magistrates had solicited 
aid and redress in the proper form, and from the constituted au- 
thorities ; and it was not until the exactments of decorum had 
been duly and fruitlessly complied with, that, in the last instance, 
they appealed to the people. They did not show that they had 
lost confidence in the government, until it had become manifest 


var government wanted either the will or the power to help 
them, 
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They had another excuse for their public appeal, if, after their 
revious procedures, excuse was necessary. ithin the limits of 
the North Riding of Tipperary, and in the space of six months, 
there had been sixteen murders perpetrated, sixteen murders 
attempted, and fifty-two cases of what might well be termed mur- 
derous assaults, such as firing into dwelling-houses, forcible 
attempts to take arms, &c. &c. A catalogue of crime like this 
furnishes ample excuse for some want of ceremony. 

But it must be admitted that the subscribing Tipperary magi 
trates have exposed themselves to an imputation more grave chad 
that of an offence against etiquette. They appear unable to dis- 
cern, or unwilling to acknowledge, the merit of the policy against 
which they have been so daring as to remonstrate. They have 
asked for protection against the incendiary and assassin, and have 
presumed to think that the government and legislature could 
ensure what they ask for, by adopting measures wise and benevo- 
lent, suited to the emergency, and conceived in the spirit of the 
constitution: they were not to be taught that the measures they 
proposed were repugnant to the policy of Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
ministration, and were, accordingly, objectionable. It had been 
gravely propounded in various discussions with functionaries under 
the right honourable Baronet, that protection was not to be at- 
tained in Ireland by any practicable change in the existing laws. 
Where a people have a bias in favour of assassination, law cannot 
afford security. In an extreme case of this nature, loyal men 
must have patience. As soon as the character of the Celts in 
Ireland has undergone the beneficial change to be wrought in it 
by the policy which is now providing for them colleges and priests, 
they will have recourse to activities less pernicious than those in 
which their energies are now exerted ; meanwhile, they must not 
be rudely interfered with. It might abate the graciousness of 
the Peel policy to proceed vigorously against an offence to which 
certain of the tribes of Munster seem to have a constitutional 
proneness. Such, in substance, appears to be the explanation of 
that policy of forbearance under which crime so banefully flourishes. 
The Riesaenry magistrates appear not to have been convinced by 
this reasoning, or satisfied with the decision recommended by it. 
They have appealed to the common sense of mankind, and to the 
true hearts of the British people. How their appeal may speed, 
is yet to be seen; it does not appear that they have been punished 
for contumacy in making it. They retain still the commissions 
of the peace; nor does it appear to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to displace them. 

In the north of Ireland, too, it would seem as if the power to 
dismiss and insult upright and — magistrates were to be 
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henceforth Jess capriciously exercised. The dismissal of Mr. 
Watson has not been followed up; and yet his advice—the advice 
for which he was superseded—has been extensively adopted. Be- 
cause that gentleman recommended the reorganization of the 
Orange Society in his own county, he was deprived of the com- 
mission of the peace, and accused of an endeavour to revive an 
illegal confederation. Since the day on which this severity was 
‘nflicted on Mr. Watson, his advice has been repeated by other 
magistrates—other magistrates have acted upon it—the Orange 
Society has been reorganized, or is in progress of reorganization, 
io Down, in Antrim, in Derry, in Armagh, in Tyrone, in Ferma- 
nagh, in Monaghan, in Cavan—and although many justices of the 
peace have taken active part ‘n this vast movement, and although 
the Lrish Goyerume been ful yprised of their exertions 
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‘ety evade the law, it should be regarded as a natural 
en rr compensation, that associations for good should 
also be organized. The rule by which other countries may be 
judged is wholl inapplicable to Ireland. Where there is cor- 
respondence and harmony between opinion and law, law should 
be supreme,—the whole people should constitute one society,—and 
ole attempted to divide them into adverse knots and parties 
should suffer the punishment of an incendiary. It is otherwise 
where a law, conceived in the spirit of ind ~~ 
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ment to displace them. 

. In the north of Ireland, too, it would seem as if the power to 
dismiss and insult upright and independent magistrates were to be 
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henceforth less capriciously exercised. The dismissal of Mr. 
Watson has not been followed up; and yet his advice—the advice 
for which he was superseded—has been extensively adopted. Be. 
eause that gentleman recommended the reorganization of the 
Orange Society in his own county, he was deprived of the com- 
mission of the peace, and accused of an endeavour to revive an 
illegal confederation. Since the day on which this severity was 
inflicted on Mr. Watson, his advice has been repeated by other 
magistrates—other magistrates have acted upon it—the ‘Orange 
Society has been reorganized, or is In progress of reorganization, 
in Down, in Antrim, in Derry, in Armagh, in Tyrone, in Ferma- 
nagh, in Monaghan, in C ‘avan—and although many justices of the 
peace have ti iken active part in this vast movement, and although 
the Irish Government has he en fully apprised of their exertions to 
revive the “illegal society,” we hear no more of dismissals. Why 
is this$ Does the Government persist in thinking the society 
what Lord Heytesbury was indisereet enough to pronounce it! 
Why not persevere In its career of dismissals ? 2 ~Has it learned 
to correct its rash and mistaken judgment ? Has it learned that 
the Orange Society is strictly legalf Why not avow that it 1s 
better advised, and add graciousness to the avowal, by restoring 
the excellent magistrate ‘whom it had ‘*jgnorantly” superseded 

We must not look for too much. It is something to see the 
Irish government halt in ‘* the road to ruin,” even though they do 
not yet seem preparing to retrace their steps. The dismissal of 
Mr. Watson was, manifestly, a notice that the Orange confedera- 
tion was not to be revived. In the non-interference with Lord 
Muniskillen, and the many who have acted with him, this inju- 
dicious or —— notice seems to have been withdrawn. 
Lord Heytesbury has, perhaps, by this time, consulted history for 
impartial testimony re specting the confederation he too rashly 
condemned, and has acquired a knowledge of his error. He has, 
probably, reflected that the Government which cannot venture 
upon measures for checking the activities, or arresting the pro- 
eress of that baleful confe ders acy, Which would make the land he 
IS ap pointed to rule over, a wilderness, ought not to be rashly 
precipitate in Gestroying a society, which has true conservatism 
as the great end of its organization. He eannot abridge the 
assassins’ voeation—he eannot break up the conspiracy “whieh 
works out its ends by murder—and, conscious of his impotency 
for good, perhaps he has arrived at the conclusion, that to perse- 
vere in a blind hostility against the Orange institution, might 
possibly be to abuse his power for evil. 

The truth is, that where such confederacies as the Repeal 
Association are openly permitted, and conspiracies like the Rib- 
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bon Society evade the law, it should be regarded as a natural 
and necessary compensation, that associations for good should 
also be organized. The rule by which other countries may be 
judged is wholly inapplicable to Ireland. Where there is cor- 
respondence and harmony between opinion and law, law should 
be supreme, —the whole people should constitute one society,—and 
he who attempted to divide them into adverse knots and parties 
should suffer the punishment of an incendiary. It is otherwise 
where a law, conceived in the spirit of indulgence, which good 
subjects may claim, is extended also to those who yield to it only 
a prudential and reluctant submission; where the people to be 
governed consists of two classes widely discriminated, the one 
composed of those who wish well to existing institutions, the 
other of those who desire that the institutions of the country be 
overturned. In such a state of things, a free constitution, and 
an indulgent administration of its laws, enable and encourage the 
disaffected to conspire, and thus, it may be said, compel the loyal 
to associate. ‘The government which would interdict such asso- 
ciation, while refusing to adapt the laws to the emergency, 
makes itself a partisan, and chooses its side, in opposition to 
good subjects, in alliance with adversaries to them and to the 
state. ‘This desperate alliance the Irish government has _nar- 
rowly eseaped the guilt of forming; we hope it may escape the 
evil consequences of having appeared to contemplate the forma- 
tion of it; and we would gladly offer any information in our 
power which might have the effect of a warning against the 
fatal error of thinking to compensate supineness or timidity 
towards enterprises which cover with flimsy pretexts purposes of 
massacre and treason, by exercising a most unconstitutional 
severity towards an association censurable, if it were censurable, 
in the judgment of the impartial and unprejudiced, for nothing 
worse than * exuberance of loyalty.” 

It has been very usual of late years to describe the Protestants 
of Ireland as persons possessed by a spirit of intolerance ; and, 
Whenever it was designed to render them especially odious, to 
describe them as an Orange faction. It is sufficiently intelligible 
that such a name should harm them in the judgment or opinion 
of enemies to British connexion ; but that it would have preju- 
diced them in the esteem of England, was a result which could 
hot so readily be anticipated. ‘That result, however, has fol- 
lowed; and ‘such has been the success of persevering and 
unscrupulous calumny, that the mass of Iinelishmen, even of 
Kneglish readers, have been influenced to regard the Orange 
Association of Ireland as only one of the many inteinperate and 
itulerant factions, by which that unhappy country has been 
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afflicted. But this is a favourable judgment. Many there are 
who affect to pronounce the Orange Society the worst, pre- 
eminently, of all the Irish factions,—the one, indeed, which should 
he responsible for the mal-practices of all the others, whom its 
insolent and menacing demeanour has called into existence. 

The Orangemen of Ireland may have been, on various ocea- 
sions, provoked into intemperance and indiscretion ;— but they 
have been almost uniformly chargeable with one great error, of 
which they are now paying the penalty,—they were never indus- 
trious in disabusing the public mind of false impressions. Had 
they been careful for their reputation, as they should have been, 
with such a cause as thicirs, and with such testimony as truth 
enabled them to command, slander would not have triumphed 
over them, They thought they could have lived calumny dowa, 

it has brought them low, and has rendered it a matter of no 
common difficulty for those who would befriend them, as persons 
wronged and oppressed, to distinguish their case, as it should 
really be stated, from the malevolent misrepresentations of their 
adversaries. 

The first Orange Lodge in Ireland was formed on September 
the 21st, in the year 1795, and was a sequel to a rude but san- 
guinary encounter between a Roman Catholic party, organized 
under the name of Defenders, and a body of Protestants, whom 
they assailed under exceedingly disereditable circumstances. Our 
account of this atiair we shall take from historians whose bias 
cannot be a matter of doubt. ‘The subjoined passage is extracted 
from the * Pieces of Trish History,” published in New York, in 
the year 1807, by William James M‘Nevin, a Roman Catholic 
and a United Irishman. The account is chargeable with inac- 
curacies, Which we shall find it necessary to correct ; but we give 
it, in the first instance, in the words of the writer. 


“In the province of Ulster, the county of Armagh and its borders 
exhibited a scene of more melancholy disturbances and more abominable 
oppressions than had afflicted or disgraced the rest of Ireland. The 
religious animosities that had raged so violently in 1793, appeared to 
have been subdued by the combined efforts of liberal Catholics and 
dissenters, by the unremitting exertions of the United Irishmen of that 
day, and by the conciliatory sentiments which floned from the press, 4s 
Jar as it was in the same interests’. The press, however, was sub- 
sequently reduced almost to silence; and the recent coercive statutes 


' The reader will not be at a loss to draw the natural inference from this remark- 


able passage. The “liberals,” the United Irishmen, and the press in their interest, 
Which could exert no influence except on its own party, succeeded in calming the 
troubles of 1793. The “ illiberal ” or loyal party were, accordingly, not the disturbers. 
As svon as the adverse party was induced to leave them unmolested, the country had peace. 
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had nearly annihilated all public efforts by united, or even liberal 
Jrishmen, on any subject of general politics, except during the tran- 
sitory administration of Lord Fitzwilliam. The barriers to the revival 
of those animosities being thus broken down, they again desolated the 
country with augmented fury. The Peep-o’-Day Boys, who originally 
pretended only to enforce the popery laws, by depriving Catholics of 
their arms, now affected more important objects. They claimed to be 
associated for the support of a Protestant government, and a Protestant 
succession, which they said were endangered by the increased power of 
the Catholics in the state, and they therefore adopted the name of 
Orangemen, to express their attachment to the memory of that prince 
to whom they owed those blessings. With this change of name, they 
asserted they had also gained an accession of strength; for the Peep-o’- 
Day Boys only imagined they were supported by the law of the land, in 
their depredations on their Catholic neighbours; but the Orangemen 
boasted a protection greater than even that of law—the connivance and 
concealed support of those who were bound to see it fairly administered. 
Thus emboldened, and as they alleged, reinforced, they renewed their 
ancient persecutions ; but not content with stripping Catholics of arms, 
they now went greater lengths than they had ever done before, in 
adding insult to injury, sometimes by mocking the solemnities of their 
worship, and at others, even by firing into the coffins of the dead on 
their way to sepulture. 

The Catholics were by no means inclined to submit with tameness 
to these outrages. The Defender system had included nearly all of that 
persuasion in the lower ranks, and scarcely any others were to be found 
in the neighbourhood. They seized some opportunities of retaliating, 
and thus restored to Defenderism in that part of the country its original 
character of a religious feud. These mutual irritations still increasing, 
at length produced open hostilities. An affray near Lough-Brickland, 
on the borders of the counties of Down and Armagh, and another at the 
fair of Lough-Gall, preceded and led to a more general engagement, in 
the month of August, at a place called the Diamond, near Portadown, 
in the county of Armagh. For some days previous to this, both par- 
ties had been preparing and collecting their forces ; they seized the 
different passes and roads; had their advanced posts, and were in some 
measure encamped and hutted. No steps, however, were taken by 
the magistrates of the country ; nor, as far as can be inferred from any 
visible circumstances, even by government itself, to prevent this religious 
War, publicly levied and carried on, in one of the most populous, cul- 
tivated and highly improved parts of the kingdom ; nay, more, the party 
Which provoked the hostilities, and which the event has proved to have 
been the strongest, boasted of being connived at, for its well-known 
loyalty and attachment to the constitution. 

“ Whatever may have been the motives for this inaction, certain it is, 
that both parties assembled at the Diamond, to the amount of several 
thousands. The Defenders were the most numerous, but the Orange- 
men had immense advantage in point of preparation and skill, many of 
them having been members of the old volunteer corps, whose arms and 
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discipline they still retained, and perverted to very different purposes, 
from those that have immortalized that body. The contest, therefore, 
was not long or doubtful ; the Defenders were speedily defeated, with 
the loss of some few killed and left on the field of battle, besides the 
wounded, whom they carried away. 

“« After this, in consequence of the interference of a Catholic priest and of 
a country gentleman, a truce between both parties was agreed upon, which 
was unfortunately violated in less than twenty-four hours. The two 
bodies that had consented to it for the most part dispersed ; the district, 
however, in which the battle was fought being entirely filled with Orange- 
men, some of them remained embodied, but the Catholics returned home. 
In the course of next day, about seven hundred Defenders from Keady, 
in a remote part of the county, came to the succour of their friends, and, 
ignorant of the armistice, attacked the Orangemen, who were still 
assembled. The associates of the latter being on the spot, quickly 
collected again, and the Defenders were once more routed. Perhaps 
this mistake might have been cleared up, and the treaty renewed, if the 
resentment of the Orangemen had not been fomented and cherished 
by persons to whom reconciliation of any kind was hateful. The 
Catholics, after this transaction, never attempted to make a stand, but 
the Orangemen commenced a persecution of the blackest dye. They 
would no longer permit a Catholic to exist in the county. They posted 
up on the cabins of those unfortunate victims this pithy notice, ‘ To hell 
or Connaught,’ and appointed a limited time in which the necessary 
removal of persons and property was to be made. If after the expira- 
tion of that period the notice had not been entirely complied with, 
the Orangemen assembled, destroyed their furniture, burnt their habi- 
tations, and forced the ruined family to fly elsewhere for shelter. So 
punctual were they in executing their threats, that after some experi- 
ments, none were found rash enough to abide the event of non-com- 
pliance. In this way, upwards of seven hundred Catholic families in 
one county were forced to abandon their farms, their dwellings, and 
their properties, without any process of law, and even without any 
alleged crime, except their religious belief be one?.” 

In the above passage, there are some seattered fragments of 
truth; and there are falsehoods so daring, that we would cladly 
believe them uneonscious. There is something like truth in the 
account of the Diamond fight, and an air of frankness in record- 
ing the truce-breaking by which it was signalized. We cannot 
give similar praise to ‘the vain attempt at excusing it. To ima- 
gine it possible that seven hundred men could mar rch from a dis- 
tanee of twelve or fourteen miles, through the county of Armagh, 
Without receiving an intimation that a truce had been made, 
transcends ordinary credulity, and could har dly be expect ted to 
find entertainment at this side of the Atlantic. The excuse, it 
is not uncharitable to surmise, was designed to take effect where 
the ** Pieces of Irish History” was published. There is something 


® Pieces of Irish History, p. 112. 
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of truth, too, in the description of the state of Armagh; and 
there was a foundation for the report of cruelties perpetrated 
against oman Catholics ; but there is much exaggeration in the 
description and the report, and there is utter falsehood in the 
jmputations cast upon the Orangemen. They neither were, nor 
could they have been, concerned in the perpetration of the out- 
rages thus attributed to them. 

The first Orange Lodge was formed on September 21, 1795, in 
consequence of that breach of faith or truce which caused the 
“battle of the Diamond.” The ‘great increase and establish- 
ment ” of the body “happened,” as Mr. Plowden informs us, ‘ in 
the year after.” The outrages complained of had become so 
flagrant, or at least had been so loudly complained of in the pre- 
ceding year, that a meeting of the magistrates was held in 
Armagh with a view to their suppression, in December, 1795. 
At that meeting several of the Orange body attended and 
subscribed resolutions, offering rewards for information against 
disturbers, and pledging themselves, to the utmost of their power, 
to punish and put them down. It is to confound two classes of 
persons altogether distinct, the Peep-o’-Day Boys and the original 
Orangemen, to suppose that the latter had any share in the 
excesses to which the disappearance of some Roman Catholic 
families from Armagh was attributed by Lord Gosford and the 
magistrates who subscribed his well-known resolutions*. The 
Peep-o'-Day Boys, should be regarded as distinct and separate, if 
not in some respects adverse, parties. The battle of the Diamond 
brought together into one body the classes of which the two 
were composed. Protestants of all descriptions took part in that 
engagement. A Protestant gentleman belonging to the Church 
of Mngland had assisted at the treaty by which mutual hostili- 
ties were suspended, and was fired upon from an ambuseade of 
Defenders when returning to hishome. When the second attack 
was made on the village, the minds of all Protestants were pre- 
pared to repel force by force, and it was after the suecessful issue 

*“The Orange Association should not be confounded, as it has often invidiously 


been, with the mutual and disgraceful outrages which prevailed in the county Armagh 
many years preceding, between the lowest class of Presbyterians, under the denomina- 
tion of Peep-of-Day Boys, and the Roman Catholics as Defenders.” —Musgrave’s Irish 
Rebellion, 79. 

so.“ The Orange Society did not commence till 1795? No. 

43, « Did it spring out of the Peep-of-Day Boys ? No. ._.9 

47. “ Did you consider the Orange Society asa continuation of these societies? No. 

4 Thes ware-cpossed both to (hin Peep-of- Day Boys and the Detenders. They 
Were opposed to all the disturbers of peace in the country. [never conceived them to 
be connected with any other society.’—Licut.-Col. Verner, M.P., Select Com. on 
Orange Lodges, p. o. ; 

Oe, 8 Bret cea originally the Orangemen were composed of Churchmen, 
and Ihave heard that afterwards Dissenters were admitted, and I believe that it was 


80."—Earl of Gosford, ibid. p. 258. 
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of the struggle, that Protestants of the Church of England 
determined to form that union which has since subsisted with 
very great benefit to the country, and through much eyj] 
repute, it must be confessed, to the members of the association, 
That they are not to be regi arded as the authors or instruments 
of the persecution with which the Protestants of Armagh have 
been charged, is plain from the facts of the case, no less th: an from 
the prine iples of the Orange institution. There was no evidence 
against them. They were in numbers too limited to have the 
force requisite for persecution. The gentlemen of influence who 
assisted in forming the Orange Soe ‘iety, or who joined it while 
yet feeble and immature, exerted themselves to the uttermost to 
detect the evil-doers and bring them to punishment. Mr. Plow. 
den, however, has furnished, in the form of a condemnation, a 
testimony to the Orange system, which, offered by a writer of hig 
principles and bias, may well be regarded as decisive. We 
give it in lis own words :— 


“Tt is unquestionable, that the Presbyterians generally abhorred the 
principles of the Orangemen; but it is also certain that many of them 
were sworn into these societies. ‘They were however chiefly of the 
lower orders, who depended for their subsistence upon their landlords, 
Several persons of great landed interest in those parts insisted upon 
their Protestant tenants and labourers becoming Yeomen and Orangemen. 
Such were the Marquiss of Hertford, Marquiss of Abercorn, Lord 
Northland, the Earl of Londonderry, Mr. Cope, Messrs. Brownlow and 
Richardson, Members for the County of Armagh, and other possessors of 
great landed estates in Ulster.” 


Such patronage is inexplicable on an hypothesis less favourable 
to the Orange Society, than one which aequits it of all participa- 
tion in these nocturnal outr: ages and disorders, by which, the 
magistrates assembled in) December 1795, decuotl that the 
county of Armagh had been convulsed and dishonoured, and by 
which, they affirmed, a very great number of innocent persons 
had most grievously suff red. 

But whoever were the actors in this dreadful persecution, is It 
not, at all events, clear that Roman Catholies were punishe dl for 
the cause of their religion? By no means. There was a crime 
of a far different deseription for which they have suffered, and 
in the consciousness of which they nay have perhaps inflicted 
punishment upon themselves. To form a right judgment upon 
this matter, it will be necessary te unde rstand the character and 
principles of one of the partics engaged in the battle of the 
Diamond, and we shall cite, as witnesses and authorities in the 
case, writers whose opportunities of knowledge cannot be denied, 
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and whose testimony will not be rejected on account of their pre- 
We shall cite Theobald Wolfe Tone, and one who 
laboured not less zealously, although perhaps more obscurely, in 
the same cause, Denis Taafe. 


judices. 


“For the Catholics, from what has been said of their situation, it will 
appear that little previous arrangement would be necessary to ensure their 
unanimous support of any measure which held out to them a chance of 
bettering their condition; yet they also have an organization, commencing 
about the same time (A.p. 1791) with the clubs last mentioned, but 
composing Catholics only. Until within these few months, this organi- 
zation baffled the most active vigilance of the Irish government, unsuc- 
cessfully employed to discover its principles, and, to this hour, they are, 
I believe, unapprised of its extent. The fact is, that in June last it 
embraced the whole peasantry of the provinces of Ulster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, threefourths of the nation; and I have little doubt but it 
has since extended into Munster, the remaining province. ‘These men, 
who are called Defenders, are completely organized on a military plan, 
divided according to their respective districts, and officered by men 
chosen by themselves; the principle of their union is implicit obedience 
to the orders of those whom they have elected for their generals, and 
whose object is the emancipation of their country, the subversion of 
English usurpation, and bettering the condition of the wretched 
peasantry of Ireland. The eyes of this whole body, which may be 
said, almost without a figure, to be the people of Ireland, are turned, 
with the most anxious expectation, to France for assistance and support. 
The oath of their union recites, ‘That they will be faithful to the 
united nations of France and Ireland,’ and several of them have already 
sealed it with their blood. I suppose there is no instance of a con- 
spiracy, if a whole people can be said to conspire, which has continued 
for so many years as this has done, where the secret has been so 
religiously kept, and where, in so vast a number, so few traitors have 
been found. 

“This organization of the Defenders embraces the whole peasantry of 
Treland, being Catholics. There is also a further organization of the 
Catholics, which is called the General Committee, and to which I have 
already alluded. This was a representative body chosen by the 
Catholics at large, and consisting of the principal merchants and 
traders, the members of professions, and a few of the remaining Catholic 
gentry of Ireland 4.” 

“The Defenders after their association had changed its type, were 
bound together by oaths, obviously drawn up by illiterate men, dif- 
ferent in various places, all promising secrecy, and specifying whatever 
stievance was in such place most felt, and best understood.  ‘Tithes, 
therefore, were in all of them very prominent. The views of these 
men were far from being distinct; although they had a national notion, 


4 Tone’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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that ‘something ought to be done for Ireland,’ yet they were al] 
agreed, that whatever was to be done should be accomplished by force 
of arms. They, therefore, formed themselves upon a military system, 
and, in order to procure arms, assembled by night, to take them from 
the houses of those who they conceived would be eventually their 
enemies. 

‘These disturbances attracted the attention of the House of Lords 
early in 1793, and a secret committee was appointed to inquire into 
their causes, to endeavour to discover their promoters, and to prevent 
their extension’.” 


Thus, it would appear, that the battle of the Diamond was not 
an engagement between two classes of disorderly subjects of the 
British crown, but between subjects, such as they were, on the 
one hand, and sworn traitors to the British crown, on the other, 
The Defenders were persons who contemplated an insurreetion in 
which something was to be done for Ireland * by force,” and, to 
entitle themselves to foreign aid in this anticipated struggle 
they had sworn fidelity to France. Such, on testimony not to be 
eainsaid, were the Defenders, and such, on the testimony of the 
same witness, were all the Roman Catholies of Armagh, those 
upon whom the process of extermination is said to have taken 
effect, as well as those who, notwithstanding the lawlessness of 
the times, and the treasonable engagements in which they had 
become implicated, still abode in their possessions. Now it has 
ever appeared to us, we confess, a very remarkable peculiarity in 
that well-known address, and those resolutions of Lord Gosford’s 
to which we have alluded, that while they tell of threatenings 
and expulsions, they do not describe a single case in which an 
injured individual is named, nor do they afford the slightest 
reason for believing that the dreadful persecution of which they 
speak had been re dered more odious even by a single instance 
of murder. ‘Phe Tipperary magistrates affirm, that in one half 
year, and within the limits of half their county, sixteen murders 
have been perpetrated, and sixteen more have been attempted ; 
and this frightful saerifice of life has been caused by the desire 
to reeover or to retain possession of some portion of land, or else 
to revenge the loss of it. Such are the sacrifices offered up in 
Munster to the agrarian principle, while we are given to under- 
stand that some hundred famihes in Armagh could quietly go 
forth from their possessions, because threatenings were uttered 
against them af they dared to remain. They could boldly meet 
their adversaries in arms whenever an occasion for fighting 
offered, from January 1791 to September 1795; and after 


An Impartial History of Ireland, by D. Taafe, vol. iv. 489. 
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the disastrous autumnal equinox of that year, they became 
changed into so lamb-like a timidity, that persecution had only to 
dictate what it desired; they who, of late, were forward to take 
the field, and dare all hazards to achieve the liberation and 
avorandizement of Ireland, were now ready, at the word of com- 
mand, to fly from their homes, because a ruffian menace (of some 
dastard, perhaps, like themselves) had power to quell them. We 
are not disposed to believe in such a change of character, 
especially as there is a simpler mode of explaining the change of 
conduct. The Roman Catholics who left their homes in the 
county of Armagh, fled from justice, not-from the persecution of 
awild rabble. They knew themselves to have been implicated 
in a treasonable conspiracy, and had reason to fear that their 
guilt would speedily be discovered. That they had rendered 
themselves liable to the severest penalties of the law, is plain 
from the testimonies we have already cited; that the secrets of 
their conspiracy had transpired, and were in the possession of 
government, 1s manifest from the fact, that the trials of the 
Defenders commenced in December 1795. Is it not, therefore, 
natural to conclude that the bloodless withdrawal of numbers 
from the county of Armagh should be ascribed rather to the 
necessities caused by the anticipated pursuit of justice, than to 
the persecutions of a “lawless rabble?” 

The oath taken by Defenders to be true to the united nations 
of Ireland and France, we have already noticed. A more odious 
obligation of this conspiracy became revealed during the progress 
of the State Trials. It was an engagement to massacre or ex- 
terminate the whole Protestant population of Ireland. ‘To this 
there was, unhappily, too conclusive evidence given on the trials. 
In one instance, it appeared, that the design was imprudently 
disclosed, and that it influenced one of the conspirators to denounce 
the projects of his associates. There was a young man, a 
mechanic, who had been brought up as a Protestant, but had 
heeome infeeted with the revolutionary and infidel principles of 
republican Franee. In his estate of unbelief, he was practised 
upon by an emissary of the Defenders, who introduced him into 
the society as a Roman Catholic, the new recruit consenting to 
adopt the name, inasmuch as he had an equal indifference 
towards all religions. He was not prepared, however, for a dis- 
closure that all Protestants were to be massaered, and as soon as 
that wicked purpose was made known to him, he gave secret 
formation of it to a friend, through whose instrumentality he 
was finally produced as a witness against the conspirators. A 
passage or two from the examination of this witness will be 
sufficient as evidence on this painful subject. 
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“William Lawler cross-examined by Mr. Curran, 


“After the conversation with Hart, you told Mr. Cowan? Yes. 
Was that not a conversation in which he communicated to you the bad 
purposes of the meetings? I did not like the idea of massacring all 
the Protestants. 

‘‘When was the first time you knew of their bad designs?! knew 
if they were to rise that some persons were to be destroyed, but I did 
not think that they would destroy all the Protestants °. 


“Examined by Mr. Saurin. 


“ Witness asked Mr. Weldon, was he not afraid to carry those papers 
about him; he said no, for he was never searched, and did not care 
who saw the large one, the small one was the principal, the other was 
only atest on account of swearing the soldiers. Brady asked if there 
was any one to lead them? Weldon said there mas one in the north, 
but did not mention his name ’. 


“i xamined by Mr. Kells. 


Tle said, he met the prisoner at Nowlan’s, in Drury-lane; it was 
on Sunday, the 23rd of August, after the meeting at Stoneybatter; it 
was a society of Defenders; there were more than twelve at the meet- 
ing; it was about seven in the evening. The prisoner asked witness 
if Coffey and Dry were not Protestants. Witness answered, he 
believed they were; the prisoner said he would not sit in company 
with them; the reason the prisoner asked him was, because he was 
acquainted with them both. The prisoner asked witness what religion 
he was of 2 Witness answered he was a Roman; the reason he said 
so was, because Brady told him when he went to be sworn, to say he 
was a Roman, for that they had an objection to admit Protestants. 
Witness asked the prisoner his reason for asking the question so many 
times ; prisoner said because he would not sit in company with a 
Protestant; that the night before the Defenders were to have risen, 
but on account of the harvest not being got in it was deferred ; for if 
the harvest should be destroyed, they would be starved, but as soon 
as it was got in, they would rise upon the Protestants, and put them 
to death ; and that the forts would be attacked at the same time; he 
meant by the forts the different garrisons in Ireland. The prisoner 
said he would call a committee of twelve men, and that Lockington 
should be made a prisoner, and they would then consult what death 
they should put him to, for having brought Protestants among them*.” 


The state of alarm in which Protestants of the humbler elasses 
lived, if it could be called to live, at this time, may be judged of 


® M‘Nevin's Leading State Trials, p. 328. 7 Ibid. p. 499. 
3 bid. p. 321. 
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from evidence given by Thomas Smith, who had enlisted into 
the artillery to escape danger, after he had been influenced, by 
his fears, to enter into the conspiracy of the Defenders, and to 
eoncea! his religion :— 


‘Thomas Smith cross-examined by Mr. Kells. 


“How long have you been in the artillery? Since the 15th of 
April, 1795. 

“ Was it before or after you were enlisted you were sworn a Defender ? 
Before. 

“Were you intimately acquainted with Glennan before you went into 
the artillery? I was. 

“ Did Glennan hold any communication with you about going into the 
artillery ? I will tell you the reason I wentin. I was a Protestant 
all my life, and so was my father, and grandfather, since King William’s 
time. I was obliged to hide my Bible and Prayer-book, and I con- 
sulted with my wife, and determined to go into the army to practise 
my profession as usual. I was obliged to make my daughter deny 
that she was a Protestant born, and make her say she went to mass.” 


(Here the witness was examined by the Court.) 


“When did you hear of their intentions? In February 1795. What 
did you hear? They were talking in Connor’s house—we expected 
every day a massacre and rebellion was to break out—no Protestant 
was to be left alive. . . . . They were to have no king, they said— 
we will recover our estates, sweep clean the Protestants, kill the lord 


lieutenant, and leave none alive °.” 


Such were the purposes of the Defenders, a body who embraced 
in their organization the mass of the Roman Catholic peasantry 
inat least the province of Ulster. They were formidable, too, 
from the compactness of their organization as well as for their 
evil designs and principles :— 

“ Their measures appear to have been concerted and conducted with 
the utmost secrecy, and a degree of regularity and system not usual 
in persons of such mean condition, and as if directed by men of a 
superior rank },” 

But it is to be borne in mind that the Defenders constituted 
only one of the bodies organized for treasonable purposes in 
Ireland. In that memoir of T. W. Tone, from which we have 
already given an extract, we find the following summary :— 

: He have now stated the three modes of organization which exist in 
reland, 


° M‘Nevin's Leading State Trials, p. 466. ia a 
1 Report of the Secret Committec of the House of Lords in 1795. 
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‘© 1, The Dissenters, with some of the most spirited and enlightened 
of the Catholics, under the name of United Irishmen, whose central 
point is Belfast, the capital of Ulster. 

“2. The Defenders, forming the great body of the Catholic peasantry, 
amounting to 3,000,000 of people, and who cover the entire face of 
the country. 

“3. The General Committee of the Catholics, representing the talents 
and property of that body, possessing a very great influence every 
where in Ireland, and especially deciding the movements of the 
capital. 

‘*T hazard nothing in asserting that these three bodies are alike 
animated with an ardent desire for the independence of Ireland, an 
abhorrence of British tyranny, and a sincere attachment to the cause of 
the French Republic; and, what is of very great consequence, they 
have a perfect good understanding and communication with each other, 
(that is to say, the leaders,) so that, on any great emergency, there 
would be no possible doubt of their mutual co-operation. Many of 
the most active members of the General Committee, for example, are 
also in the clubs of the United Irishmen; many of the officers of the 
Defenders, particularly those at the head of their affairs, are also either 
members of those clubs, or in unreserved confidence and communication 
with those who regulate and guide them. The central point of all 
this is undoubtedly Belfast, which influences, and which deserves to 
influence, the measures of all the others ; and what I consider extremely 
singular, the leaders of the Defenders in Ulster, who are all Catholics, 
are in more regular habits of communication, and are more determined 
by the Dissenters of Belfast, than by their Catholic brethren of Dublin, 
with whom they hold much less intercourse ?.” 

The opinion thus expressed by Tone seems to be countenanced 
by a letter addressed to him while he was in America, being 
dated Belfast, September 18, 1795, and signed R. S., the 
initials of Robert Simms mentioned in Tone’s journal as_ one 
of the leaders of the United Irishmen. R.S., or Mr. Simms 
writes :— 


“ It is evident, from the general sentiments of the lower classes of 
the people, that it will be impossible Ireland can long remain in her 
present condition. ‘They all look to the French, and consider them 
as fighting their battles. The organization which you were made 
acquainted with amongst the Catholics in this neighbourhood continues 
to increase, and has spread as far as Meath, and will, probably, go 
much further, which will certainly produce powerful means, if pro- 
perly applied, but it will require great exertions to keep this organiza- 
tion from producing feuds among the different sects, for the Presby- 
terians in general, knowing nothing of their views and plans, look 


? Lite of T. W. Tone, vol. ii. 190. Washington, 1826. 
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on them with great jealousy. These exertions shall not be wanting, 
and let us hope the best*.” 


The spread of Defenderism in the army is alluded to in another 
letter, received also from a * United Lrish leader in Belfast :”°— 


“R, is just returned from Dublin, where it is currently reported 
and generally believed that five or six thousand of the militia have 


49) 


taken the Defenders’ oath. It is certain that a great many have‘. 


A letter “from one of the chief Catholic leaders in Dublin,” 
now known to be the celebrated John Keogh, confirms the intel- 
ligence sent from Belfast as to the activity of the Defenders :— 


“T saw our friend, P. Burrowes about an hour since; he was just 
returned from Naas, where he was employed by the Crown in pro- 
secuting Defenders. ‘T'wo of them are condemned to death; one, whose 
name is O'Connor, made a speech in defence of the people. Coun- 
sellor Burrowes considers these infatuated people as having enlisted 
men for the French, an expectation of an invasion. It was found that 
O'Connor swore many to be true to the French. This now appears 
to be the oath taken by all the Defenders’.” 

The oath to which allusion is here made was produced on the 
trials of the Defenders, in December 1795. It was as follows :— 


“T, A. B., do, in presence of God, swear, of my own free will and 


accord, that I will be true to the present united states of F—— and 
I——, and every other kingdom, now in Christianity, as far as in my 
g ’ ’ ; 


power lies, without hurting my soul or body, as long as they prove so 
tome. And more I do swear, that I will not go with any robber or 
thief, or any person who is suspected to defame our society in cha- 
racter whatsoever, or keep such people company, if to my knowledge 
I know it. And more I do swear, that I will be true to my committee 
and brothers; that is to say, in supporting the rights and privileges of 
the united states of the kingdom, now in brotherhood, or may be 
hereafter; and that I will not wrong any of my brothers to the value 
of twopence sterling, to my knowledge. And more I do swear, that I 
will not come as an evidence against any of my brothers in any cause 
whatsoever, except on a court-martial held by our committees, on pain 
of exclusion or death, whichsomever is deserving. And more I do 
swear, that I will not strike or ill-use a brother in any respect; and 
that if I see a brother struck or ill-used, I will aid and assist him as 
far as in my power lies, if in a just cause, if to my knowledge he isa 
brother; and all brothers is to live lovingly and friendly together, and 
to have no quarrels or disputes whatsoever, and he that does, is to be 


4 Ibid, p. 290. 





* Life of Tone, vol. i, p. 284. 


5 Ibid. p. 292. 
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excluded as long as the committee thinks proper; and to avoid such 
things, you are not to play at any sort of gaming with any of your 
brothers for more than sixpence at one time. And more I do swear, 
that I will help to support a lawful well-inclined brother in all dis. 
tresses whatsoever, as far as in my power lies, without hurting myself 
or my family; and that I will meet when and where my committee 
thinks proper, and spend what is agreeable to my committee and com. 
pany, and that monthly, or as the committee thinks proper: and this 


article is according to the united states of the kingdom. 
** Signed, by order or of the 


head committee of 
“6 Fr, § J,” 


Although the language of this oath may not seem that of an 
accomplished writer, the substance of the engagement shows that 
it was contrived by persons of much prudence and information, 
ln truth, it is the same in character and spirit (although more 
minute in detail) with the oaths in use among the various insur- 
rectionary societies of the south of Lreland, from the time of the 
Whiteboy rising, in 1759, to that of this new type of Defen- 
derism, commencing with the year 1790. It might not be with- 
out its use, if space permitted, to examine the various engage- 
ments taken by disturbers in Ireland, beginning with the acces- 
sion of George ILI., and to show the leading principlé in which 
they all unite. Those writers who argue that the disorders 
of that country are principally agrarian, would find little coun- 
tenance for their opinion in the sworn obligations of the insur- 
gents; and would, perhaps, if they reflected on such evidence, be 
brought to admit that the silence which almost universally pre- 
vails as to the grievances from which the various tumults are 
supposed to have arisen, is, to say the least of it, an incident 
which ought not to have been overlooked. We cannot afford to 
dwell upon it now, but think it not amiss to have bestowed on it 
this brief notiee. 

It will be felt that the state of Ireland was one of more than 
ordinary peril, when elements, thus various in their character, were 
combined for its destruction. ‘The whole mass of the Roman 
Catholic population, the great majority of the Dissenters,—heads 
to plan treason and to direct insurrection on a scale which 
befitted war,—hearts and hands to carry out the preliminaries 
of rebellion by murder, ‘ foul and unnatural,”—the terrors of 
efenderism compelling peaceful subjects to seek shelter under 
the United Irish system,—the Government, by its long-con- 
tinued inaction, almost excusing loyal men for thinking that 
it had betrayed them. And these evils, which may well seem 
sufficiently menacing, had many aggravations; among them 
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these two, the secrets of government were continually betrayed, 
and the army was subjected to influences so very seductive, that 
it could scarcely be depended on. 


“Tt was at one of those meetings,” writes Mr. Madden, “ that the 
sergeants of two regiments then stationed in Dublin attended, the men 
of one of which were then on duty at the Castle, waiting the decision of 
the Committee ; and, after a long debate, the decision was come to, to 
postpone the rising. One of the members, on whose authority the pre- 


ceding account is given, conveyed the decision of the Committee to the 
persons in attendance at the door of the place of meeting; and the 
emphatic reply of the latter was (with the addition of an oath), ‘Then 
all is lost °.’” 

‘The law officers of the crown, at the State Trials, were often 
astonished at the discovery of previous examinations of the approvers, 
and the knowledge of their disclosures, which enabled Mr. Curran to 
take advantage of any discrepancy in the evidence ’.” 

‘It was no uncommon thing, in 1796, to meet General Lake at the 
parties of the prime mover of the United System, Mr. Wm. Sinclair, 
and at a Jater period, Col. Barber, and Lieut.-Gen. Nugent. There 
was a policy, it is said, in maintaining this kind of intercourse, as not 
a single movement of the troops, or an iota of information communi- 
cated by government to General Lake, but a sister of the Sinclairs, a 
young woman of considerable personal attractions and intelligence, was 
not * able to obtain from the General,—an officer more remarkable for 
his vanity and incapacity, than for any qualities or acquirements of 


another kind ®.” 


Such was the state of parties in Ireland towards the close of 
the last century, and such, we would remind the reader, was the 
state, emphatically, of Ulster ; the United Irish system embrac- 
ing a majority of the Presbyterians ; Defenderism numbering as 
its adherents almost the whole Roman Catholie population ; spies 
upon the functionaries of government, both civil and military, in 
their offices as well as in society ; and fear acting upon such 
hearts as it could quell among the well affected to make them 


Lives of United Irishmen, Second Series, vol. i. p. 137. 
Ibid. p. 118. 
This negative particle is manifestly superfluous, or else the “ but” should be 
“which.” It would appear that female influence promoted the interests of the Union 
in other forms than this in which Miss Sinclair rendered her brother's hospitalities 
useful. “The oath was administered to” (M‘Nevin), observes Mr. Madden, “ by the 
daughter of James Moore, of Thomas-street, the friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a 
young lady then celebrated no less for her beauty than her devotion to the interests of 
the Union. That lady, now Mrs. Macready, lately informed the author, that several! 
of her sex, to her own knowledge, were sworn members of the society. The oath had 
been administered to her by John Cormack, of Thomas-street.”—Lives of United 
Irishmen, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 217. 

' Lives of United Irishmen, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 425. 
VOL. V.A—NO. 1X.— MARCH, 1846. P 
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seek protection, where only it seemed attainable, in the ranks of 
a treasonable society. 

And here we feel that our duty would not be faithfully dis. 
charged, if we did not erable the reader to form some notion of 
the atrocities by which this reign of terror was established and 
extended. We shall not pain him or ourselves by making m- 
merous citations, but limit our extracts to two,—one from 
the evidence of a distinguished and upright member of par- 
liament, Lieut.-Col. Verner, and the second from Mr. Madden’ 
‘Lives of the United Irishmen ;” the former containing details 
of an inhuman outrage perpetrated by the Defenders ; the other 
tending to show with what Draconic indifference offences against 
the Union were visited with treason’s extremest rigour. 


* Select Committee on Orange Lodges, April 7, 1835. 
(Lieut.-Col. Verner, M.P.) 


30.— A gentleman of the name of Jackson died and demised his 
property to religious and charitable purposes, and required by his will 
that a Protestant colony should be established upon his property? in 
that part of the country; it adjoins the county of Louth. In attempt- 
ing to do so, his agent was frequently shot at, and upon one occasion 
had a horse killed under him. Mr. Jackson required, by will, that 
there should be four schools established for the purpose of the educa- 
tion of the children of all denominations and persuasions. In the 
attempt to establish this colony, the persons who came to reside there 
were frequently threatened by the Roman Catholics, and told that they 
should not come into that part of the country. One of the school- 
masters had also been frequently threatened. One evening his house 
was entered; [ am not sure whether the door was forced, or if he 
opened it at the persuasion of a neighbour’ ; a body of men came in, 
The man, aware from their threats what their object was, concealed his 
wife in the bed-curtains. They threw him down, put a cord round his 
neck, and forced his tongue out, which they cut off, and then cut off 
the joints of his fingers, joint by joint. His unfortunate wife screamed 
out; they took her, and cut off, with a blunt instrument, the joints of 
her fingers; they then cut off her breasts, seized her son’, a boy of 
thirteen years old, cut out his tongue, and cut the calves off his legs. 
The unfortunate man asked if he had ever injured them ; they replied 
no, but that this was the beginning of what all his sort might 
expect.” 


1 és tA . .§ } 
His demesne, consisting of 3000 acres, on which there were no tenants.’—Mus 
grave's Irish Rebellions, p. O97, and note. 
s It was at the persuasion of a neighbour, whose voice he knew. 
It was her brother, a boy of thirteen years old, who had come from Armagh that 
morning to see her, 
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The statement of Lieut.-Col. Verner corresponds with the 
more detailed account, published at the time, of the dreadful 
eecurrence, by the trustees to the charity. They add, however, 
one circumstance which should not be overlooked. 


“ Shocking as this account is to human nature, it is publicly exulted 
at in the parish; and no person seems to think that any punishment 
will follow the commission of this most atrocious wickedness. So far 
were they from wishing to conceal it, that they proceeded on the road 
with torches, publicly, and in defiance of every body. 

“ There is every reason to dread the most alarming consequences 
from the effects of this transaction. The Protestants are every where 
in the greatest terror; and unless government affords them assistance, 
must leave the country, as this recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings thrown out against them, leave no doubt upon their minds 
of what the intentions must be against them *.” 


We should apologize for submitting to the reader a statement 
such as this, (one which we admit is too shocking to be produced 
onan ordinary occasion,) or rather, we should have spared the 
reader and ourselves the pain of producing it, if it were not of 
paramount necessity to show the nature of the influences by 
which Defenderism extended its empire. 

The judicial inflictions of the United Irishmen had less, per- 
haps, of barbarism in their cruelty, but were not without their 
due share of terror. Their influence was upon witnesses, jurors, 
magistrates, people at large, and was made manifest in courts of 
Justice as well as over the whole face of the country. We shall 
quote but a single passage to show the indifference with which 
the taking away of human life appears to have been con- 
templated ; and this we shall borrow, not from the appalling 
statements of the Lord Chancellor Clare, or from any of the 
historians, whose bias is supposed not to have been favourable to 
the conspirators, but from Mr. Madden, the apologist, rather 
than the historian, of the United Irishmen. Mr. Madden, 
defence of the parties accused of an organized system of assas- 
Sination, cites the information he reccived from one of those 
parties, whose individual experience was, certainly, somewhat 
more than ordinarily suspicious :— 


lies James Hope, on the subject of the assassinations ascribed to the 
United Irishmen, informs me, that at the Society established at Craigu- 
rogan, they came to a resolution to the following effect: ‘ That any 
man who recommended or practised assassination of any person whom- 
Soever, or however hostile to the Society, should be expelled*.’” 


4 Musgrave’s Irish Rebellions, p. 61. 
° United Irishmen, Second Series, vol. i. 556. 
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At a Baronial Committee, held at Ballyclare, near Carrick- 
fergus, James Hope and Joseph Williamson, proposed the 
resolution above named ; it was seconded by William Orr (who 
was executed at Carrickfergus), who said on that occasion, a 
man who would recommend the killing of another was a coward, 
as well as a murderer. 


“The resolution, however, was opposed by some of the Belfast men, 
and it did not pass at that meeting. But no Society or Committee 
gave a sanction to the practice of assassination”. The only persons 
Hope knew to have been assassinated, were M‘Bride, an informer of 
Donegore, shot in North-street, Belfast, at Saw’s Entry, in 1797; 
M‘Clure, of Craigbally, supposed to be made away with in 1796, who 
suddenly disappeared, and was never more heard of; Harper, of the 
county Down, suspected to be an informer, shot at a bridge near Bally- 
vowan, about three miles from Belfast; Newell, from Dublin, an 
informer, who was traced as far as Doah, about ten miles from Belfast ; 
Philips, an excommunicated priest, from French Park, county Ros- 
common, who had sworn in a number of Defenders, had received a 
shilling a head from them, and subsequently had given information to 
Colonel King and Lord Dillon, and had several of the men thus sworn 
arrested. He then came to Belfast, but his character came before him; 
he was taken by a party of Defenders, about 17943 one of them (it 
was said) confessed he was present when they seized Philips, tried 
him on the spot, and condemned him,—they gave him time to pray, 
—then put leaden weights into his pockets, and drowned him at 
the paper-mill stream, close to the town. Henry Caghally, of county 
Derry, suspected of being an informer (but no proof of the fact); he 
vot money to take him to America, but spent the money, and remained 
at home; he was then seized, brought to Templepatrick by a party 
who gave him drink, and then stabbed him in the breast and killed 
him. ‘This was two miles from Templepatrick, on the Antrim road. 
[lope knows of no other instances of assassination ascribed, with any 
probability of truth, to the United Irishmen.” 


* Hope snes of no other instances.” The instances, it may 
be said, are sutticiently numerous. They serve abundantly to 
explain some of those scenes in courts of justice, where faltering 
Witnesses belied their examinations, and shrunk from identifying 
the accused. The Union had other resources, too, in the per- 
juries it exacted, when perjury could serve its turn. 


‘* The following information, in connexion with this subject,” writes 
Mr, Madden’, “ was given to me by a man, whose honesty and truth 


have a sort of proverbial currency in Belfast ; by Israel Milliken, 4 
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Surely the negative of the Baronial Committee was an ample sanction. 
United Irishmen, vol. i. p, 355, 
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man not unacquainted with the ‘full troubles’ of that time, nor a mere 
spectator in that struggle. Milliken’s statement gives an insight into 
: the crimes to which men were driven in those times; men meeting 
perjury with perjury, and attempts on life, in the arrangement of the 
panel, and the drilling of the witnesses, with the taking of life by other 
modes and weapons. 
“ Joseph Cuthbert and John Boyce, and four other prisoners, in 1797, 
) confined in Carrickfergus gaol, were put on their trial. The witness 
: against them was one Lee, a pensioner, and also a pedlar, who had 
lodged the original information against this man before the trial came 
on, and who was drowned at Duneddery bridge, three miles from 
Antrim. Lee was then brought forward as a substitute for the pedlar, 
| to swear against them; and prior to the trial, an attempt was also 
, made on the life of Lee, who swore that Cuthbert and some others had 
fired at him. Lee had been set on by a captain, (M’Nevin.) The 
| attorney for the prisoners was James M’Guiken. It was determined to 
: get two alibis, to prove that the prisoners were of a masons’ Jodge, and 
had been at it all that evening on which the murder was said to have 
taken place. These two witnesses were sent to confer with M’Guiken 
before the trial; and on leaving him, one of them said it was evident 
: that he (M’Guiken) was giving them advice that would cause them to 
) break down. They, however, and all the prisoners’ friends, thought 
: that M’Guiken did this from stupidity, and not from dishonesty. The 
| | two witnesses were one John Sayers, a farmer, and the other was William 
) M’'Coe, a publican. Some years after, Sayers became dispirited, and 
: repented of what he had done; he came to Israel Milliken, and told 
him he had no peace or comfort ; that he had consulted several clergy- 
men, but they gave no ease of mind. A person present, a friend of 
| } Israel's, recommended the man to take comfort; and inasmuch as he 
. had not borne false witness against his neighbour, but for his neighbour, 
| instead of causing the death, he had saved the lives of six men. These 
witnesses, on their examination, gave so circumstantial an account of 
| : the masonic toasts, songs, and proceedings, which they described on 
this occasion, that the witnesses quite carried the judge with them, and 
the prisoners were acquitted.” 


~ 


The machinery of the maleontents would not have been com- 
plete without a press, and accordingly a press was provided. Of 
this there were three principal organs ; the Northern Star, pub- 
lished in Belfast, which had among its objects, as Tone avers, ‘* to 
give a fair statement of what passed in France, whither every one 
turned his eyes*;” the Press, printed in Dublin, and conducted by 
A. O'Connor, a member of the executive directory of the Irish 
Union, having for its object to vilify government, &ec. &c., and 
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8 Life, vol. i. p. 67. 
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the Union Star, of which we find the following notice in the 
Report of the Secret Committee, 1798’. 


“The Union Star appeared at irregular periods, was printed on one 
side of the paper to fit it for being pasted on walls, and frequently 
second editions were published of the same numbers. It chiefly con- 
sisted of names, and abusive characters of persons supposed to have 
been informers against United Irishmen, or active opposers of their 
designs; and to such lists were generally added the most furious 
exhortations to the populace to rise and take vengeance on their 
oppressors. Each number commences with the following words :— 

‘As the Union Star is an official paper, the managers promise the 
public that no characters shall be hazarded but such as are denounced 
by authority, as being the partners and creatures of Pitt, and his 
sanguinary journeyman, Luttrell. 

“The Star offers to public justice the following detestable traitors, 
as spies and perjured informers. 

‘Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest may reach his heart, 
and free the world from bondage '.” 


Such is an incomplete outline of the machinery of disaffection 
in Ireland at the close of the last century, previously to the 
outbreak of insurrection in the year 1798. [t will be admitted 
that the instrumentality was very formidable ; a pestilent press, 
assassins, false witnesses, spies in the government offices, and upon 
the movements, out of their houses, and in their houses, of all ofticial 
persons, emissaries to corrupt the army,—and all these agencies at 
the command of a Directory engaged in treasonable-correspond- 
ence with a foreign enemy; the United Irish system completed, 
having for its purpose to effect a separation from Great Britain, 
and establish a republic in Ireland; Defenderism completed, 
proposing a similar purpose, but holding as its own secret, (until 
events made it known,) utterly to exterminate Protestants from 
the country; all the members of these treasonable societies 
known to each other by secret signs and pass words, and all but 
those who were capable of thus making themselves known, 
exposed incessantly to systematic intimidation and outrage. 
Such a state of things demanded a wise and vigorous govern- 
ment, and such was the engrossing anxiety with which the 
British cabinet devoted itself to foreign affairs, that for a great 
length of time Ireland was abandoned to the eare of. official 
persons who were gre issly incompetent to the emergency. 

It was in this state of things the Orange Society was formed, 


’ Report trom Com. of Secrecy, 1798. 
Appendix 27. 
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the first organized society within the century (the Peep-of-day 
Boys had no settled organization), which was, at the same time, 
political and exclusively Protestant. It was in its principle, as 
inquiry has by this time abundantly established, purely defensive, 
enjoining upon its members to respect the religious opinions of 
all men, and to protect, so far as their power should extend, all 
who were upright and loyal. Its progress at first was slow, few 
or none but members of the Church of Kngland giving in their 
adhesion; but when it was found, that wherever a lodge was 
formed, loyal men were able to protect themselves, and the lawless 
became more cautious, and crime less frequent, the Orange So- 
ciety grew in favour, and extended itself. After some time, 
persons who had sworn to the engagements of the United Irish- 
men, because their crime promised them protection, learning that 
they could ensure a more honest defence, renounced their old 
associates, and entered into the Orange body*. In the year 
1796, the new institution spread into the counties adjacent 
to, and surrounding Armagh, and the number of its sworn 
members became considerable. With increasing strength, a 
higher ambition developed itself, and Orangeism, which had at 
first sought nothing further than to be suffered to exist, boldly 
offered its services to the Irish Government. In consequence of 
this gallant offer, the yeomanry corps of Ireland was formed, 
while, at the same time, Orangemen, as Orangemen, were per- 
mitted to act in connexion with the royal forees, and against the 
insurgents. We find, in the general orders of the time, evidence 
in proof of this truth; we find further, that thirty thousand 
Orangemen, as such, were reviewed by General Lord Lake and 
General Knox, at Lurgan; and we have on record from the 
latter gallant offieer—one whose tolerant and liberal principles 
and character have never been impugned—a testimonial in praise 
of his Orange volunteers, which, coming from one under whom 
they had served in the most trying times, must be regarded as of 
the very highest importance’. 

? At a later period this was done dishonestly, and it became necessary by the 
Orange test to exclude all who had been engaged in any treasonable conspiracy. 

> We offer no apology for presenting the reader with a copy of this important 


document :-— 
“ Dungannon, June 27, 1799. 


“Sin,—I have had the honour to receive the address of the Grand Orange Lodge of 
the county Tyrone. 

“Nothing can be more satisfactory to me than to know that my conduct while in 
command of this district met with the approbation of so loyal a body as the Orangemen 
of Tyrone. 

“I can with the greatest sincerity declare, that should this country be again dis 
turbed by foreign or domestic enemies, it would be my ambition to serve we 


yeomanry and Orangemen of the North. ; 
“er . 2 . . . H . fn 
Chis is not the sentiment of a day, called forth by the compliment conveyed in 
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‘They may boast, however, a testimonial of still more con- 
vineing ¢ authority—the state of Ulster previously to, and after, 
their organization. How the Orange institution founll that pro- 
vince the reader has seen. He need not be told, that for a _— 
of nearly half a century, indeed until within the last two years 
when, during the suspension of Orangeism, and under the Supine 
sway of the existing government, its peace has been invaded, the 
condition of Ulster has been, in order, tranquillity, and freedom 
from crime, in no respect inferior to that of England. It is not 
amiss to add, that the Orange system has had its alternations of 
war and peace establishments, according as the troubled or tran- 
quil state of the country demanded exertion or admitted of 
repose. ‘* When the danger ceased,” said Lieut.-Col. Verner, 
“T conceived that the Orange socicties ceased also ; for instance, 
about the year 1814 the society had in a great measure died 
away ‘.” Outr: age in that year, as well as alarming indications of 
wees otis to come, caused the soe ay to revive. It was so in 
the year 1821, also in 1826, in 183( - ‘and now : again we see that 
the disorganization into which soe * in Ireland seems breaking 
up has called it into renewed action. 

It will not surprise the reader to learn that Orange Societies 
should have been what, in his well-known speech of 1814, Sir 
Robert Peel said of them, * from the loyal principles which they 
professed, and their firm and determined hostility to the factious 
and disloyal,” * peculiarly obnoxious, and objects of marked hos- 
tility” ‘to that class of persons.” ‘This hostility began early to 
show itself. The following extract we have taken from the report 
of the Seeret Committee, 1798:— 

‘“As an instance of the arts used to make the Orange Association 
an occasion of exciting in the breasts of the lower class of Catholics the 
most malignant and vindictive passions, the following series of fabri- 
cated rules and regulations, intended to be considered as those of the 
Orangemen, are here inserted. The copy from which they are trans- 
cribed was found in the house of Maclery, a tailor; but similar copies 
were frequently found, both on the persons, and in the houses, of 
United Irishmen. 

“Ist. Resolved unanimously, that each and every member be fur- 
nished with a case of horse pistols and a sword; also, that every mem- 
ber shall have twelve rounds of ball c artridges. 

“* 2nd. Resolved, that every man shall be ready at a moment's 
warning. 

66 ne Resolved, that no member is to introduce a Papist or Presby- 
terian, Quaker or Methodist, or any persuasion but a Protestant. 
your address, but one that L have long entertained, and have been forward to acknow- 


ledge.” Ke. &c. Xe. 
* Lords’ Committee, 1825. 
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«¢4th. Resolved, that no man wear Irish manufacture, nor give 
employment to any Papist. 

“5th, Resolved, that every man shall be ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing to burn all the chapels and meeting-houses in the city and county 
of Dublin. 

“6th. Resolved, that any man that will give information of any house 
he suspects to be a United Irishman’s, will receive the sum of £5, and 
his name kept private.’ ” 

The tactique of misrepresentation thus early adopted against 
the Orange societies has been up to this hour persevered in, and 
has often been most virulent and unscrupulous at the time when 
the efforts of the factious and disloyal were most to be dreaded. 

The following passages from a speech delivered by Mr. 
O'Connell, and from evidence given in by him before a parlia- 
mentary committee, will show how the tactique of invective was 
still pursued against the Orange body, and will show also the stuff 
the current inventions were made of. 


“T had from a militia officer, a friend of mine, the detail of the 
initiation of an Orangeman. The gentleman I allude to was allowed 
by mistake to be present in an Orange Lodge, in the county of 
Wexford, when two Orangemen were made. The ceremony contained 
an analogy to the facts related in the seventh and eighth chapters of 
Judges; and the pass-word was, ‘the Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon!’ The Orangemen were the 300 selected by Divine inspira- 
tion from the immense multitude; the 32,000 who originally formed 
the camp of the Israelites; and as these 300 were composed, by the 
directions of the Most High, of the men who lapped water out of their 
hands, without kneeling to drink at the running stream, this chosen 
few of the Orangemen were designated as ‘the men who lap and do 
not kneel!’ And distinct allusions were made to a different liquor for 
Orangemen than water; a liquor to be furnished by the kneeling and 
superstitious Papists. The oaths were administered with much solem- 
nity, and the secret signs communicated ; and the newly initiated were 
reminded that, with so small a number, Gideon had brought confusion 
and destruction on the numerous host of the Midianites! The Orange. 
men became thus the chosen of the Lord, and the Papists were the 


Midianites doomed to destruction!” 


This was spoken by Mr. O’Connell the year in which Dr. 
Drumgoole made his memorable and menacing speech, and in 
which the Ribbon Societies began openly to show themselves. 
In the year 1825, the learned Agitator was examined before a 


parliamentary committee as to the source whence he derived 
some very false information of a similar character. 


“Was your informant an Orangeman? Yes, my informant was a 
person who was stated to me to be an Orangeman. 
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‘‘ Your informant was stated to you to be an Orangeman? To have 
been an Orangeman. 

“Your informant did not give that account of himself, did he? 1 got 
in writing from the informant upon that particular subject the informa. 
tion: I refused to see him, because, circumstanced as I am in Ireland, 
I do not like to hold pe ‘rsonal intercourse. 

ss Do you believe he is an Orangeman? I do. 

“What was his name? I should certainly wish not to mention that; 
I pledged my sacred word of honour, that I would not mention the 
name of a person who came to me on this subject; a most solemn 
pledge as a gentleman that I would not give his name. I gave money 
to my informer; I was also to give more money, after giving as solemn 
a pledge as a gentleman could that I would not mention the name; 
but at the time I made the pledge, that he should come forward by 
summons in a court of justice, for I would not give any pledge that 
should exclude evidence from a court of justice . 6. 6 6 8 ee 

‘In making this information public respecting the Orangemen, 
which certainly reflects very much upon their character, do you not 
think it would have been as well if you had published the terms on 
which the information had been procured, as far as regards the Orange 
Association? Certainly, if it had Jain in my way, I would; 1 would 
not do any thing derogatory to any human being, without giving him 
perfectly fair notice at the time; I originally published that in the 
Catholic Association which has been mentioned; I also distinctly 
mentioned that I had given money for the information, and that I 
was to give more *,” 


A few days after he had given this evidenee, Mr, O°Connell 
was re-examined. We subjoin a passage from the report of his 
testimony, delivered March 


‘7 give up my informer entirely ; and may I be allowed to say, 
tuat the gentleman to whom | gave my honour not to mention his 
name, though he knew me well, as I understood, was a student of 


reinity Cal) ~ } ] ° : 
trinity College; but I could not tell his name precisely,—I only con- 


jecture his name; [I consider him, therefore, and the person who in- 


lormed me for money, as certainly persons on whom no faith can be 
distinctly relied; that 1 think right to say now’,” 


Better, in our judgment, had he said so before; but even so 
late, it is of some value to have it shown that the charges against 
the Orange Society were baseless and untenable. 

Our space draws to a close; but we must advert briefly to the 
present state of the land. We see by the public prints that the 
Orangemen are again reviving and reconstruc ting their associa- 
tion; and whatever we may think of the expediency of such 


> Commons’ Committee, March 1, 1825, 
* Ibid. March 4, 1825. 
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a movement at such a time, we must confess that it is in har- 
mony with what has been uniformly alleged on the part of that 
loyal body. If the emergency of 1814, “when Ribbon societies 
showed themselves es, and Romish intolerance was more than ordi- 
narily menacing, and Sir Robert. Peel informed the Ilouse of 
Commons that convictions had been had before the judge of 
assize in Ircland for the erme of swearing allegiance to Buona- 
arte (then, we believe, in Elba); or the perils of 1821, when 
Lord Plunkett had the painful duty of prosecuting a traitorous 
body, whose purposes had become known, for a conspiracy to 
massacre or exterminate Protestants; or the dangers of 1831- 
32, when the new Irish volunteers arose, and the Protestant 
clergy were so cruelly persecuted, and the mission of the lighted 
turf seemed designed to mark out Protestant victims, and to 
telegraph signals to their adversaries;—excused the drawi ing closer 
the bonds of union between those who were set in imminent and 
manifest danger; the existing state of Ireland, we contend, will 
afford an equal justification, at least, for the projected reorgani- 
zation of Orange Societies. 

Do we advise this measure? No; but we affirm that the 
emergency which suggests it to loyal men, warns England that 
her laws and her mild administration of them require alteration 
to render them meet. for Ireland. We counsel such alteration, 
and confidently affirm, that if Irish Protestants can find protec- 
tion for life, liberty, and property, within the law, they will not 
seek for protection in any form of society which shall not be con- 
ceived in the spirit of our constitution. 
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Ordination Service. 19. Sacred Poems for Mourners. 20. Verses for Holy 
Seasons, 21. The Druidess. 22. Sermons by Dr. Hook. 23. Stephen’s Eccle- 
siastical and Eleemosynary Statutes, 24. Hart’s Ecclesiastical Records. 25, 
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1.—Hssays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular 
Superstitions, and History of England in the Middle Ages. By 
Tuomas Wricut, A. /.S.A. In 2 vols. London: J. BR. 
Smith. 


Turse volumes, interesting as they will doubtless be to the anti- 
quarian, are not less deserving of the attention of the student of 
history, and even of the reader who is in search of amusement 
rather than of instruction. They relate, as a whole, to the lite- 
rature, history, manners, and customs of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and the information which they convey is of a pri 
tion which at once attests its own fidelity ; being, in fact, chiefly 
comprised in translations from the works of contemporary 
authors, accompanied by the originals, in many cases. The 
copious citations which illustrate the pages of this work, and the 
careful analyses with which it abounds, contribute largely to its 
interest as well as its value. The first chapter includes a clear 
and brief account of the progress of the study of Anglo Saxon 
Literature, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the recent 
labours of Rask and Grimm, and of Thorpe, Kemble, Bosworth, 
and other English writers. This is followed by an analysis of 
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the poem of Beowulf—the only complete monument of the com- 

itions of the Saxon bards while their countrymen. still 
retained their paganism. Mr. Kemble, who has published an 
edition of this curious relic, fixes the date of the hero of this 

m, in the fifth century ; and Mr. Wright observes, that there 
are many reasons for believing that it was brought here by our 
first Anglo Saxon settlers. The poem itself consists of a descrip- 
tion of the exploits of a chieftain of the Angles of Sleswick and 
Jutland, in his contest with an unearthly monster, ‘the Grendel,” 
who regularly made his supper, each night, on some of the guards 
of the king of Denmark. 

An essay on Anglo Norman poetry and romance, introduces 
us to the minstrels, jongleurs, and troubadours, and their writ- 
ings. The specimens which are given convey the notion of a 
strange mixture of generosity and devotion, with gross immo- 
rality and obscenity. 

The ‘* Chansons de geste,” or historical romances of the middle 
ages, form the subject of an amusing chapter: proverbs, popular 
sayings, and nursery rhymes are also considered at length; after 
which, we have disquisitions on the Anglo Latin poetry of the 
twelfth century ; the scholastic philosophy as taught by Abelard, 
and the German mythology as illustrated by the researches of 
Grimm. 

“The National Fairy Mythology of England” — to the 
author a rich fund of singular and wild adventure. uch of the 
fanciful and supernatural in the ecclesiastical mythology of these 
ages is attributed, and apparently with some reason, to a wish 
on the part of the monks to Christianize the floating traditions 
which had been derived from heathenism ; and the result was, 
that saints and devils were clothed with the legendary attributes, 
which in former ages had gathered themselves round the fairies 
and elves. 


“St. Guthlac built him a mud-cot in the isle of Croyland, a wild 
spot, then covered with woods, and pools, and sedgy marshes. The 
isle had hitherto been uninhabited by men; but many a goblin played 
among its solitudes, and very unwilling were they to be driven out. 
They came upon him in a body, dragged him from his cell, sometimes 
tossed him in the air, at others dipped him over head in the bogs, and 
then tore him through the midst of the brambles; but their efforts 
Were vain against one who was armed like Guthlac, for he carried to 
the combat ‘ scutum fidei, loricam spei, galeam castitatis, arcum poeni- 
tentix, sagittas psalmodiz.’”—i. 263. 


There is an essay on a very curious subject ; **The Popular 
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Superstitions of Modern Greece,” which is illustrated from the 
writings of Leo Allatius, Michael Psellus, &e. The orotyeia or 
river spirits, the vapayféa or spirits of the waters and of the 
mountains, the witches, changlings, vampires, and other objects 
of Greek superstition, are described in a very amusing way. Leo 
Allatius relates a story of his recovery from illness at seven years 
of age, which is wonderful enough :— 


“Three days I had not been able to speak, and had not tasted food, 
and I lay in a state of insensibility. My mother went to the church 
of the Virgin of Loretto, who at Chios is held in great veneration, and 
returned with a sprig of myrtle, with which she had touched the image, 
Plucking a leaf, she rubbed it over every part of my face and breast, 
and, strange to relate, I immediately recovered my senses, opened my 
eyes, and I saw and knew my mother.” 


After this, the branch of myrtle was put in a cupboard where 
are paintings of the saints, and in the evening the lamps were 
lighted on the images, so that the myrtle could be seen. In the 
night, Allatius saw two beautiful women come, and each take a 
leaf from the myrtle, and afterwards others came, two ata time, 
and imitated their example :— 


‘Presently came one woman much taller, more elegantly dressed, 
and more beautiful than the others, as if she were the mistress of them 
all; and, not content with a leaf, she took the whole branch. In an 
agony of grief I shouted out aloud, ‘ Madame! Madame!’ for so 
children in our country call their mothers,” 


The mother assures her son that the myrtle is safe and sound 
in the cupboard, and, to reassure him, touches his head and breast 
with it, on which he demands something to eat, falls asleep, and 
next morning awakes in perfeet health. Allatius of course attri- 
butes his cure to the Virgin. 

We are next introduced to those mirthful beings Puck, Robin 
(ioodfellow, Friar Rush, &c., and to some account of their mis- 
chieyous dealing with monks and friars, whom they seem to have 
had a particular pleasure in intoxicating and setting together by 
the ears. The essay on “ Popular Stories,” which succeeds, 
traces a large portion of the fadliaus to Eastern originals—in 
fact, to the Thousand and One Nights. The well-known story of 
the Hunehback, for instance, appears in several forms in the 
romance literature. Several collections of stories directly trans- 
lated from the Eastern languages, made their appearance in the 
twelfth century, 

A very interesting tale forms the subject of one of these 
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essays. The Adventures of Hereward the Saxon. This tale, 
which is chiefly a translation from a Latin manuscript of the 
twelfth century, was originally published in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine. It records the bold achievements of an Anglo Saxon noble, 
in resistance to the Norman invaders of England, and to William 
the Conqueror, which eventually win the favour and admiration of 
the Norman. 

The story of ‘* Kustace the Monk” affords another series of 
adventures which, if they do not equal those of Hereward in his- 
torical interest, exceed them in grotesque variety. Eustace, who 
had studied the occult sciences at Toledo, afterwards becomes a 
monk, and on his father’s death is unjustly deprived by the Count 
of Boulogne of the lands which ought to have been his by right 
of inheritance. The uncle on this becomes a sort of Robin Hood, 
and takes his revenge in a series of pranks, which throw those of 
that celebrated outlaw quite into the shade. We must give a 


specimen or two. 













































“Many a trick did Eustace play upon his enemies. One day, as 
the count, with nine attendants, was riding to Hendelot, Eustace, with 
ten companions, followed him in the garb of pilgrims. When the count 
descended from his horse, Eustace came to him and said, ‘ Sire, we are 
penitents from the apostle of Rome: many injuries we have done to 
man, of which, by God’s grace, we have repented. We are now in 
great need.’ The count gave him three pence, and entered the castle 
with his followers, leaving the ten horses without. Eustace took them 
all, set fire to the town, and fled, leaving a serjeant to tell the count 
that this had been all done by the penitent on whom he had bestowed 
his three pence. ‘ By my faith,’ said the count, ‘I was a fool not to 
seize those rascals! those vagabonds! those false pilgrims! If I desired 
to leave the castle I have not a horse to mount. This monk is truly a 
devil, If I had him, he should rue it, I warrant me.’ Eustace met 
with a merchant, and sent him with one of the horses to the count, 
telling him that it was the tithe of his gains.” —ii. 133. 


On another occasion, Eustace, being pursued by the count, had 
recourse to the following stratagem :— 


“ He equipped himself as a leper, with cap, crutch, and clapper; and 
when the count passed he began to rattle his clapper, by which he 
gained in charity from the count and his knights twenty-eight pence. 
At a short distance in the rear, a boy was leading one of the count’s 
finest horses. Eustace knocked him down, mounted the saddle, and 
galloped away, leaving the lad to tell it to the count, who, almost mad 
With rage, turned again to pursue him.” 


These adventures frequently issue in the capture of the count’s 
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horses by this successful depredator. Another illustration of the 
manners and habits of these times is supplied by the interesting 
adventures of Fulk Fitzwarrine, a baron who had been deprived 
of his lands by King John, and who, in consequence, adopts a 
system of reprisals, which at length have the effect of compelling 
the king to do him justice, and restore his possessions. Strange 
and evidently fabulous as are many of the incidents recorded in 
these biographies, they throw light on the feelings and habits of 
the age, and the general outline is strictly historical. 

There is a curious disquisition on the tales and traditions of 
Robin Hood, whom, we are sorry to see, our author regards as 
an imaginary character ; and also on the conquest of Ireland in 
the reign of King Henry II. On the whole, we are bound to say 
that these volumes present an interesting outline of the manners 
and ideas of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


1t.—Bade Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Analorum, &c. Curd 
Ronerti Hussry, B.D., Hist. Eecl. Prof. Reg. Oxonii: e 


Typographeo Academico. 


Tuts portable and convenient edition of Venerable Bede’s Ecele- 
siastical History is printed from the text of Smith, with correc- 
tions and various readings selected from versions, manuscripts, 
| and other editions of the work. From what we have observed, 
. the learned editor appears to have performed his part most satis- 
factorily, and we have no doubt that, from the mass of information 
which he has brought to bear on the subject, considerable light 
will be thrown on many passages in this most precious monument. 
We observe that the Irish Annals, published by Dr. O’Conor, 
have been extensively employed for the purpose of illustration. 
and that even such recent works as Mr. Petrie’s Essay on Round 
Towers have supplied materials. The erudition displayed in the 
annotations is altogether very striking, and the gratification of 
the reader is increased by the very modest manner in which 
the Editor alludes in the preface to his own labours. We can 
have no hesitation in recommending this edition of Bede to all 
students of Keclesiastical history. 


111.—Biographia Britannica Literaria; or, Biography of Literary 
Characters of Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order. By Tuomas Wricnut, M.A. London: 
Parker. 


Tur volume before us is the second of a series which is being 
published under the superintendence of the Royal Society of 
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Literature. It includes brief memoirs of the writers who flour- 
ished from the conquest to the end of the reign of King John, 
with catalogues. of their works. To the historian, and generally 
to all who are engaged in researches into the condition of society 
in those ages, this volume cannot fail to be of great value. 


w.—History of the Reformation of the Siateenth Century. Vol. 
IV. By J.H. Mrerzte D’Avsiensr, D.D., &c. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 


Tue popularity which the former volumes of this history have 
acquired in Kngland and America, has induced the author to 
ublish the continuation of it in England and in the English 
Roses instead of in France. The circulation of the volumes 
already published amounts, as the author informs us, to 150,000 
or 200,000 in the English language, while in France the number 
hardly exceeds 4,000. What proportion of the larger number 
has been sold in England we are not informed; we apprehend 
that the American sale must account for the immense difference 
between the circulation of the original and the translation. We 
have known of instances in which works which have attracted 
interest in this country, and of which a few thousand copies have 
been sold here, have been reprinted in America, and sold to the 
extent of 100,000 copies and upwards. Of course such reprints 
can be sold at a much cheaper rate than the original works 
printed in this country; but still the extreme avidity for such 
publications is a very interesting phenomenon, and evinces ten- 
dencies in the American mind, which bid fair to create an inde- 
pendent literature at no distant period. 

The present volume of M. D’Aubigné’s history commences 
with a narrative of the events in Germany, which took place from 
1526 to 1530, including the history of the Diet of Spiers, and of 
the Diet of Augsburg. It also details the progress of the Swiss 
Reformation from 1526 till the death of Zuinglius. To those 
who are acquainted with the literary merits and the principles of 
M. D’Aubigné, it must be wholly superfluous to offer any obser- 
vations on the peculiar characteristics of the work before us. 
For ourselves, we must profess, that while sensible of the beauty 
of the composition, and the great research evidently employed in 
every part, and while sympathizing with the affectionate feeling 
with which the author regards the cause of the Reformation in 
general, we cannot enter into his views in many places on ques- 
lions of Church government. We must say, however, that bear- 
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ing in mind the actual position of the author, and of the commu- 
nity of which he is a member, and the associations into which 
that position have brought him, there is quite as much of mode- 
ration and impartiality in his pages, as it would have been rea- 
sonable to expect. Of course, in speaking of impartiality, we do 
not allude to the questions in debate between Rome and the 
Reformation, in which M. D’Aubigné is decidedly and openly 
opposed on porous to the former. 

‘rom the preface to the present volume we learn that the 
English Reformation is to occupy the historian’s attention in the 
next. 


‘It is not, however, without some portion of fear that I approach 
the History of the Reformation in England; it is perhaps more diffi- 
cult than elsewhere. I have received communications from some of the 
most respectable men of the different ecclesiastical parties, who, each 
feeling convinced that their own point of view is the true One, desire 
me to present the history in this light. I hope to execute my task 
with impartiality and truth. But I thought it would be advantageous 
to study for some time longer the principles and the facts. I am at 
present occupied in this task, and shall consecrate to it, with God's 
assistance, the first part of my next volume.” 


We shall look with considerable interest for the appearance of 
the next volume of this history. 


v.—Coniston Hall ; or the Jacobites. A Historical Tale. By the 
Kev. W. Gresiey, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. London: 


Burns. 


Tur interesting tale before us is in illustration of one of the 
principal epochs of modern English history,—the revolution of 
1688 ; or rather of the consequences and results of that measure. 
The narrative itself relates to the ill-fated insurrection in 1715, 
under the Karl of Mar, in Seotland, and under the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Mr. Forster in England. The earlier part of the 
story brings us acquainted with two branches of an ancient Cum- 
brian family, one of which is of the Jacobite, and the other of the 
Whig or Hanoverian party. A visit from Colonel Dalton and 
his family to their relatives, Sir Charles Dalton and his son 
Edward, leads to the incidents on which the tale chiefly turns; 
while in the intercourse which takes place between these rela- 
tions, all the leading opinions, principles, and arguments of both 
parties are brought out. Edward, who, as in duty bound, falls 
in love with his cousin Clara, is deeply inyolyed in the conspiracy 
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with Lord Derwentwater, and is actually arrested on a charge of 

treason, but makes his escape, and joins the insurrectionary move- 

ment. We shall not proceed further with the story, of which 

enough has been said to convey some idea of its Pn: character, 

but “eg to select a few passages as illustrative of the way in 
¢ 


which the subject has been treated. 

Edward and Clara, in one of their excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Coniston Hall, are obliged to take shelter at the mansion 
of the Earl of Derwentwater. They find the countess in the 
deepest distress, her lord having been that morning compelled to 
fly on the approach of a king’s messenger with a party of soldiers, 
who had come to arrest the earl on a charge of high treason. 
- The family had retired to rest, when Edward found himself sud- 
denly surrounded by a body of armed men, and arrested on the 
same charge. He was allowed to retire to his bedroom under 


guard. 


“ The officer went with him to see that all was safe. He searched 
carefully to discover if there was no secret door through which he might 
escape; threw up the window, and seeing that it looked down into the 
deep water of the lake, observed jocosely, ‘ You may jump out there if 
you like, young sir.’ So saying, he left the room, bolting and barring 
the room after him, and leaving Edward again to the train of his medi- 
tations. 

“ These were now diverted into a different channel. His career seemed 
at once checked. The crisis of his fate seemed suspended. The strug- 
gle is about to take place, and he no longer allowed to take part in it. 
Now that he was likely to be kept a close prisoner, shut up probably in 
Lancaster Castle, his spirit chafed against the restraint, and he deter- 
mined, if possible, to escape. The door was firmly fastened, so that 
there was no hope of making his escape in that direction. Chimney 
there was none. The window was hig only chance. But to throw 
himself thence into the lake seemed certain death... As Edward 
watched the scene with mingled feelings, he fancied that he heard the 
splash of an oar in the water, and soon after another, as of a person 
cautiously rowing on the lake. Presently a boat was seen cautiously 
creeping round the headland at some fifty yards’ distance, in which 
Edward could distinguish a single figure. Slowly and silently it 
approached until it arrived underneath his window. The rower paused 
for a moment, and then said in a suppressed voice, ‘ Mr. Dalton, are 
you there?’ ‘Yes,’ said Edward; ‘is it Robin?’ ‘It is: all is 
right, then. Are you ready to escape from the window ?’ ‘If you can 
tell me how to get down without breaking my neck.’ ‘I havea rope 5 
you must let something down to draw it up.’ Edward immediately 
thought of his fishing-tackle, which he had brought with him, little 

king of the use it would be; and speedily unrolling a line, he 
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let it down from the window. Robin attached the hook to the rope 
that he had brought with him, and Edward drew it up in safety. It 
was a good stout rope, knotted at regular intervals in order to prevent 
the hands from slipping. It was soon fastened to the iron stanchion of 
the window, and Edward ascended the window-sill. He was active and 
muscular, not unused to feats of the sort; so that he had little difficulty 
in letting himself down to the rock on which the castle was built, and 
thence to the boat. 

“* Thank God, we are safe so far!’ said Robin. ‘Now we must 
make as little noise as possible. I must first go to the landing,’ 
‘Would it not be better to go straight to the opposite shore?’ ‘No; 
we had better take the other boats along with us, to prevent pursuit.’ 
Robin quickly attached the other boats to the stern of that in which he 
was sitting; and the castle being separated from the shore by scarcely 
a stone’s throw, it did not take long to place Edward in safety on the 
other side.” —pp. 139, 140. 


The following passage contains the author's views of the non- 
jurors :— 


‘The body of non-jurors, though weakened by this and other causes, 
continued to exist for more than a century. They might have been 
called the unestablished Church of England; and however we may 
judge of their ‘ position,’ whether before or after the death of the first 
non-juring bishops, their case presents a valuable example of the in- 
herent independence of the Church on the State; a reversion, so to 
speak, to the state of things which existed before the days of Constan- 
tine, when the Christian Church existed in its purity, without the aid 
of kings or governments. They were, in fact, forced back on the pri- 
mitive model, and many of them imbibed a truly primitive spirit. Those 
who least admire their principles cannot refuse them the praise of piety 
and learning. One result was, that being debarred from all prospect of 
rising in their profession, and from exerting themselves in ordinary 
duties, many of them devoted their time to literary pursuits ; and many 
excellent volumes of divinity were the result of their labours. They 
depended for their maintenance on the contributions of their small 
flocks, and some of them were reduced to great poverty. Bishop 
Wagstaffe was obliged to practise as a physician in order to obtain a 
living; Bishop Blackburne supported himself by correcting the press 
in a printer's office ; to so low a degree in worldly circumstances were 
they reduced.”—p. 109. 


vi.—S. Justini Philosophi et Martyris Apologia Prima. Edited 
by the Reo. W. Trourorr, J/.A., Pelvis College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmillan, Barclay, and Macmillan. 


SEVERAL editions of works of the Fathers have recently made 
their appearance at Cambridge, which evince the growing interest 
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in such studies, while they reflect considerable credit on the 
writers who have so carefully edited them. Amongst them we 
must assign the first place to the important and admirably 
executed edition of Chrysostom on St. Matthew, by Mr. Field ; 
the valuable collection of tracts, published by Mr. Harvey, in 
illustration of the thirty-nine Articles; and Mr. Woodham’s 
edition of Tertullian’s Apologeticus, with critical and explanato 
notes, which evince the most perfect scholarship, and a chase 
knowledge of his subject. Mr. Woodham’s work, which is fur- 
ther enriched by a preface containing much valuable matter on 
the early Christian apologists generally, seems to have formed the 
model to a certain degree, which has been followed in the well- 
executed edition of Justin Martyr’s Apology now before us. We 
wish that the learned Editor would confer an additional favour on 
the student by continuing his labours on this ancient writer, and 
presenting to the world a complete edition of his works. For 
the portion, however, which has now been so carefully and 
judiciously executed, we are bound to offer our thanks to Mr. 
Trollope. 


vi.—The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, &c., with an Ea- 
amination of Mr. Newman's Doctrine of Development. By 
Grorce Moserty, D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester Col- 
lege. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 


We have great pleasure in seeing a second edition of Dr. Moberly’s 
excellent volume, enriched by an elaborate preface, comprising an 
examination of Mr. Newman’s theory of Development. he 
firm and decided tone in which Dr. Moberly speaks on this im- 
portant subject is very gratifying. The following passages are 
well worthy of attention :— 


“Tt is as inconceivable that other minds have been swayed to take 
the same step on the same argumentative ground, as itis that the autho- 
tities of the Romish Church should sanction and approve those argu- 
mentative grounds. The book is an idiosyncrasy. It contains Mr. 
Newman’s intellectual confessions; but those confessions cannot con- 
ceivably depict the state of other minds, or at least not of many besides 
hisown.. . . Earnestly convinced, a few years since, that the English 
Church held a true, independent, Catholic position, he has been dis- 
tressed and shaken by the ‘ fertility of thought,’ the many theories, the 
‘more hopeful position of infidelity’ in these days. He has sighed for 
an infallible guide; he has felt the absolute need of a living governor, 
from whose lips he might receive the full detailed rule of faith and 
Practice without doubt or question. He has been disposed to hope 
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that the absolute necessity which he felt of such spiritual supremacy 
formed a good argument to prove that it was actually given. And 
then a passage or phrase of M. Guizot has fallen as a spark upon this 
prepared state of mind and feeling, and produced this melancholy ex- 
plosion. No matter if the very thing itself is unknown to the Romish 
controversialists. The theory itself may be applied to heal its own 
defects. Implicit tenets may well have been defended by implicit 
arguments. 

‘‘ But where shall there be found another mind which has known all 
this experience and traversed all this course; a mind which, having 
been originally attached to the low or evangelical view of doctrine, was 
afterwards so lucidly and learnedly convinced of the soundness of the 
Anglican theory, [we cannot acquiesce in the correctness of this state- 
ment;] a mind so distressed and agitated in its intellectual depths by 
the aggression of infidel dangers; a mind so yearning for a position of 
spiritual slavery, as the only intellectual dry land out of the flood of 
unbelief; a mind so stored with learning, able to press to its purpose 
so vast a variety of illustrative matter, and to urge an argument with so 
lucid and forcible a logic; a mind capable of reading history all of 
a sudden with new eyes, and representing facts and statements distantly 
relevant to its point, in the very light which it has itself recognized and 


described as uncandid and untrue before ?’—p. lv. Ivi. 


The preface, as far as it goes, will be found of considerable 
value, as an antidote to the theory of development; but the 
limited space allotted to the discussion, of course prevents it from 
assuming the character of a formal refutation of the argument of 
Mr. Newman's book. | 


virt.—Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Ricuarp Cue- 
NEVIX Tr ENCH, M.A. lear of Ttchen Stoke, Tlants, Pro- 
hi ssoy of Dirin ity, Kinds (yl), Ve, London. He, London ; 


Parker. 


Mr. Trench has brought to the illustration of his subject powers 
and attainments which are seldom found in combination; an 
accurate criticism, a varied reading, a subtle and philosophical 
ingenuity, under the guidance of a reverential spirit, which render 
this volume one of the most interesting and valuable which has 
recently come under our notice. One of the especial objects of 
this work evidently is, to furnish a reply to the objections which 
rationalism and infidelity have raised on the subject of the 
miracles, and to expose the folly and absurdity of those who have, 
In various instances, endeavoured to explain them away, or to 
resolve them into the operation of natural causes. And this 
seems to us, as far as we have had an opportunity of observing, 
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to have been very successfully done. The moral instruction 
derivable from the miracles and their attendant circumstances, 
js very thoughtfully and beautifully brought out. As an instance 
of Mr. Trench’s mode of treating his subject, we would refer to 
his notes on the demoniacs in the country of the Gadarenes. 
He begins by offering some prefatory remarks on the subject of 
the demoniacs of Scripture. 


“It is of course,” says Mr. Trench, “ easy enough to cut short the 
whole enquiry, and to leave no question at all, by saying these demo- 
niacs were insane persons,—epileptic, maniac, melancholic, and there 
js essential truth in the view that these possessions are bodily maladies. 
There was, no doubt, a substratum of disease, which may have helped 
to lay open to the deeper evil, and upon which it was superinduced : 
and, in agreement with this view, we may observe that cases of posses- 
sion are at once classed with those of various sicknesses, and at the 
same time distinguished from them, by the Evangelists; who thus at 
once mark the relation and the difference (Matt. iv. 24; vill. 16; 
Mark i. 33). But the scheme which confounds these cases with those 
of disease, does not, as I think every reverent handler of God's word 
must own, exhaust the matter; it cannot be taken as a satisfactory 
solution; and this for more reasons than one. 

“And first, our Lord himself uses language which is not reconcilable 
with such a theory ; He every where speaks of demoniacs, not as per- 
sons merely of disordered intellects but as subjects, and thralls of 
spiritual might ; He addresses the evil spirit as a person different from 
the man; ‘ Hold thy peace and come out of him,’ (Mark i. 25.) And 
the poor reply, that He fell into and humoured the notions of the 
afflicted, in order to facilitate their cure, is cut off by the fact, that in 
his next confidential discourse with his disciples, He uses exactly the 
same language (Matt. x. 8; and especially xvii. 21, ‘ This kind goeth 
not forth but by prayer and fasting.’)” 


Then follow some judicious remarks on the impossibility of our 
Saviour’s having thus deceived his disciples; after which the 
writer proceeds thus :— 


“ And then besides this, the phenomena themselves are such as no 
theory of the kind avails to explain, and they then bid us to seek for 
some more satisfying solution. For that madness was not the con- 
stituent element in the demoniac state is clear, since not only we have 
not the slightest ground for supposing that the Jews would have con- 
sidered all maniacs, epileptic, or melancholic persons, to be under the 
power of evil spirits; but we have distinct evidence that the same 
disease they did sometimes attribute to an evil spirit, and some- 
times not . . . Thus on two occasions they bring to the Lord those 
that were dumb; (Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; on the second occasion it is 
one dumb and blind;) and in each of these cases, the dumbness 1s 
traced to an evil spirit: yet it is plain that they did not consider all 
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dumbness as having the same root; for in the history given by Mark 
(vii. 32.) of one deaf and dumb that was the subject of Christ’s heal- 
ing power, it is the evident intention of the Evangelist to describe one 
labouring only under natural defects.” 


After this the writer discusses the question of what demoniacal 
possession really was. He rejects the notion of Heiroth, who 
traces up insanity, in every case, to foregoing sin, and he equally 
rejects the idea that the demoniacs are necessarily the worst of 
men, and that their possession was a plague for sin which had sur- 
passed that of their fellows ; nevertheless, he connects it with 
the commission of sin, and makes its peculiarity to consist in a 
sense of misery. 


‘This sense of misery, this yearning after deliverance, seems in fact 
what made these demoniacs objects and subjects for Christ’s healing 
power. Without it, they would have been as little objects of this as 
the devils, who are complete and circular in evil, in whom there is 
nothing for the Divine power to take hold of; so that even in their 
case, as in every other, faith was the condition of healing. There was 
a spark of higher life not yet trodden out in them, which, indeed, as 
long as they were alone, was but light enough to reveal to them all their 
darkness ; yet was it that which Christ took hold of, to fan again into 
a flame.” 


This may, perhaps, afford some slight idea of the way in which 
Mr. Trench has treated his subject. We regret that space does 
not permit us to enter at length on the discussion of the interest- 
ing topie which has just been considered, but the remainder of 
his essay is well worthy of an attentive perusal. We should add, 
that a very interesting and thoughtful essay on the miracles in 
general is prefixed to the work. 


1x.—.t Manual of Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, com- 
prising the substance of the most remarkable and important 
Canons, alphabetically arranged, By the Rev. 1%. H. Lanpon, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tris summary of the Councils seems to be very well executed, as 
far as we can judge; and as it seems that there is no other 
manual in the English language which comprises an account of 
all the Councils, both general and provincial, the work before us 
will probably be very acceptable to students. It is arranged in 
alphabetical order, and references are in all eases appended to 
the collections of Labbe, Wilkins, or other authentic sources of 
information, 
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x.—Modern Haaiology ; an Examination of the Nature and 
Tendency of some Legendary and Devotional Works, §c. By 
the Rev. J. C. Crostuwaitr, J/.A. London: Parker. 


ConcurRING, as we do, in the truth of much which Mr. Cros- 
thwaite has urged in this work against the series of Lives of 
English Saints originally devised by Mr. Newman, and at first 
authorized by him, and against various publications of Mr. Oakley, 
Mr. Ward, and Dr. Pusey, we were by no means convinced of 
the expediency of thus directing attention to theories which were 
so evidently mistaken, and so inconsistent with common sense, 
that their speedy downfal might have been anticipated ; nor did 
it seem that Mr. Crosthwaite had treated the subject in such 
a spirit as was likely to be productive of good. On these accounts 
we cannot say that we regard with any satisfaction the republica- 
tion of this series of papers in their present form. We do not 
think that the cause of truth can be promoted by bitterness and 
acrimony of tone, or by personalities. 


x1.—The Old Testament History. Drawn up in Simple Language 
for the Use of the Young and Unlearned. By a Country 
CrerGyMAN. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus abridgment of the history of the Old Testament extends to 
the death of Joshua; and its peculiarity seems to consist in its 
interweaving of moral instruction in the thread of the narrative. 
There is of course some risk in constructing a history which sub- 
stitutes for the simple language of Scripture something still 
simpler and more adapted to the use of children; and we do not 
hesitate to say that such a task is amongst the most difficult 
which can be proposed; but the little volume before us proves 
that it can be accomplished. In a work of the kind the great 
point is, that it should be free from error, or from what is too 
much in the nature of a human commentary on the Word of 
(rod ; and as far as we have observed, such a condition is fulfilled 
In this abridgment. An appendix comprises copious sets of 
questions on each chapter of the work. The illustrations are 
a and in many instances very well conceived and ex- 
ecuted, 


XI—1. Lives of English Poets, from Johnson to Kirke White, 
designed as a continuation of Johnson’s Lives. By the late Rev. 
Hexry Francis Cary, W.A., Translator of Dante. London: 
Bohn 


2. The Early French Poets, a Series of Notices and Translations. 
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By the late Rev. Wenry Francis Cary, AA. London; 
Bohn. 


Tneseé volumes comprise two series of papers contributed by the 
well-known translator of Dante to the London Magazine at 
various times from 1821 to 1825, ‘at which time,” as the later 
of these works informs us, “that periodical could reckon among 
its contributors names of no less note than those of Charles Lamb, 
Hazlitt, De Quincy, Allan Cunningham, Thomas Hood, Thomas 
Carlyle, and the author's highly valued friend George Darley.” 
The first of these publications is a series of lives of our English 
poets, from Johnson to Kirke White, with criticisms of their 
works.. The reader will, of course, be familiar with the incidents 
of the memoirs of some of these writers, and others are perhaps 
of no great interest in themselves. But this may be said toa 
certain extent even of Johnson’s Lives. The subject of the 
second publication is less familiar to the English reader ; and it 
therefore takes the more interesting shape of translations from 
the works referred to, which are executed with the fidelity, spirit, 
and poetical taste which might have been anticipated. We select 
this little piece by Charles, Duke of Orleans, who lived in the 
fifteenth century :— 


“The Time hath laid his mantle by, 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill ; 
And closes a rich embroidery 
Of sun-light poured on lake and hill. 


‘No beast or bird in eastern sky, 
Whose voice doth not in gladness thrill ; 
For Time hath laid his mantle by, 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill. 


** River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o'er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way ; 
So all their new apparel vie ; 
The Time hath laid his mantle by.” 


x1ut.—Bohn's Standard Library. 


Wr have seen several volumes of Mr. Bohn’s * Library,” which 
are very neatly executed, and are published at so moderate a 
price as to be within the reach of all purchasers. The first of 
these volumes is Robert Hall’s Miscellaneous Works and Re- 
mains, with a memoir of his life by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and 
a critical estimate of his character and writings by John Foster, 
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author of “Essays on Decision of Character.” The memoir is 
amusing enough, and the criticisms on Mr. Hall’s style of preach- 
ing show much discrimination. It is curious enough, however, to 
find Robert Hall, amidst all the popularity which his writings ac- 
uired amongst Churchmen, holding the principles of a decided 
radical and democrat, and denouncing the very notion of an 
Established Church. ‘'The Life of Leo the Tenth,” by Roscoe, 
in two volumes, forms another portion of this series. This elegant 
work has been so long and so favourably known to the public, 
that it seems almost needless to recommend it to perusal; yet it 
may be as well to say to our younger readers, that they will here 
find the history of Kurope generally, and of Italy in particular, at 
the period of the Reformation, including the state of literature 
and the fine arts, handled with a thorough knowledge of the 
various subjects which are brought under view. 

“The Philosophy of History,” by Frederick Von Schlegel, 
translated by J. B. Robertson, is another interesting volume in 
this series ; it includes a well-written memoir of the author by 
the translator, who being a Romanist, writes con amore on the 
subject. Von Schlegel’s conversion to Romanism has left pretty 
strong traces in the volume before us. 

On the whole, if this series proceeds as it has begun, there 
seems to be a fair prospect of interest for readers of all classes 
and “denominations,” and at a very cheap rate. We need not 
say that the works are selected without any reference to their 
religious or political views. 


x 


xtv.—The Poetical Works of Henry Atrorp. In 2 Vols. 
London: Burns. 


Mr. Atrorp’s poetry is pervaded throughout with an indivi- 
duality and a unity of character, which forms one of its peculiar 
characteristics. All his poems bear the impress, or convey the 
expression of the same tender, affectionate, and thoughtful spirit. 
It is impossible to read them without becoming acquainted with 
the character of his mind and heart, and feeling ourselves drawn 
towards the writer by many bonds of sympathy. ‘This it is 
which constitutes the charm of Mr. Alford’s poetry. It is the 
outpouring of a heart with which our best feelings and affections 
arein unison; and this natural poetry finds vent and expression 
in song, which in its various modulations, conveys with perfect 
truth the idea of the spirit which has informed it. 

These volumes comprise two poems of some length, ‘“ The 
Abbot of Muchelnaye,” and ‘ The School of the Heart,” besides 
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a number of ballads, sonnets, and short poems. The first of these 
compositions is a very mournful tale of true love crossed; and we 
could only wish that its details had been more brought out. The 
second is a didactic poem, which, in a strain of pious and thought. 
ful feeling, aims at elevating the heart above the things of this 
world. Many of the sonnets in these volumes are pleasingly 
written. We must find space for one or two. P 


EASTER EVE. 

“TI saw two women weeping by the tomb 
Of one new buried, in a fair green place, 
Bower'd with shrubs; the eve retained no trace 
Of aught that day performed, but the faint gloom 
Of dying day was spread upon the sky ; 
The moon was broad and bright above the wood ; 
The breeze brought tokens of a multitude, 
Music and shout, and mingled revelry. 
At length came gleaming through the thickest shade 
Helmet and casque, and steel-armed band, 
Watched round the sepulchre in solemn stand ; 
The night word past, from man to man conveyed ; 
And I could see those women rise and go 
Under the dark trees, moving sad and slow.” 


BRUGES. 


‘ 


Wouldst thou behold, not the ensnaring blaze 
Of earthly grandeur in its envious noon, 

But the calm majesty of other days 

Reposing, as beneath the summer moon 

Rests the laid ocean—hie thee to the streets 
Of ancient Bruges: temple, dome, and tower, 
Or pathside dwelling—whatsoever meets 

Thy roving sight, bears record of a power 

Long since departed: surely not so fair 

When pomp and pride are tenants here, as now, 
When solitary forms with pious care, 

Or thankful haply for some granted vow, 
Stately and dark these vistas churchward tread, 
Fit habitants for her whose form is with the dead.” 


xv.—1. Sermons by Cuartes Joun Vaucuan, D.D., Head Master 
of Harrow Nchool. Wondon: Murrav. 

Ze Justification, hight Sermons preached before the University 
of Orford, Sc. By Cuarntes N, Heurtiey, B.D. Oxford: 
Parker. 
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3, Sermons on the Privileges, Responsibilities, and Duties of Mem- 
bers of the Gospel Covenant. Vol. II, By the Reo. T. Bown- 
ter, M.A. London: T. B. Sharpe. 

4, Expository Discourses on the Rod of Moses. By the Rev. 
B. Avpison, W/.A. Edinburgh: Grants, 


5. Sermons on the Evangelical Doctrines of the Apostolic Church. 
By the Rev. T. D. Greco, M.A. Dublin: Curry. 


Or these volumes of sermons, the first and third are plain and 
ractical sets of discourses, intended for ordinary congregations, 
and without much ornament, setting forth the duties of Chris- 
tians. The fourth connects the history of the children of Isracl 
with the miracles wrought by means of the rod of Moses. and, as 
far as we can see, it exhibits more than ordinary care and ability. 
The fifth volume is chiefly ‘‘ evangelical” in its theological views, 
though we apprehend that there is much in it which is not very 
consistent with those views. Mr. Gregg is a supporter of the 
doctrine of the Apostolical Succession, though he considers that 
the validity of the sacraments does not depend on this succession, 
and he holds that though ‘the Spirit of God may find his abode 
in individuals or in bodies who are outside the boundaries of 
the Apostolic Church” (which he connects with the episcopal 
succession) he is “‘ compelled to believe that such cases are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; that such bodies are irregular ; that 
they are only warranted temporarily ; and that they will disappear 
immediately after the Church gathers from them the lesson which 
their existence is calculated to teach, and applies it to herself.” 
These discourses are written with vigour and nerve. The second 
volume of sermons mentioned above, are the Bampton Lectures 
lor last year. They appear to be solid and well-considered dis- 
courses, and sound in their theological views. 


xv1.—Light in the Dwelling; or a Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
with very short and simple Remarks, adapted to Reading at 


Family Prayers, §c. London: Hatchards. 


Tuts work, which is a production of the author of ‘ The Peep of 
Day,” &e., and which professes to have been ‘“‘revised and cor- 
rected by a Clergyman of the Church of England,” is moderately 
“Evangelical” as regards its doctrine; and we doubt not, that 
from its pious and devotional tone, and from the simplicity of 
language which characterizes it throughout, it will obtain exten- 
sive circulation amongst those who approve of the general charac- 
ter of its theological views. 
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xvit.— Voices from the Early Church. A Series of Poems, 
London: Burns. 


Tue preface to this volume informs us that its contents “ will be 
found to indicate a mind saddened by the present state of things 
in the Church of England, but not therefore inclined to join the 
Church of Rome. It appears to the Author, indeed, that English 
divines have been uncharitable in their language towards Rome, 
and that as Christians we ought to seek more earnestly than we 
do a reunion with her ; but he is not disposed to conceal or 
explain away her corruptions.” The poems are on such subjects 
as the following :—Praying towards the Kast—F lowers on the 
Altar—Lights on the Altar— The Fire of the Last Day—The 
White Robes of Baptism—The Sign of the Cross— Trine Im- 
mersion—Milk and Honey given to Infants at Baptism— Birth- 
days of Martyrs, &c. We cannot say that the poetry is such as 
to require any particular notice. 


xviit.—A Practical Comment ” the Ordination Services. By the 
Rev. Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tis commentary on the offices for the ordinations of priests and 
deacons is intended by its author not only for the use of eandi- 
dates for orders and the younger clergy, but also for the laity. 
We have been very favourably impressed by such parts of this 
work as we have perused, and it seems well calculated to promote 
an intelligent appreciation of the responsibilities of the minis- 
terial office, and of the relations subsisting between the clergy and 
the laity. 


xix.—Sacred Poems for Mourners. With an Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. C. Trexcu, 4.4. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue plan of this work is formed on the Burial Service; it is, 1 
fact, a commentary on that office, consisting of a selection of 
short poe tical pieces by various authors on its “several parts. The 
selection of poetry seems to be good; and we doubt not that to 
some minds the pe rusal of this little volume will prove consolatory 
under circumstances of affliction. 


\x.— Verses for re Seasons ; with Questions for Examination, 
by CO PLT. Edited by Waurern Farevitar Hook, DD, 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tus little volume comprises a series of hymus for children, 
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adapted to all the Sundays and Holydays in the year. The 
auspices under which it is ushered into the world speak suf- 
ficiently for the pious and devotional character of the work ; and 
as regards its general execution, some notion may be derived 
from the following stanzas from the hymn for the first Sunday in 


Advent :— 
“ When first our Lord came down on earth, 
He did not scorn like us to be; 
For He was born of mortal birth, 
A simple child of low degree. 


“Where Syrian waves are bright and clear, 
Where Judah’s grapes grow large and red, 
He walked below; and men drew near, 
And heard the holy words He said. 


** But when the Lord shall come again, 
With angel hosts encircled round, 
All earth and heaven shall hail Him then, 
With thunder-peal and trumpet-sound.” 


xx1—TZhe Druidess; a Tale of the Fourth Century. Translated 
From the German. London: T. B. Sharpe. 


A pLrastnc little tale, narrating the conversion of a Druidess to 
Christianity. It is evidently the production of a Roman Catholic. 


xx11.—She Loved Much: and The Hem of His Garment. Two 
Sermons. By W.¥. Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. London: 


Rivingtons. 


Tur preface to these sermons, which were preached at the re- 
opening of two churches, is remarkable as conveying the senti- 
ments of their eminent author on recent occurrences. We shall 
offer no apology for making the following extracts :— 


“The author has the more readily complied with the request that 
these sermons shall be published, because in a time of much public 
offence and suspicion, it seems incumbent upon those whose attachment 
to the distinctive principles of the Reformed Church of England is un- 
alterable, to take every public opportunity of making their sentiments 
known... . We have lived to see men quitting without compunction 
that branch of the Catholic Church which God has planted in their 
Native land, and betaking themselves to the schismatic sect intruded by 
the Bishop of Rome, with as little scruple or hesitation, as a man might 
feel in vacating one post of duty or preferment for another to which he 
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had been lawfully called. And such grievous and sinful acts are pal- 
liated by being styled by the milder term of secession, and not schism; 
a going forth to labour in another portion of the same vineyard, rather 
than a breaking down of the hedge of our own sacred enclosure. . , , 
There is another way of accounting for these secessions as they are 
called, which is still more shocking: it is said that the Church of Rome 
has gained possession of the perverted ones, in answer to the prayers 
which we have seen so often advertised as offered by persons and so- 
cieties in that communion for the reduction of England to the Romish 
faith.” 


The following remarks are well worthy of attention :— 


‘‘T state these facts broadly, in the hope that on either side it may 
startle some, and lead the orthodox as well as the evangelical to ask 
themselves what is likely to be the end of this mutual hatred. I am 
myself as much convinced that there are among the evangelicals persons 
led by other feelings than self-indulgence and party spleen, as I am that 
there are multitudes of orthodox Churchmen, whose life is a pattern of 
self-denial, reverential fear, and love. ‘The difference lies for the most 
part not in doctrine, but in different modes of applying the same doc- 
trine; and this difference can soon be satisfactorily explained, if a 
spirit of love shall bring together those whom party leaders for their 
selfish ends labour to keep apart.” 


xxitt.—The Statutes relating to the Ecclesiastical and Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions of Kngland and Wales, Lreland, India, and 
the Colonies ; with the decisions thereon. By Ancuiparp Joun 
Sreruens, “sq. Barrister at Law. Ln 2 vols. London: 
Parker. 


Tur object of this elaborate work, is to supply, in a convenient 
form for reference, a complete collection of the Statutes relating 
to Keelesiastical and Eleemosynary Institutions. The statutes 
are arranged in chronological order, beginning with 9th Hen. ITI. 
ce. J., and terminating with the 7th and Sth Vict. ¢. 108.  Re- 
pealed statutes affecting existing interests are printed at full 
length. ‘The titles of statutes affecting the Presbyterian estab- 
lishment in Scotland have been introduced. The whole work 
is illustrated by elaborate notes, containing cases and references, 
and furnished with copious indices. Considering that the work 
extends to about 2,300 pages royal 8vo., printed in a very small 
type, the price seems to us very moderate. A supplement will 
be published each year, comprising the statutes and cases enacted 
and decided in the preceding year. 
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xxiv.—-Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
from the Fifth Century to the Reformation, &c. By the Rev. 
Richarp Hart, B.A. Vicar of Catton. Cambridge: Mac- 


millan. 


Tuts work is a digest of the contents of Wilkin’s and Spelman’s 
Goncilia, arranged under various hands, and illustrated with notes 
exhibiting considerable research. The divisions are as follows : 
a discourse on the religion of the ancient Britons, Irish, and 
Scots.—On the mode of celebrating synods.—The origin and pro- 
gress of the Papal power in England.—The hierarchy and clergy. 
The seven sacraments, and other ceremonies.— Liturgical and 
architectural antiquities.— Penance, indulgence, &e.; and civil 
laws.—Real or reputed heretics. ‘There are also three well- 
executed plates, representing ecclesiastical vestments, Cothic 
tracery, ecclesiastical miscellaneous utensils, &e. 


xxv.— The Influence of Christianity in Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery in Europe. By Cuvurcairi Basineron, B.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton. 


Tus dissertation obtained the Hulsean Prize for the year 1845. 
The author has bestowed great pains on his subject, as is evident 
from the copious citations and references with which his pages 
abound. He admits that slavery is not inconsistent with the 
letter of Scripture, but argues that it is inconsistent with its 
spirit. 


xxvi.—Burns’ Fireside Library. 


Tue last volumes of this amusing and cheap miscellany that we 
have seen, are the romantic story of “ The Magic Ring,” by La 
Motte Fouqué, “ Marco Visconti,” by Grossi, ‘The Maid of 
Orleans,” translated from Schiller, and ‘* William Tell,” by the 
same author. The first of these tales abounds in knightly adven- 
tures, witches, enchanters, Moors, &e., to the fullest limit of the 
requirements of romance. The translations from Schiller will be 
perused with pleasure by those who have made any acquaintance 
with the works of this eminent writer. 


Xxvil.— Thirty-six Non-conformist Sonnets. By A YOUNG 
Excianper. London: Aylott and Jones. 


Wr apprehend that “ Young England” will not be much gratified 
at the adoption of its name by the author of the sonnets before 
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us, who is a Dissenter. We must really find room fora specimen: 
it is warlike enough. 


HEART OF OAK, 


“Are we not English! Is it not enough 

To prove we ne’er shall cringe beneath the sway 

Of a swoll’n priesthood? Proudly do they say 
They are ordained of God, with loud rebuff 
To follow all who dare to disobey 

Their lordly mandates, and with sternly rough 

Unbending mien, they stand ready to cuff’ 
Christ’s heritage, and b/ast it, if they may. 

Ye carnal! vainly do ye wait the day 

For which so rancorous ye fume and puff; 

Our swords are ready and our shields are tough, 
And on our Lord we lean for all our stay. 
Wherefore come on, in all your armed array, 

And ye shall find that we are solid stuff!” 


We are afraid there is a good deal of “ solid stuff” in this 
‘heart of oak.” It would be desirable that the ‘ Young Eng- 
lander” should attend to his own lines on ‘ Moderation and 
irmness.” 

‘Not with the bitterness of party zeal, 
May we advance our hallow’d Lord’s commands. 
» + « «  .  $tigmatizing brand 
Of Schism and Faction, and whatever stands 
Across our steps to make our spirits reel 
And stagger from their coolness, we must use 
But as incentives to such worthy deeds 
In our great cause,” &c. 


XXVIIIL—PAMPHLETS, &e. 


We have read with interest and pleasure the Charge delivered 
to the candidates for ordination, and a Sermon preached at the 
(reneral Ordination by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Two excel- 
lent sermons on * Parochial Subdivision” (Rivingtons) have been 
published, which were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Hook and the 
Rey. W. Dodsworth, at St. Paul’s Church, Leeds, in aid of a 
fund for constituting that church a separate parish, under the 


Leeds Vicarage Act. We have also to notice, as deserving of 


attention, ** The Church of England, Catholic and Apostolic in her 
doctrine and practice,” a sermon by the Rev. A. Sayers, M.A. 
Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester (Rivingtons) ; “ The 
Corruptions and Idolatry of the Church of Rome,” by the Rev. 
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J. Burwell, M.A., Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Stepney (Bell), an 
able and sound discourse ; ‘‘ The Scriptural doctrine of the Holy 
Sacrament opposed to Transubstantiation,” 7 the Rev. T. 


Robertson, A.M., late Senior Presidency Chaplain of Calcutta 


(Hatchards). 

Mr. Gresley’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The real danger of the Church of 
England” (Burns), has attracted much attention, and deserves 
to be carefully examined. Mr. Gresley states it as_his opinion, 
that the ultra-evangelical party are obtaining an influence in the 
Church which is calculated to be most injurious to her, and even 
to lead to the exclusion of persons of different theological tenets 
from her communion. Mr. Gresley enters into details on this 
subject, which are of great interest and importance. 

A “ Letter on the recent Schisms in Scotland,” by the Rev. R. 
Montgomery, M.A. (Lendrum), and a “ Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Cashel,” by Francis Gordon, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, both refer to the distressing divisions 
in Scotland, and are written with much force and ability. A 
second edition of ‘‘ A few words on the Athanasian Creed, Justi- 
fication by Faith, and the 9th and 17th Articles, by a Bishop's 
Chaplain,” (London: Parker), has made its appearance. This 
cgery will be useful to candidates for orders. Mr. James, 

‘iear of Cobham, has published “ A Vindication of the usage 
of closing the morning service with the Sermon” (Rivingtons), 
in reply to Archdeacon Harrison. 

The Rev. John Miller, M.A., has published four Sermons, 
entitled “* A Plain Christian’s View of Fundamental Church Prin- 
ciples” (Rivingtons). They comprise a clear and satisfactory 
view of the position of the English Church, as it stands distin- 
guished from Romanism and Dissent. ‘* The Theory of Develop- 
ment examined,” by the Rev. W. J. Irons, B.D. (Rivingtons), 
is an able and thoughful treatise on the subject of Mr. Newman’s 
recent publication. ‘* A Postseript” to ‘ The English Church 
not in Schism,” by the Rev. W. Brudenell Barter, M.A. (Riving- 
tons), relates to the same subject, and enters a vigorous protest 
against Mr. Newman’s views. ‘A Few Words addressed to the 
Author of ‘An Essay on the Development of Christian Doe- 
trine,” by an Anglican Priest” (Hatchards), is written in an 
earnest and religious tone. The Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth 
has published two excellent letters on “The Folly of going to 
Rome for a Religion” (Hatchards). Amongst the most pleasing 
and valuable of all the publications which have appeared in re- 
ference to this subject is, “ An Harnest Dissuasive from joining 
the Communion of the Church of Rome,” by the Rev. H. Alford. 
R 2 
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(Burns). We have perused this excellent pamphlet with unmin- 
gled pleasure, and recommend it strongly to our readers. “A 
Plea for the Church of England,” &e. (Newcastle : Richardson), 
contains a selection of passages from our most eminent theo- 
logians, expressive of their attachment to the Church. The Rey, 
F. Merewether, M.A., has published a ‘* Letter to Lord Charles 
S. Manners, M.P.” (Rivingtons), which treats on the Maynooth 
Grant and cognate subjects, with clearness, elegance, and Chris- 
tian principle and feeling. 

“ Parish Churches,” by Raphael and Arthur Brandon, Archi- 
tects (Bell), of which some numbers have appeared, comprises 
plans and elevations of ancient parish churches, with admea- 
surements, and, from the judicious selection which has been 
made of examples, bids fair to be a very useful publication to 
the architect and the parish priest. 

‘“Sharpe’s London Magazine” continues to maintain its cha- 
racter of being the cheapest and most entertaining of our minor 
periodicals. 

We have much pleasure in directing attention to a very well- 
managed penny journal, ‘The Church Sunday School Magazine” 
(Leeds : Ratan. London: Rivingtons), which commenced in 
January, and is published monthly. It has already reached a 
third edition, and seems admirably fitted for circulation amongst 
Sunday schools and the poorer classes. 
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Gexerat CotontaL Cuurcn Statistics.—Comparative Table of 
the Episcopate of the English Church and of the Romish Episcopate, in 
the Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire.—The 
following Table, compiled from authentic sources, showing the extent 
to which the papal jurisdiction is exercised within the colonies and 
foreign dependencies of the British Empire, will not be without interest, 
nor, We trust, without its use. Where the date of the erection of the 
bishoprics could be ascertained, it has been added :— 


Bishops of the English Romish Bishops and Vicars 
Church. Apostolic. 


NortH AMeRICA.—Bp. of Nova Scotia, (1787.) Bp. of Halifax, (1842.) 
Bp. of Maximinianopolis, 
Coadj. 
Bp. of Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward’s Island, 
Bp. of Moutreal, (1793. ) Abp. of Quebec, (1674.) 
Bp. of Sidimo, Coadj. 
Bp. of Montreal, ( 1836.) 
A Coadjutor. 
Bp. of Toronto, (1839.) Bp. of Kingstown, (1836. ) 
Bp. of Toronto, (1841.) 
Bp. of Newfoundland, (1839.) Bp. of Carpasien, V. A. of New- 
foundland. 
Bp. of Fredericton, (1845.) Bp. of New Brunswick, (1845.) ! 
Bp. of Juliopolis, V. A. of Hud- 
son’s Bay. 
Bp. of Oregon, (1845.) 


Countries. 


West INpies.—Bp. of Jamaica, (1824.) Vicar Apost. of Jamaica. 
Bp. of Barbados, (1824.) Bp. of Agna, V. A. of Trinidad. 
Bp. of Antigua, (1842. ) 
Sour AMERICA.—Bp. of Guiana, (1842.) Bp. of Leros, Admin. Ap. of 
British Guiana, (1844.) ? 
INDIA.—Bp, of Calcutta, Metrop. (1814.) Abp. of Edessa, V. A. of Bengal. 
Bp. of Milene, Coad). 
Bp. of Madras, (1835.) Bp. of Castoria, V. A. of Madras. 
Bp. of Bombay, (1837.) Bp. of Calma, V. A. of Bombay. 
Bp. of Aureiopolis, Coadj. 
Bp. of Colombo, (1845. ) Bp. of Usula, V. A. of Ceylon. 


Bp. of Bethesda, V. A. of Thibet. 
Bp. of Almira, Coad). 


_ | Those marked (1845) are contained in the Catholic Directory for 1846, but not 
in that for 1845, and are therefore supposed to have been established during the last 
year, 

* Those marked (1844) are found in the Catholic Directory for 1845, but not in the 
Almanach dy Clergé for 1844. 
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AusTRALASIA.—Bp. of Australia, (1836.) . Abp. *o ydney, V. A. of New 
' shone (18%) 
Bp. of Adelaide, (1842.) 
Bp. of Perth, (1845. ) 


Bp. of Tasmania, (1842.) Bp. of Hobart Town, (1842.) 
Bp. of New Zealand, (1841.) Bp. of Maronia, V. A. of Western 
Oceania. 
MEDITERRANEAN Possessions.— Bp. of Gibraltar, Abp. of Rhodes and Bp. of Malta, 
(1842.) Bp. of Eliopolis, V. A. of Gibral- 


tar, (1844.) 

Abp. of Corfu 8. 

Bp. of Zante and Cephalonia. 

AFRICA.— Bp. of Eucarpia, V. A. of Upper 

and Lower Guinea, 

Bp. of Paleopolitano, V. A. of 
Southern Africa. 

Bp. of Milevis, V. A. of the Mau- 


ritius. 

SumMARY. North America English Bishops 5 Romish Bishops 13 
West Indies oo 3 _—- 2 

South America —- l oo l 

India oo 4 — 8 

Australasia —_—-~ 3 —_— 5 
Mediterranean Possessions a ---= 4d 

Africa —— 0 — 3 

Total ——_ ——-. 17 —- 36 


France.—The Church and the University —The French Govern- 
ment is making strenuous efforts to bring about an amicable adjustment 
of the vexala questio of education. Soon after it became known that, 
by the negotiation of M. Rossi at Rome, the voluntary dissolution of 
the Jesuit congregations established in France had been obtained ‘, it 
became evident that the Government must, in some manner or other, 
which did not meet the eye, have succeeded in satisfying the Ultra- 
montane party. ‘The communications which passed between the 
Minister of Public Instruction and the Collége de France *, indicated a 
disposition to curb the aggressive spirit of the parte universitaire; and 
what has since occurred, can leave no doubt as to the determination of 
the ministry of Louis Philippe to keep on fair terms with the Romish 
clergy, even at the risk of affronting and alienating the philosophical 
oligarchy which, till very lately, presided over the University. Con- 
sidering the violence of the outcry which the former had raised with 
reference to the proposed expulsion of the Jesuits, and the hostile attitude 
which, on more than one previous occasion, the episcopate had assumed, 
the sudden lulling of the storm, and the comparatively peaceable language 
adopted by the Church party, betokened some great change in the 
political atmosphere ; while, at the same time, the uneasy and irritable 
temper of mind betrayed by the great luminaries of the philosophical 

* This see is omitted in the Catholic Directory, but it is given, with its occupant, in 
the Almanach du Clergé. 

* See English Review, Vol. IV. p. 238, &c. 

* See English Review, Vol. LV. p. 240. 
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school showed that they had no longer the same confidence in the 
identity of the cause of the University with that of the State. Several 
occurrences, in themselves of no very great importance, threw light on 
the new situation in which the different parties stood to each other. 
First came a foolish quarrel, which M. Libri contrived to pick with 
the Minister of Public Instruction. He was in ill health, and wished 
to lecture by deputy ; he applied for leave to do so, and as the answer 
did not arrive as quickly as he expected, he paraded himself in the 
public journals as an ill-used man, the victim of the animosity and 
secret influence of the Romish party. It turned out that the document 
granting him the required leave had actually been made out, and that 
some luckless clerk was the only person to blame for the delay ; M. Libri 
therefore, having received a rebuff from the minister, and some rough 
handling in the ministerial journals, was allowed to retire from the stage. 

The next prelude was enacted by M. Quinet, in a style some- 
what more dignified. When the time arrived for the re-opening of the 
courses at the College de l'rance, M. Quinet handed in a programme, 
in which he announced his intention of lecturing on “‘ the literature and 
the institutions, compared with each other, of the nations of Southern 
Europe.” M. de Salvandy, remembering the geographical position of 
the eternal city, did not think that there was much of the sound of 
peace in the programme, and accordingly suggested, that as M. Quinet 
was properly speaking professor of literature, he had better keep to his 
department, and, after the fashion of his colleagues, lecture on the 
language and the literature of the nations of Southern Europe. With 
this suggestion M. Quinet refused to comply, and as M. de Salvandy 
was equally positive, and the day for publicly notifying the courses had 
arrived, the announcement was reduced to the simplest possible form, 
viz. that M. Quinet would deliver his course, without specifying on 
what subject. Thus ended, for the present, the official conflict : the 
college youths, however, were not satisfied with so lame a termination 
of the exciting incident; they assembled to the number, some say of 
300, others of 2000, for the purpose of making a“ demonstration.” 
They first proceeded to M. Quinet’s residence, where one of them 
made a speech, assuring the professor, that in their opinion he had 
always strictly adhered to his subject, and that if he was opposed by a 
few ‘obscurantistes en retard,’ he had the sympathies of the universal 
youth of France on his side. In his reply M. Quinet boasted that he 
had convicted his religious enemies that they did not wish for Chris- 
tianity, and driven his political opponents to the strange avowal, that 
they could no longer tolerate, even in a programme, the word * institu- 
tions.” He therefore thought the day was his own, and advised his 
young friends to go home peaceably. They, however, very undutifully 
thought fit to go round by the rue Cassette, and vociferate, 4 bas les 
Jésuites ! Vive Quinet ! for the special benefit of M. de Salvandy, who 
lives in that street; and having given some further indications of a 
notous mood in the Place de U’ Ecole de Médecine, they were ultimately 
dispersed by the police, who committed some of the most noisy to 
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durance vile. The journals protracted the feud for a little while 
longer; the liberal prints bespattered M. de Salvandy with their abuse, 
the Journal des Débats insinuated that possibly M. Quinet might find 
it easier to fling out a few clap-trap phrases on the glories of the 
French revolution, and the iniquities of popery, than set forth, which 
was his proper business, the beauties of Dante or Calderon; and the 
Univers laughed, and declared that the worst that could befall M. Quinet, 
if he would not lecture upon a curtailed programme, would be to draw 
his salary for nothing, and eat the bread of idleness. 

While, however, these skirmishes were in progress, M. de Salvandy 
came down upon the refractory men of literature with artillery of a 
very different calibre, which he had silently prepared. On the 7th of 
December a royal ordinance put an end to the existence of the council 
of the University, and reconstructed it, under the name of Conseil royal 
de U Université, on an entirely new basis. The ordinance 1s preceded 
in the Moniteur by a report of M. de Salvandy to the king, which, as 
it contains a brief history of the University from its first foundation by 
Napoleon, and explains the nature of the present alteration, will be 
read with interest : 

** Sire, —The events of 1815 threatened the existence of the Univer- 
sity ; they deranged every part of the institution to an extent which is 
felt to the present time; and they moreover altered essentially the legal 
constitution of the council placed at its head. ‘They struck at its 
organization, at its rules, and at its very name. They cut off from it 
the aid of a numerous representation of all the branches of its instruc- 
tion, and all the departments of its service. In fact, they gave it only 
a provisional existence, and stamped that character upon it so strongly, 
that all its deliberations necessarily bear the impress of it to this day. 
[ask your Majesty to put an end to this state of things. It !s impor- 
tant, before any discussion on the conditions of freedom of teaching 
shall take place, that the constitution of the public system of teaching 
should be settled upon a perfectly certain basis. 

“The University was established on the principle of two distinct 
powers: a Grand Master, whose business it is, in the words of the 
organic decree, to govern and to rule the whole (art. 50); and a 
Council, instituted to watch over the improvement of the studies, the 
police of the schools, the financial concerns, and the discipline (art. 75). 

“The Grand Master appoints to all the offices, dispenses all the 
distinctions, and effects all the promotions in the body of the instruc- 
tors (art. 51). He exercises a limited portion of the disciplinary 
jurisdiction (art. 57). He convokes and presides over the Council 
(art. 61). He appoints to the presidency two eminent dignitaries, the 
chancellor of the University, and the Treasurer who superintends all its 
financial concerns (art. 66). He divides the counsellors into sections, 
and refers to the several sections the matters on which he wishes them 
to report (art. 75). He proposes to the general assembly all the drafts 
of regulations and statutes intended to be enacted for different degrees 
of schools (art. 60), 
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“The Council, on the other hand, attends to whatever concerns the 
jmprovement of the studies (art, 75). It takes cognizance of all the 
uestions relative to the police and the general administration of the 
schools (art. 77). It alone can inflict severe punishments, especially 
that of expulsion (art. 79). It admits or rejects the works that are to 
be put into the hands of the young (art. 80). It decides upon all conten- 
tious questions, whether relating to the establishments of the University, 
or to its members (art. 81). As it deliberates upon all the regulations 
which emanate trom the Grand Master, and never exercises administra- 
tive powers, it is the guardian of all rights as well as of all traditions ; 
and its constitution requires that it should be sufficiently numerous, 
and undergo sufficient renovation, to insure its efficiency in promoting 
every kind of improvement. 

“In reality, the Council is to be composed of thirty members, to 
admit of their being distributed into sections for the despatch of minor 
matters, and for the preparation of more important business, with a 
view to decision in a general assembly and after real debates. This 
organization comprises titular or life counsellors, and ordinary coun- 
sellors; the former constitute the permanent representation of the 
University ; the twenty ordinary counsellors, appointed annually by 
the Grand Master, but chosen by him in certain definite and often 
unchangeable categories, cost the state nothing in their capacity as 
members of the council, because this title is conferred on them as the 
complement and the reward of their labours, and they have the advan- 
tage of being in the daily practice of applying, as inspectors general, 
as rectors, as deans of faculties, or as masters of royal colleges, the 
regulations on which they are called upon to deliberate. In_ this 
system of inspection, that useful service which causes the central autho- 
rity to be present every where, brings to bear upon every matter 
knowledge gained on the spot. The University knows that every 
order of studies is represented, and that by several organs. ‘There are 
conflicting debates and an efficient control. 

“ This Constitution, so perfectly Lalanced that it seems as if esta- 
blished in anticipation of the wants and maxims of a free government, 
had been founded by the law of May the Sth, 1806, and organized by 
the special decree of March the 17th, 1808, which by the terms of the 
constitutional acts of the empire has force of law, and has been so re- 
cognised by the decisions of the courts and tribunals, both before and 
since 1830. A royal ordinance of Feb. 15th, 1815, on the eve of the 
20th of March, declared all the existing stitutions having reference to 
instruction abolished, in order to substitute, for the principle of one cen- 
tral authority, the principle of local authorities, and to create seventeen 
provincial Universities, independent of each other, and connected with 
the Siate only by the medium of a Royal Council of Public Instruction, 
which was to have been established for superintending both the disci- 
pline and the teaching. The 20th of March cut all these plans short 
before they could be carried into effect. All that remained of this at- 
tempt was a long-continued subversion of the established order. 
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After the hundred days, indeed, an ordinance of August the 15th, 
1815, willing to forbear from all important innovations until a definitive 
system might be established, decided that all the Academies were to be pro- 
VISIONALLY MAINTAINED. ‘The name of the University continued abro- 
gated. A Commission of Public Instruction, consisting of five, and after- 
wards of seven members, was to combine in its hands the powers formerly 
committed both to the Grand Master and to the Council of the Unwersity ; 
powers of so different a nature, as to render it impossible to unite and to 
amalgamate them, without removing all guarantees ; because all con- 
trol and all responsibility was thus at once abolished. The number of 
royal commissioners being so small, and the ordinary counsellors having 
been suppressed, the attributes of the Council and of the Grand Master 
became alike extinct. A kind of Directoire was substituted for this 
twofold authority. 

‘The president of the Commission was M. Royer Collard; its mem- 
bers were M. Cuvier, M. de Sacy, M. de Frayssinous, M. Gueneau de 
Mussy. It happened to these men, of minds so differently constituted, 
as it has ever since happened to all who have reflected upon these im- 
portant questions; they comprehended that in the actual state of 
France, considering all that time has destroyed, and all that it has 
founded, the magistracy of public instruction, called the University, is 
necessary for ensuring the essential conditions of order, maintaining the 
unity of the French mind, and by degrees raising the standard of in- 
struction. They applied themselves to the gradual preservation of the 
institution, for the overthrow of which they had been called in. They 
succeeded, After five years appeared the ordinance of November the 
Ist, 1820, by which the royal authority, milling to establish the direction 
and administration of the body of instructors upon a more settled basis, 
and (0 PAVE THE WAY FOR A DEFINITIVE ORGANIZATION, authorized 
the commission, tn testimony of the satisfactory nature of its services, to 
RESUME the rank and the costume of the council of the University ; it con- 
ferred on it the title of ROYAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION; for the 
name * University,’ though admitted in the transaction of current business, 
was not yet reinstated at the head of the institution. ‘The counsellors 
were to exercise, ad interim, the functions of chancellor, treasurer, 
secretary-general, which had constituted part of the attributes of the 
real council. At the same time they continued to exercise together the 
functions of Grand Master; only, instead of exercising them conjointly, 
they distributed them among themselves. Each administered a branch 
of the service, and had thus a separate, independent, and irresponsible 
department in the general department of the University. 

“This organization, Sire, still continues to exist, although the re- 
storation shortly after took another step, that of formally recognizing 
the University by the ordinance of June the Ist, 1822, which re-esta- 
blished the office of Grand Master, but without restoring to the council 
its rules or its name, or to the Grand Master his recular attributes and 
bis indispensable supports. At a later period the head of the Univer- 
sity united with this title that of minister of public instruction (August 
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the 26th, 1824), but still the administration of the University was not 
brought into harmony with the principles of constitutional responsi- 
bility. In order to make some approach to this, it became necessary 
for M. Vatimesnil to provide, by an ordinance (of March 26th, 1829), 
which bears his name in the University, that a part of the deliberations 
of the Council, those of an administrative character, should require the 
approbation of the responsible minister. While the royal authority had 
prevailed on itself to rest its acts upon the decrees by which the Uni- 
versity was constituted, the royal council still sprang from the ordi- 
nances which had abrogated those decrees. It had, in fact, a twofold 
origin: it was the council of the University, forasmuch as it enjoyed the 
rights and prerogatives attached to this title, and at the same time, 
notwithstanding the existence of the Grand Master, it was the royal 
commission, forasmuch as it took part in the management of the per- 
sonnel and in the administration, and continued limited in the number 
of its members. 

‘This state of things has since the year 1830 given rise to constant 
protests in the Chambers; session after session it has been brought 
under discussion. Legislative commissions have, in special reports, 
called for the legal reconstitution of the council, and the recomposition, 
around the eminent men which compose it, of that useful assembly, 
which together with them ought to form the regular representation of 
the body of instructors. The administration of 1838 announced its in- 
tention to comply with this wish, in a general circular of July the 17th, 
1838, 

‘“*] shall,’ said the minister, ‘in performance of the duty imposed 
upon me by the seventy-first article of the decree, which constitutes the 
University, make out the list of ordinary counsellors therein prescribed. 
It will be the complement and the sequel to the act by which I have 
restored to the inspectors general the right of taking their seat in the 
royal council, in order to receive their instructions, and to render an 


account of their mission, in the presence of the permanent chiefs of the 


The last traces of the long-continued derangement, occa- 


University 
We shall have 


sioned by the ordinances of 1815, will thus be effaced. 
returned to the regular course prescribed by the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. Considering the general state of our institutions, and the 
principle inscribed in the charter of 1830, nothing could be more 
urgent than its restoration in all those points in which any departure from 
it still remained.’ 

“A report to the king, laid on the table of the Chambers, on the 
3lst December, 1838, at the head of the law on finance, announced the 
same intentions, and developed the same ideas : 

‘“*When your Majesty did me the honour of calling me to the head 
of this department, I professed the principle, that public instruction 1s 
actually established; that the freedom of instruction, required by the 
charter, is not only compatible with the maintenance of the body of the 
University, but is practicable only by means of it ; owing to Its cone , 
stitution, which is framed with sufficient strength to preserve to the 
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State, amidst all possible competition, its legitimate ascendancy in 
matters of education and instruction. Before establishing that system, 
it was necessary to resettle in all its parts the University, shaken 
as it was by so many irregularities and uncertainties. One point alone 
requires to be set in order; which is, the completion and regulation of the 
Council, in order to put an end to constantly repeated protests, beyond 
the reach of which it is time that the Counci! should be placed. The 
traces of the unconstitutional acts of 1815 will thus be definitively 
effaced.’ 

Sire, all that has taken place during the six years since elapsed, has 
only tended to justify and to strengthen these views. Your Majesty 
will judge that the moment has arrived for completing your work, and 
for causing the last traces of derangements of a now distant date to 
vanish. The legal constitution of the University must be unquestion- 
able in the debates by which our public laws on the subject of instrue- 
tion are to be determined. 

‘| maintain, Sire, that the first organization of the Council is not 
only regular, but excellent. It has the special merit of being adapted 
to our present circumstances. We behold our nation, which has under- 
gone so much agitation of principles and discussion of its institutions, fall 
back upon itself in the midst of its immense prosperity and freedom, 
and consider, and that justly, all those questions of paternal right, the 
questions of instruction, of education, of methods and degrees, as 
involving the first interests of the State. The most complicated and 
inost serious problems are proposed to us. In the midst of a new 
order of things, in an entirely new state of society, we are to determine 
what, under the influence of so many changes, public education ought to 
be, in its relation to the interests of civilization, to the rights of the State, 
and those of the family. Several commissions have already under 
consideration essential questions, which ought to be discussed and 
resolved by the Council of the University. In order to enter upon 
them, the Council needs all the strength promised to it by the law of 
is organization, 

“The actual council of public instruction consists of only eight 
members, and several are wanting to its labours. A less indefatigable 
devotion would succumb to the distracting effect of the daily labour of 
their administrative functions, and of that constant personal superintend- 
ence of the stud es, which constitutes their essential mission. Every one 
is aware that names of greater distinction are not known to literature 
and science; but even if they were all present, numerous branches of 
instruction and service would be unrepresented*®. Those which are 


®* We are not sure that we quite understand the drift of this passage. M. de 
Saivandy seems in a strait betwixt the necessity of stating strongly the utter in- 
efficiency of the present council, and his anxiety by good words and fair speeches to 
avert the philosophic wrath of the victims of his reforming zeal. As far as we can see, 
he means to say, that out of the eight members there are some who do not work at all, 
while the others work unreasonably hard, and after all they work to little purpose, 


owing to the distracting nature of their duties; that, in fact, great men as they un- 
doubtedly are, they are of little use. 
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represented, are so by one person only ; of such high eminence, it is true, 
that his authority is surely sufficient to resolve all difficulties, but 
without that control and debate between equals, which is one of the 
uarantees required in every thing by our present institutions, and 
provided for by anticipation in the constitution of the University. 
Under our constitutional system, all interests are entitled to the 
benefit of conflicting debates, and every body is bound to submit to 
these. 

“T said in 1838, and have pleasure in repeating it, that the royal 
council, with the light and the zeal which shine at its head, has ren- 
dered immense services : it has saved the University under the Resto- 
ration; since 1830, it has maintained and strengthened it. To seek for 
the re-establishment of its regular state, is to render it homage, Sire, 
because it is to accomplish its task ; a complete return to the legal order 
of things is agreeable to the nature of our government; it will give 
additional guarantees both for persons and things, for the security of the 
families, and for the power and dignity of the institution. 

“With these views, Sire, I have the honour to propose to your 
Majesty a second ordinance, which has for its object, to restore the 
academic councils, those tribunals of the twenty-seven jurisdictions of the 
University, to that state of permanency which is agreeable to the spirit 
of their institution, setting to their number a uniform and definite limit. 
The instability to which they have, subsequently to the organic decree, 
been reduced, has often been the subject of impeachment in both the cham- 
bers. It is in the nature of our institutions, and in the spirit of our 
government, that all interests and rights should be duly guaranteed. 

“Thus, Sire, your Majesty will have accomplished your work of 
restoration completely. Always liable to reform by regulation or by 
law, our vast system of public instruction will have recovered its rules, 
its strength, and its stability. The head of a department of the public 
service which presses so heavily upon the mind and conscience, will be 
supported in his endeavours to carry that burden, by numerous repre- 
sentatives of the University, men of special information, as well as men 
of illustrious name. Aided by every kind of knowledge, and invested 
with all his attributes, he may with justice be made constitutionally 
answerable for all the acts which he may order, and all the directions 
which he may give; and happy will he be, to whom such mighty 
powers are committed, if the institution thus reduced to rule and sta- 
bility, shall under his care become strong in the public esteem and con- 
fidence, by greater and greater efficiency in training up sound and en- 
lightened generations, worthy of the past recollections of France, nur- 
tured in the spirit of her present institutions, and giving fair promise 
for her future material and moral greatness !” 

The royal ordinances which followed this report, provided for the 
complete execution of the views developed in it; the staff of the coun- 
cil was put upon an effective footing ; and on the 16th of December 
M. de Salvandy presided over its first session. There was an end at 
once of the exclusive and irresponsible power of the eight (or rather, 
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by reason of absence and illness, only five or six) oligarchs of the 
University, who had divided the different departments beesen them, 
and exercised, each in his own, the most despotic sway over their subor. 
dinates, while in their corporate capacity they were determined to main- 
tain, and to diffuse all over France by means of the immense machinery 
of tuition at their command, the anti-christian spirit which, in the person 
of the eclectic philosopher M. Cousin, presided over their deliberations, 

Considered merely as a step towards the improvement of the notori- 
ously defective system of public instruction in France, the measure of 
M. de Salvandy is one of great consequence and of high promise ; but 
its chief importance consists in the greater facility which it gives to the 
government in controlling the action of the University, and, asthe govern- 
ment seems to hope, adapting it to the requirements of a religious as well 
as literary and scientific education. As might be supposed, an act of power 
so unexpected and so decisive was not allowed to pass unnoticed by 
those with whose prerogatives it interfered, when the opportunity of 
canvassing it had arrived. No sooner was the debate on the address 
commenced in the Chamber of Peers, than M. Cousin mounted the 
tribune, and attacked the ordinances in a speech of great animation and 
power. He designated them as ‘an act prepared by the minister in the 
dark,’ which, he added, ‘‘ he considered fatal to a great institution which 
he had served for thirty-five years, and was determined to defend to the 
last extremity ;” lastly, he called in question the legality of the pro- 
ceeding of M. de Salvandy, and maintained that the legislative power 
of the Chambers alone could alter the organization of the council of 
the University. In the Chamber of Deputies the onset was still more 
violent; M. Thiers brought all his eloquence to bear against the minis- 
terial measure, which was defended not only by M. de Salvandy himself, 
but by M. Guizot, who took a most comprehensive view of the present 
situation of France in reference to the momentous question of educa- 
tion. This was the point on which he chiefly relied for the justification 
of the course pursued by his colleague. He insisted strongly on the 
despotic origin of the University, and on its essentially despotic cha- 
racter, claiming for the State an absolute control over the education of 
the rising generations, in violation of what he maintained to be the 
prior rights of the parents, and the distinct rights of religious belief. 
After passing in review the history of the University, he adverted to 
the conflict between the Church and the University, by which France 
had for several years been distracted, and revealed the mainspring of 
the ministerial policy in these remarkable words :— 

“ Gentlemen,——It is the duty of the government, as it is for the 
interest of society at large, when such a conflict arises, to put an end to 
itas speedily as possible; it is the duty of the government not to take 
part in the conflict, but to rise above it, to dominate and to pacify ; this 
is the true task which the government has to perform. The government 
is not to raise one of these two great moral forces above the other, or 
to sacrifice one to the other; it is not to give to the University a victory 
over the clergy, or to the clergy a victory over the University ; no, its 
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duty is to rise above them both, to dominate and to pacify them.” 
This he announced to be the determination of the present government 
of France to do; and he gave, as to its intentions on the general question 
of education, the following pledge :— 

“The king’s government is firmly resolved upon three points. The 
government is firmly resolved to execute sincerely the promises of the 
Charter. It is firmly resolved to maintain the rights of the State in 
regard to public instruction. It is firmly resolved also to maintain 
religious peace, together with religious liberty and freedom of thought, 
the combination of which is the glory of our social condition. The 
king’s government will not suffer religious liberty or the freedom of 
thought to be violated, it will not suffer the religious peace to be dis- 
turbed.” 

That these intentions are both upright and sincere, no one can doubt ; 
but it may be permitted to ask, considering the character of the parties 
with whom it has to deal, whether the king’s government will be able 
to accomplish all that it is so firmly resolved to do, and to prevent all 
that it is so firmly resolved to eschew. It has obtained a truce; but 
will it succeed in establishing peace? ‘* The position which the govern- 
ment means to assume,” says the /’spérance, ‘is full of difficulty and 
of danger. The government cannot reconcile things in their nature 
irreconcilable; the task which it has undertaken is beside its duty, 
and beyond its power.” 

State Support of the Romish Church.—The ecclesiastical budget of 
the present year makes considerable additions to that of the preceding 
year. An increase of 20,000 francs is appropriated to the Protestant com- 
munion; and an increase of 289,800 francs to the Romish Church, distri- 
buted among the following objects; 14,000 frances for raising 35 succursales 
into cures ; 240,000 francs for the erection of 300 new succursales ; 35,800 
francs for the employment of additional vicatres or assistant ministers. 
The number of students at the ecclesiastical seminary of the diocese of 
Paris has been raised from 250 to 450; a proportionate reduction has 
been directed in the numbers of several provincial seminaries. The 
Missionary seminary of the “ Saint-E sprit ” has undergone a complete 
reformation, with a view to its greater efficiency ; it contains at present 
46 students maintained by the state; and in addition to this a novitiate 
has been established for the reception of priests who desire to devote 
themselves to the missionary work, and who have the opportunity 
afforded them of passing through a preparatory course. A comprehen- 
sive ecclesiastical organization of the colonies of France is said to be 
under the consideration of government. 


Germany.—Menacing attitude of the Romish Church. In Germany, 
as elsewhere, it is becoming daily more evident that the Romish 
Church entertains the most sanguine hopes of restoration to her former 
condition of power and ascendancy. No opportunity of asserting the 
claims of Rome against the existing laws and governments is lost 
sight of by the Romish hierarchy, which not only does not shrink 
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from open conflict with the temporal powers, but appears to court that 
conflict, and to exult in the embarrassments which it produces. [ny 
Rhenish Prussia, the flame kindled under the late reign by the re- 
cently (October 19, 1845) deceased Archbishop of Cologne, Baron 
Clement Augustus Droste Vischering, has broken out afresh, and js 
fanned in the diocese of Miinster by the brother, and in the diocese 
of Cologne by the successor, of that haughty prelate, whose boldness 
and constancy in the maintenance of the principles of his Church gained 
for him during his lifetime such flattering distinction from the Roman 
Pontiff, and after his death a commemorative allocution to the Sacred 
College’. In Minster the quarrel turns upon that fruitful source of 
litigation between Church and State, the education question, In 
opposition to the order established throughout Prussia, according to 
which the state has the superintendence of public education, and the 
appointment of the teachers, the Bishop of Miinster, Baron Maximi- 
lian Droste Vischering, claimed the right cf appointment, and exercised 


>? 


it with regard to several schools for children of both sexes. The 
provincial government disputed his competency, and as the bishop 
persisted in his claim, closed the schools in question. The bishop 


7 This allocution was delivered in the secret consistory of the 24th of November last, 
and dilates on “the bright example” left by the late archbishop, for the edification not 
only of those of his own communion, but of “those also that are without.” After 
enumerating his virtues, among which his ‘ summus ardor religionis, summa constantia, 
summus rerum humanarum contemptus,’ are not forgotten, the allocution adverts to his 
intended elevation to the cardinalship, and thus continues: ‘ But he who according to 
our desire should have been an ornament to this apostolic see, is now, as we fully 
trust, established by God in his heavenly home, by the merits of his only-begotten 
Son, the eternal chief Shepherd. This we are led to hope assuredly, on the ground 
of that same distinguished virtue which we have beheld with admiration in the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. For it, according to the apostolic admonition, we are not to 
sorrow for them which are asleep, even as others which have no hope, what must we 
think of a man who, before he fell asleep, was by the brightness of his virtue made a 
spectacle to the world, and to angels and to men? Known to all is that invincible 
courage with which he laboured to assert the purity of the Catholic religion, and of 
the discipline of the Church, even under great difficulties. Having therefore fought 
the good fight of faith, was he not to expect at the hands of the righteous Judge Christ 
Jesus the crown of righteousness which is laid up for all who fight strenuously and 
lawfully?) Yet, forasmuch as the judgments of God are a great deep, although we be 
most confident (etsi marimopere confidamus) that the deceased archbishop, being 
delivered from the darkness of this miserable life, has already attained to the blessed 
light above, although this our strong confidence be our common consolation, neverthe- 
less, if by reason of man’s frailty, there be any thing still to be expiated by him (si 
quid ex humana fragilitate adhuc illi expiandum supersit), we make our humble suppli- 
cation to God the Father of mercies, and are persuaded you will do the same, that He 
may graciously vouchsafe to purge the blemishes of his soul with the precious blood 
of the immaculate Lamb, the Redeemer of mankind, in order that this great arch 
bishop may as speedily as possible (quam citissime) receive the unfading crown of 
glory, and may, even as on earth he was illustrious and bright, so in heaven also, 
tovether with all them that turn many to righteousness, shine as a star for ever and 
ever.” As a practical specimen of the Romish notions of the good fight of faith, of 
the efficacy of human merit, and withal of the uncertainty of the Christian hope , this 
peroration on the merits of the departed archbis shop, and his probable state in the 
unseen world, ts truly a remarkable document. 
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thereupon issued injunctions to his clergy, in support of his episcopal 
right of superintendence over the education of the people; to which 
the provincial government replied by a circular addressed to the clergy, 
who are thus placed between the conflicting mandates of the spiritual 
and the temporal authority. The schools which gave rise to the dis- 
ute still remain shut up, as the government cannot find competent 
Roman Catholic teachers for them, six out of seven who were nomi- 
nated having refused to accept the office otherwise than at the bishop’s 
hands. The bishop has appealed against the acts of the provincial 
overnment to the king in council. 

While this is going on in Westphalia, another quarrel of a similar 
nature has been fastened upon the government by Mgr. Johan von Geissel, 
formerly coadjutor, and since successor of the late Archbishop of 
Cologne. Here the question turns, not upon the education of the peo- 
ple, but upon that of the clergy. Not satisfied with the extent of the 
power hitherto exercised by the diocesan over the theological faculty of 
Bonn, and the Convictorium, or ecclesiastical seminary established in 
that University for the education of the Romish priesthood, Mgr. von 
Geissel refused to recognize them as diocesan institutions, and conse- 
quently to accept the students prepared by them as candidates for the 
priesthood. This measure, besides answering the purpose of a practical 
protest against what the archbishop considers an encroachment upon his 
diocesan rights, was intended to serve as an excuse for introducing into 
the diocese young men educated at Rome, whose ultra-montane princi- 
ples, it was hoped, might counteract and in course of time expel the 
Hermesian school, which has still a strong hold upon the University of 
Bonn, and the clergy educated there. By way of reprisals, and to pre- 
vent the expatriation of young men for the purpose of receiving a 
clerical education at Rome, the Prussian government refused to acknow- 
ledge the status ecclesiasticus conferred at Rome, as the archbishop re- 
pudiated that conferred at Bonn. A cabinet order was issued, declaring all 
ecclesiastics educated abroad disentitled to the exemption from military 
service, which young men in holy orders, or in course of preparation for 
them, enjoy. The result of this order, if carried into execution, would 
be, that on their return from Rome, if drawn according to the Prussian 
law of conscription, the young ecclesiastics would have to shoulder the 
musket, and to serve in the ranks of the army, instead of those of the 
Church militant. Beaten from his position by this extra-ecclesiastic 
move of the government, yet unshaken as to his main purpose, the 
archbishop has in his Lent pastoral made an appeal to the liberality of 
his flock, calling on them to raise funds for the erection of four ecclesi- 
astical seminaries, which he proposes to found with a view to a sufficient 
supply of clergy educated within the diocese. So much for the defer- 
ence shown to the royal rights of Frederick William, in return for the 
good-natured concessions, and the liberal support lavished by him upon 
his Roman Catholic subjects, and more particularly upon those of the 
archdiocese of Cologne, and the Rhenish provinces generally, 

Not less determined is the stand which ultra-montanism is making in 
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the south of Germany, for that which is in fact its ultimate object, the 
substantial establishment of the supremacy of Rome, to the subversion 
of all national legislation, and of the authority of temporal princes. In 
the kingdom of Wiirtemberg there is a feud of long standing between 
the government and the Romish hierarchy, The head of the hierarchy 
in that country is the Bishop of Rothenburg, whose advanced age and 
great bodily infirmity, (he was blind, and at the time of his death, 
October 17, 1845, only two days before that of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, had completed his 81st year,) afforded the government of 
Wiirtemberg for some years past an opportunity of fortifying its posi- 
tion against Rome. Under these circumstances the appointment of a 
coadjutor had been repeatedly urged, but to this the government would 
not consent, unless the choice fell upon a person of moderate views. 
The death of the bishop has at length brought the matter to a decisive 
issue. In the election of a successor, the influence of the government 
prevailed ; the Diocesan Chapter put in nomination one of its own 
canons, Von Strébele, the author of two publications by which he ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the ultra-montane party. The first of these 
is a pamphlet on mixed marriages, which he published anonymously in 
the year 1842, recommending a moderate course, with a view to an 
amicable adjustment of that difficult question, which was then, as it 
still is, in dispute; the second is a Catholic Manual of chants and 
prayers in the German language, for the use of the diocese, which has 
in a great measure already superseded the Romish ritual with its Latin 
text. No sooner was his election made known, than the ultra-montane 
party got up ‘petitions against his return,” addressed to the Pope, 
entreating him to refuse canonical institution to the bishop elect. These 
petitions were circulated among the people, for the purpose of obtaining 
signatures to them ; a course which afforded the government an excellent 
opportunity of interfering for the protection of canonical order, and the 
rights of thechapter, by directing the civil authorities to seize the petitions, 
wherever they made their appearance. The contemplated demonstra- 
tion will therefore be a failure ; and the remonstrants will have to seek 
the private ear of his Holiness, for the purpose of pouring their com- 
plaints into it. The result is looked for with great anxiety; but in 
whichever way the Pope may decide, the ultra-montane party will 
scarcely be a gainer; for, as the Univers justly sums up the dilemma, 
if M. Von Strobele is confirmed, he will use his then unquestionable 
authority in support of the views of the government, and the liberal 
portion of the Romish clergy; if he is not confirmed, the government 
will have sufficient ground of complaint to push matters, if necessary, 
to an open rupture, the consequences of which, at this critical moment, 
it is impossible to calculate. 

Rather better success than that which the ultra-montane party 
has thus had in Wiirtemberg, through the great disadvantage entailed 
upon it by the incapacity of the late bishop, has attended the endeavours 
of the Archbishop of Freiburg to engage the grand ducal government of 
Baden in what he hoped would prove an unequal conflict. Here the 
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uarrel is of comparatively recent origin. Regardless of the legal 

rovisions respecting the education of the issue of marriages between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, the archbishop sent forth a circular 
to his clergy, dated January 8rd, 1845, in which he directed them, in 
every case of mixed marriages, to apply for special directions to the 
ordinariat of the archdiocese. The animus of this order soon became 
manifest, inasmuch as, in every case so submitted to the diocesan autho- 
rity, the order was given to refuse the sacerdotal benediction, unless 
the parties wishing to contract marriage agreed to bring up all the 
children in the Romish faith. The government of Baden forbore at 
first to interfere with the archiepiscopal circular, in order, no doubt, to 
watch the practical working of the reference to the ordinariat enjoined by 
it; but on the 3rd of June a government order was issued, pro- 
nouncing the archiepiscopal circular invalid, on the ground that it had 
not been submitted, as by the law of the land it ought to have been, to 
the government previous to its publication. This decision was notified 
to the archbishop, and, at the same time, the government expressed its 
readiness to confer with him, as to any modifications of the existing 
law of mixed marriages which might be desirable. The only answer 
which the archbishop condescended to make, was a repetition of his 
former illegal proceeding, by the issue of another circular to the clergy 
on the 10th of August, in which he went still further, and, without 
circumlocution, directed the clergy to apply, in all cases, the rules laid 
down by the ordinariat in the individual cases referred to it in pursuance 
of the circular of the 3rd of January. Of the issue of this document 
the archbishop gave the government official notice, stating the grounds on 
which he rested his proceedings, and declared that he was quite pre- 
pared to follow the example of the Archbishop of Cologne, if the govern- 
ment would imitate that of the late King of Prussia. The rules laid down 
by the archbishop being directly opposed to the law of the land, which 
prohibits all pre-contracts on the subject, and more particularly all 
clerical interference with a view to obtain such pre-contracts, and the 
promulgation of them by the archbishop being, on the same grounds as 
the previous circular, illegal, the government issued another order, by 
which the clergy are warned of the illegality of the archbishop’s 
injunctions, and, under reference to the law of the land, directed to obey 
the latter, and to disregard the former, under pain of incurring the 
penalties provided in such cases. Against this ministerial decree the 
archbishop protested in the strongest terms, declaring that le should 
hold no further communication with the government on the subject, 
but that he had laid the whole case before the court of Rome. He has 
since followed up his previous mandates to his clergy by a new set of 
injunctions, strictly prohibiting his clergy from admitting, as has long 
been the practice, Protestants as sponsors; a prohibition which, how- 
ever justifiable in itself, indicates, by the moment chosen for issuing It, 
the spirit by which the archbishop is animated, and must necessarily 
tend to increase the irritation already existing between the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics. The practical result of the conflicting 
s 2? 
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orders issued by their temporal and their spiritual rulers is, that a great 
number, the Romish papers assert a vast majority, of the clergy, violate 
the law of the land, in obedience to the archbishop ; while the government, 
naturally reluctant to visit them for an offence committed under a 
sense of duty, and, no doubt, unwilling to push matters to an extremity, 
looks on inactive and irresolute. The difficulty in which the govern- 
ment has thus been placed has been greatly aggravated by the attempt 
of the liberal party in the chambers to force upon the government the 
recognition of the German Catholics of the Ronge school; a measure 
to which the government itself was averse, but which, being strongly 
supported in the lower chambers, called forth a reaction in favour of 
Church principles, sufficiently decisive to induce the government to 
dissolve the chambers, and appeal by a new election to the sense of the 
people. The prospect of the embarrassments likely to ensue on the 
meeting of the new chambers, and of a renewal of hostilities between 
the government and the archbishop, has since occasioned the dissolution 
of the ministry also. 

An imitation on a small scale of the ecclesiastico-political dramas 
thus enacted in the more considerable states of Germany, has been got 
up in the free city of Frankfort, the seat of the Germanic diet. A 
Roman Catholic lady who is married to a Protestant, having been 
urged by her confessor to have her children educated in the Romish 
faith, and having pleaded her duty of conjugal obedience as her reason 
for non-compliance with his demand, was refused absolution by him. 
The affair was, through the influence of her husband, brought before 
the senate; the clergyman being called on for an explanation of his 
conduct, declined giving any, under shelter of the sanctity of the 
confessional. Thereupon the senate addressed to the Bishop of Limburg, 
the diocesan, a request for the removal of the confessor; but to this the 
bishop refused to accede, as he had not contravened his ecclesiastical 
duty. The matter was next referred by the senate to the Great 
Council, which decreed the forcible expulsion of the clergyman from 
the territory of Frankfort. The latter, acting under the direction of his 
bishop, declared that he would only yield to actual force, and was 
accordingly transported in the custody of the police beyond the frontier. 
This incident, in itself insignificant, derives considerable importance 
from the fact, that an appeal to the Germanic Diet is in contemplation, 
which will probably compel that assembly to enter upon the considera- 
tion of the many knotty questions which arise out of the juxta-position 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants all over Germany. 

Symptoms of an Ecclesiastical Reform among the Roman Catholics of 
Southern Germany.—High as the Archbishop of Freiburg carries his 
head in his opposition to the grand ducal government of Baden, he 
has within the extent of his province, which includes the bishopric of 
Rothenburg, abundant cause for misgivings as to the success of his 
ultra-montane aspirations. We have already noticed in a former 
Number of our Review * the prevalence, among the clergy of the south- 


* See English Review, Vol. IV. p. 251. 
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west of Germany, of the views and principles of Baron Von Wessen- 
berg, formerly administrator of the diocese of Constance, who contem- 
plated the foundation of a national Catholic Church, not in the sense of 
Ronge, but in the spirit of true, orthodox, and ecclesiastical reform, 
and who, but for the strenuous exertions of Austria and Bavaria, and 
the consummate ability of Cardinal Gonsalvi, would probably have 
carried his point at the Congress of Vienna. How averse the feelings 
of this large portion of the clergy of the province of Freiburg are to the 
tendencies and proceedings dictated by the ultra-montane spirit which 
presides over the metropolitan councils, may easily be imagined. The 
replies of the Ruri-decanal chapters to the archbishop’s pastoral on 
the subject of the “German Catholic” schism sufficiently indicated 
those feelings; and a further and stronger manifestation has since 
taken piace, in the shape of a petition to the archbishop, which has 
been put into extensive circulation, to the amount of thousands of 
copies, and is receiving numerous signatures from both clergy and 
laity. The petition is as follows :— 

“The present movements in the Church in Germany claim the 
attention of every thoughtful and well-intentioned person. ‘They have 
attracted our attention, too, more particularly since we have had an 
opportunity of observing their phenomena in this diocese. We have 
had our minds directed to them by your Excellency’s own pastoral on 
the subject, addressed to the faithful of the archdiocese of Freiburg. 

“Tt is a fact which, however differently viewed and judged, is uni- 
versally admitted, that there exists in the Catholic Church in Germany 
an antinational party, that this party is daily increasing in number and 
extent, that it displays daily greater boldness and power in the pursuit 
of its aim, and that the disastrous consequences of its tendencies have 
already variously taken effect throughout Germany, and in particular 
in our grand duchy of Baden. What this party aims at, and what its 
tendencies will lead to, cannot be doubtful to any one who has atten- 
tively observed it and its movements, and is familiar with the history 
of the last three centuries. It is with deep pain that those who love 
our German fatherland witness the rekindling of the ancient ruinous 
Church feud, which provoked the Thirty Years’ War, and inflicted on 
our common country wounds which to this hour are not yet healed. 
The fact is, that the party in question professes antinational princi- 
ples, that is to say, principles not only incompatible with, but directly 
hostile to the social condition and wants of the German people, as well 
as to the fundamental laws of the political state of Germany, whether 
general or local, of older or of more recent date. No less antinational 
are its tendencies ; they are opposed to the legally established order of 
things in Germany, they violate and destroy the rights of the temporal 
power of the State in its relation to the Church, and the rights and 
the existence of other recognized communions in their relation to 
the Catholic communion. Again, no less antinational is its aim; this 
is no other than to bring back in Germany the mediaeval condition of 
the Church, in manifest contradiction, not only to the rights of the 
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nation and of the government, but to the whole character of modern 
civilization. The inevitable consequence of all which is, the disturb- 
ance and ultimate destruction of religious peace, both private and 
public, in our German fatherland,—a consequence which is already 
heavily felt, to the great grief of all good men. 

‘‘ Another fact which, however differently viewed and judged, jis 
no less universally admitted, is that a schism has actually taken place in 
the Catholic Church, and has, we can only lament it, produced a formal 
separation which threatens to become more and more extensive. Into 
an examination of the character of this separation we do not wish 
here to enter. An attentive and impartial observer cannot, however, 
help perceiving what, indeed, the very name of ‘German Catholics,’ 
assumed by the separatists, indicates, that the above-named anti- 
national party is in a very great measure to blame for this separation ; 
and that the schism and separation increases in proportion as that 
party gains greater ascendancy in the Catholic Church; for besides the 
separatists, there are opposed to that party all those Catholics who profess 
the ecclesiastical principles of the Emperor Joseph II., whose premature 
death is much to be deplored; principles which guided the universally 
revered Baron Von Wessenberg, in his well-known and highly honoured 
episcopal administration down to the dissolution of the diocese of Con- 
stance, and the excellency of which has been proved by the fruits 
which they have already borne, inthe mutual toleration of the different 
communions, in the peaceable and friendly intercourse of the members of 
the different Churches, in the accordance of the position of the Church 
with the laws of the State, in many essential improvements of the 
internal condition of the Catholic Church, and more particularly of 
clerical education, and, generally speaking, in the visible progress of 
the popular mind under the influence of a spirit of true Christian love. 

* To this class of Catholics it is well known that the majority of the 
faithful in the archdiocese of Freiburg belong. Our determined oppo- 
sition to the antinational party in our Church, and our profound regret 
at the separation which has taken place, arise entirely from our sincere 
devotion to the country to which we belong, and to the Church whose 
members we profess to be. The welfare of both is alike dear to our 
hearts ; and we wish for nothing more anxiously, than that both may be 
preserved from the injuries with which they are threatened by the pre- 
sent movements in the Catholic Church. From the warm interest which 
we thus take in our fatherland and our Church, springs likewise our 
present humble request to your Excellency, that you may be pleased 
to convoke a diocesan synod. In making this request, we have recourse 
to that remedy which the Church has ever applied, in circumstances of 
peculiar consequence or danger, and generally upon all important 
occasions, and which, in the present excited state of the Church, can 
alone bring about those results which the country and the Church at 
this time require, and which have been already suggested to your 
Excellency, in accordance with public opinion, by several ruri-decanal 
chapters. 
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“All our hopes for the country’s and the Church’s weal in the pre- 
sent state of affairs rest solely on the convocation of a diocesan synod, 
composed, according to the ancient and primitive constitution of the 
Christian Church, of both clerical and lay members. From the very first 
the Catholic Church has set a high value on synodical assemblies, and 
assigned to them the first and highest rank in the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. Not only has she convoked synods on extraordinary emergen- 
cies like the present, but she has made the regular and periodical 
convocation both of general and of provincial and diocesan synods a 
matter of universal obligation. She has even threatened the rulers of 
the Church with severe punishments, for instance, with sequestration, 
and even with deprivation, in the event of their neglecting, or still more 
their refusing, to convoke them. Deeply sensible of the high value and 
the absolute necessity of synods, the Church has provided by par- 
ticular and universally valid enactments for the convocation and the 
holding of synods, even in case the bishop to whom immediately it 
belongs to convoke them, should fail to do so. 

“If these enactments are applicable to the convocation of settled and 
periodically repeated synods of the Church, how much more applicable 
are they to the convocation of extraordinary synods, rendered indis- 
pensably necessary by events so pregnant with consequences and so full 
of danger to the country and the Church, as those which present them- 
selves at the present juncture. Considering how manifestly necessary 
an ecclesiastical synod is at this moment, so much so, that the peace of 
the country and the Church which is evidently endangered, can be 
maintained by no other means; considering that the great majority of 
the faithful of the diocese are, as unquestionably they are at this 
present time, sensible of this necessity; considering moreover that 
the convocation of such a synod is a measure which the law of the 
Church gives them a perfect right to demand, and which has for its 
object simply the maintenance and security of order and peace in 
Church and State, it is not to be imagined that the authorities either of 
Church or State would wish or venture to refuse their co-operation. 
Our view is more immediately directed upon the significant indications 
in the aspect of the Church in our grand duchy of Baden, and upon 
the threatening consequences likely to ensue ; and we are desirous of 
meeting the emergency in good earnest, in the first place in our own 
country, by the most appropriate means, a diocesan synod, which accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical law has full power to apply a remedy. Our 
example will, without fail, be followed in other dioceses; and the 
diocesan synods will thus pave the way for the final settlement, ina 
national synod, of a question which has long been, and has recently 
again become, a matter of the utmost importance to Germany. Upon 
these grounds we prefer to our Most Reverend Archbishop the humble 
request, that your Excellency may be pleased, in consideration of the 
urgency of the case, to convoke a diocesan synod with as little delay 
as possible.”’ 

Neo-Catholicism.—The hollow and unsound character of this move- 
ment becomes more and more apparent. The published reports of the 
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“Synods,” held during the course of last autumn, contain the most 
melancholy evidence of the absence of all fixed principles, both of doc- 
trine and of Church constitution. At the Breslau ‘‘ Synod,” held in 
the middle of August, one speaker, after premising that he himself had 
these forty years been quite clear (?.e. quite an unbeliever) on the subject, 
suggested that, in tenderness to popular prejudice, the words “ the Son 
of God,” should be re-inserted in the creed ; he was told that such a 
course would defeat the object he had in view, the Leipzig confession, 
to which it was determined to adhere, being expressly so framed that 
both the assertors and the deniers of the divinity of Christ should be 
comprehended. With regard to their ministers, it was settled that they 
should not be considered as a distinct order, but should in all respects, 
except their appointment to preside over the worship of the congregation, 
be viewed in the same light as laymen; they should be called preachers, 
not pastors; a suggestion to connect cure of souls with their office, 
was universally scouted. It was also determined that all members of a 
certain age, not dependent by relationship on other members of the con- 
gregation, as, for instance, widows, single women, and women married 
to husbands not belonging to the German Catholic body, should enjoy 
all the privileges of membership, and have votes on all matters of faith 
and discipline. At the ‘* synod,” of Marienwerder, held immediately 
after the Breslau meeting, the principal topic of discussion was the ab- 
sence of Czerski, who had given a distinct promise to appear and give 
explanations respecting his letters and manifestoes on behalf of ortho- 
doxy. The culprit not making his appearance, his conduct was freely 
canvassed in his absence, and a reprimand, with an exhortation to more 
peaceable conduct for the future, was forwarded to him from the assem- 
bly. The * synod” at Stuttgardt, in the middle of September, was re- 
markable chiefly for its conviviality, and produced more toasts than 
resolutions, The Berlin ‘synod,” held in the latter part of October, 
was opened by Brauner, the preacher of the Berlin congregation, with a 
speech in which he reminded the assembled representatives of the Neo- 
Catholic Churches, that in opposition to the antiquated dogmas of all 
existing communions, they looked to “ that Eternal Spirit who reveals 
himself to man through the light of his reason.” In the discussion on 
the days of religious observance, Ascension-day was strongly objected 
to as being calculated to induce misconceptions ; viz., the belief in the 
personal ascension of Christ, and his personal reign in glory ; the ques- 
tion of the days to be observed was, in the end, left an open question, 
so that each congregation might suit its own taste. Lastly, it was de- 
termined, touching the position of the * preachers,” that they are liable 
to be suspended and dismissed by their congregations. The foregoing 
are the most important results of these four “ Synods;” the history of 
the different sections into which the original schism has split, is not 
worth recording; mutual animosities and jealousies, accusations and 
recriminations of congregations and sections of congregations, as well 
as of individuals against each other, are becoming more frequent aud 
more disgusting. 
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IraLy.—Consistorial Appointments.—During the year 1845, the 
pope has appointed three patriarchs, one for Lisbon, the other two 
schismatical, 7. e. for Antioch and Constantinople, “in partibus infi- 
delium ;",—two metropolitans, one for Gnesen and Posen (Mgr. Léon 
de Przyluscki), the other for Lima, in South America ;—twelve arch- 
bishops, one for Camerino, in the Pontifical States; three for Naples, 
Syracuse, and Monreale, in the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; one for 
Lucca; one for Evora, in Portugal; one for Colocza and Bachia, in 
Hungary; and five more ‘in partibus infidelium ;”—and thirty- 
three bishops, viz., for the Pontifical States 7; the kingdom of Naples 
10; Sardinia 2; France 3; Hungary 2; Bohemia 1; Prussia, the 
sees of Breslau (Dr. Diepenbrock), and Paderborn (Dr. Drepper), 2 ; 
Cape Verd, in Africa, 1; and “ in partibus infidelum” 5, Four cardinal 
priests and two cardinal deacons were created, and the pall was con- 
ferred upon one patriarch, one metropolitan, and eight archbishops. 

Saint and Relic Worship.—Six cases of aspirants (a term incongru- 
ous enough when applied to dead men and women) to a place in the 
Romish calendar, have been brought before the congregation of rites 
during the year 1845, and more or lessadvanced. Among the names are 
those of the famous mendicant Bénoit-Joseph Labre, and of the infamous 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, the confederate of the Jesuit Colombiére 
in setting on foot the superstition blasphemously entitled, ‘The Wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” Collections to defray the cost of 
the proceedings in the former case have been ordered by the bishops 
of several dioceses in France; and for the promotion of the latter, 
special prayers have been offered, and neuvaines held, in the nunneries of 
the order of the Visitation. In the circular of the Bishop of Marseilles, 
ordering collections on three consecutive Sundays in all the churches of 
his diocese, in aid of the beatification of Labre, the following passage 
occurs, which throws considerable light upon the practical use of these 
proceedings in the Romish chancery :—“ By a decree of the year 1842, 
His Holiness Gregory XVI., gloriously reigning, has declared that the 
virtues of that venerable servant of God, Bénoit-Joseph Labre had 
risen to an ‘ heroical degree.’ Nothing therefore remains, but to pro- 
ceed legally to the recognition of the miracles attributed to his inter- 
cession ; but the forms required for this purpose are extremely severe, 
In the investigation of the truth and of the nature of the facts. They 
are exceedingly lengthy and multifarious. The grave nature of the 
consequences to be deduced from them imperatively demands their 
employment, as indispensable safeguards for ascertaining, so as not to 
leave any room for doubt, the circumstances brought under the strict 
investigation of the sacred congregation of rites. These forms take place 
by way of contest between two parties charged with the maintenance 
of opposite theses. They are accomplished by protracted debates, and 
by the printing and publication of a great mass of documentary ev!- 
dence, attested by all the characteristics of truth and authenticity. 
Besides, a great number of memoirs and other writings of the theolo- 
glans and consultors of the congregation of rites are printed and 
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published, which memoirs and writings are exceedingly voluminous, 
the questions contained in them being minutely discussed, examined 
under every aspect, and sifted to the very last depth. In short, the holy 
see never pronounces till the most complete and _ incontrovertible 
certainty has been attained by human means, independently of the 
supernatural assistance which it obtains from on high. Now, rev. sir, 
in order to arrive at this result, considerable expenditure is necessary, 
The funds destined to defray the costs of the cause of the venerable 
Bénoit-Joseph Labre are by this time exhausted, and I have been 
requested by the postulator in this cause, and by a consultor of the 
sacred congregation of rites, in the name of His Excellency the Cardinal 
Vicar of His Holiness, to make an appeal to the generosity of the faith- 
ful of my diocese, that they may contribute by their alms to the con- 
tinuance of a proceeding so truly interesting to France(!), the country 
which has given to the Church THE HOLY PERSONAGE WHOM IT Is 
INTENDED TO PLACE UPON THE ALTARS”’(!!) 

The relics of another recently canonized saint, St. Alphonso de 
Liguori’, were carried in procession through the streets of Naples in 
April last, enclosed, according to the practice now adopted in Italy, in 
a wax figure, representing the saint, and dressed up in gorgeous ponti- 
fical array. The royal family, the civil and military authorities, and 
an immense concourse of people, attended the ceremony. 

Centenary of the Council of Trent.—The third centenary of the Triden- 
tine Council was celebrated with great pomp in the city of Trent, on 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of December last. The prince bishop caused 
on this occasion the side chapel of his cathedral to be restored, before 
the crucifix of which the acts of the Council were signed ; and the muni- 
cipality caused a lofty marble column with the statue of the virgin, the 
‘“‘exterminatriz of heresies,” to be erected in front of the church of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, in which the Council held its sittings. The celebration 
itself was a singular mixture of religious solemnities, for which a number 
of “ Princes of the Church,” cardinals, bishops, and abbots, had assembled; 
and of worldly amusements, such as concerts, fireworks, fire-balloons, 
discharges of artillery, illuminations, and the like. 


NewrounpLanp.—Local Support of the Church.—A plan has been 
devised by the Bishop, in conjunction with the Church Society, which 
has for its object the collection of Church money from all the members, 
at the rate of one penny a head per week, for the support of the clergy and 
schoolmasters, so as to relieve the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by whose exertions chiefly the Church has been planted in 
Newfoundland, from this burden, within, it is hoped, the space of a few 
years. It is calculated that the annual revenue of the Church Society 
raised by this means, when the plan shall have been brought into full 
operation, will not only be sufficient for the maintenance of the clergy 
now employed in the diocese, but will admit of an addition of seventeen 


® One of the five saints canonized on Trinity Sunday 1839, of whose lives an English 
edition was prepared under the auspices of Dr. Wiseman, 
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to their number. The working of the plan has been committed by the 
Bishop to the clergy themselves, to whom he has addressed a circular 
on the subject, directing them how to proceed, and exhorting them to 
enforce on their flocks the positive Christian duty, according to the rule 
of the Gospel, to provide for the maintenance of the Christian ministry. 
All the monies so collected are to be remitted to the central fund, from 
which the stipends of the clergy, equalized throughout the diocese, will 
be paid; the only room left for inequality in the incomes of different 
clergy, being those arising from the enjoyment of parsonages and 
glebes, and the varying amount of surplice fees. This contribution, 
the failure of which in some few instances will, it is hoped, be more than 
compensated by the excess of the more liberal contributions of the 
wealthier Church members, will include all and every demand made 
upon the people on account of the Church or of public education, 
saving only that the repair of the buildings, and the current expenses 
for the performance of Divine worship, will have to be met by local 
collection or assessment. 

“T have now only to entreat you,” the Bishop adds, at the conclu- 
sion of his circular, ‘for Christ’s and the Church’s sake, to use your 
endeavours, with prayers for God’s help and blessing, to render this plan 
as general and effective as possible. You cannot feel more strongly 
than I do, that a very laborious and irksome service will be superadded 
to duties already sufficiently onerous and ill requited; but if it be, as 
indeed it is, for the honour of God and his Church, and the maintenance 
of Scriptural truth and Apostolic order in this country, I confidently 
expect you will not shrink from performing or attempting it. Gra- 
titude indeed to that noble society--which, when we devoted ourselves 
to the service of God in this ministry, came forward to supply us with 
things necessary and convenient for this present life, and has encouraged 
and supported us in all our trials and privations—gratitude for such 
benefits will constrain us to be diligent and self-denying in this emer- 
gency. As far as possible, I am prepared to share with you all the 
unpopularity or other pain which may at first attach to this new and 
unexpected demand; and as you will ground your application upon 
the sacred principle of your duty both to God and his people, so you 
will warn and admonish your flocks that it is their duty cheerfully to 
allow the application and answer your call; and that for the neglect 
of this duty, as surely as of any other, they will bring on themselves 
Divine displeasure, with all its inevitable consequences ; while, on the 
other hand, God Himself has said by his prophet, ‘‘ Prove me now 
herewith (i.e. with tithes and offerings), if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 


Tunts.— Abolition of Slavery.—While slave-dealing in its most 
offensive form is carried on under the eyes of the French and “ catholic _ 
Conquerors of Algeria, and while in America Christian sectarians are 
advocating the consistency of slave-holding with the profession of 
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Christianity, the Mahommedan Bey of Tunis has abolished slavery within 
his regency. The following is the letter by which the Bey notifies this 
act of his government to the foreign consuls :— 

“Praise be to God! The Muschir Ahmet-Pacha-Bey, Prince of the 
regency of Tunis, to our ally N. N., consul-general of N. N., resident 
at Tunis. 

‘The object of this letter is to let you know, that that kind of pro- 
perty consisting of human beings, towards whom God (be He praised 
for it!) has been so generous, is most unjust, and absolutely repugnant 
to our feelings. This matter has occupied us all the years during which, 
as you are aware, we have been endeavouring to put an end to it. 

‘* We are happy to be able now to declare to you, that we abolish in 
all our dominions this property in slaves. Henceforth every slave in 
our regency is to be considered free, and verily we shall no longer con- 
sider him as property. 

‘We have given notice of this to all the governors of our regency of 
Tunis. We hereby give you notice also, that whatever slave shall 
enter our dominions, by land or by sea, will immediately be declared 
free. 

“The protection of God be ever upon you! 

‘Given at Moharrem, January, 1262.” 

It is gratifying to know that the execution of this decree, 
which took effect immediately, was not attended by any kind of 
disturbance. By far the largest number of slaves determined on re- 
maining with their Arab masters (who, indeed, generally treat their 
slaves kindly) in the capacity of hired servants. The French Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery has decreed a medal to the Bey. ‘ This,” 
as the L’spérance observes, “is well done; but something more remains 
to be done.” 


TurKxey.—The Patriarchate of Constantinople. The patriarch of 
Constantinople, Meletius, died lately, at the age of 70, after a short 
illness. He had occupied the patriarchal see only seven months, 
The Bishop of Ephesus has been elected to succeed him. At his death 
no less than five of his predecessors, summarily deprived, according to 
Turkish practice, were living; viz. 1. Constantine, formerly Bishop 
of Sinai, who occupied the see upwards of four years, and was 
banished to the isle of Antigone ; 2. Constantine, surnamed, by way 
of distinction from the former, the Ignorant, banished, within less than 
a year after his elevation, to Arnautkeui, a village on the Bosporus; 
3. Gregory, formerly Bishop of Serres, in Macedonia, banished after 
three or four years’ occupation of the see to the same place as his pre- 
decessor; 4. Anthimos, formerly Bishop of Nicomedia, banished after a 
short tenure to the Princes’ Islands, at the entrance of the Bosporus. 
Between him and Gregory, another Anthimos, formerly Bishop of 
Cyzicum, intervened, who died in possession of the patriarchate; 5. 
Germanos, who also did not occupy the see more than three years. 








